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PALESTINE— 
THE LAST DAYS OF THE MANDATE 


SIR ALAN CUNNINGHAM 


IN considering the problems of Palestine after the war, it must be 
firmly borne in mind that the Mandate was still in force and that we 
retained our obligations under it to all the peoples of the country. These 
fell under three main heads: 

(1) To promote the well being of the people and the development of 

the country. 

(2) To facilitate the establishment of a National Home for Jews and, 
with it, Jewish immigration, while ensuring that the civil and 
religious rights of the Arabs were not prejudiced. 

(3) To prepare Palestine for self-government. 

I need not dwell on the first provision: our achievements were many 
and lasting. One only had to look across the Valley of Siloam from my 
house in Jerusalem and see both the old and the new cities in all their 
splendour to realize what had been done in twenty-five years in Jerusalem 
alone. In the Report of the Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry and 
the majority report of the U.N. Special Committee on Palestine the only 
criticism to be found of the Administration is that more might have been 
done for Arab education. This has been admitted by successive administra- 
tions, and constant endeavour was made to improve it. Finance was of 
course the limiting factor, and the cost of security measures was the 
burden on finance. Out of a yearly budget of £24 million the security 
vote had to be £8 million. The thought of what more we could have 
done for Palestine had this sum been freed was constant with all of us. 
Nevertheless, right to the end of our time improvement and development 
continued in spite of drastic security measures. 

In regard to the second provision it took me only a day or two in 
Palestine to come face to face with the difficulties inherent in the dual 
obligation imposed by the Balfour declaration. To the Arab every Jew 
who entered Palestine caused an infringement of our undertakings and of 
a document which at the same time he declared he had never accepted. 
To the Jew, the withholding of the right of entry from a single Jew 
equally constituted an infringement of that document. One of the most 
remarkable phenomena in the handling of policy in Palestine was that 
neither Jew nor Arab in their approach to the problem during my inter- 
views with them would ever refer to the other, and it would seem as if 
they ignored each other’s very existence. 
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When the Arabs were inveighing against the Mandate, it was in vain 
to point out to them that there were in fact 600,000 Jews in Palestine 
and that any solution must start from this basis. One of their plans for 
an independent State was to give citizenship only to those Jews who had 
been ten years in Palestine. This would have excluded some 300,000 Jews 
from citizenship, and I could never get a satisfactory answer as to the 
status and future of these people. 

The Jewish assumption was that the Arabs must fit in with Jewish plans, 
and it was again in vain to point out the inevitable Arab reaction in matters 
where they had not been considered, or the fact that the very existence of 
the Jews in the future must depend on friendship with the Arabs whom 
they were antagonizing. 

Immigration is of course recognized as the crux of the whole problem, 
but in this respect we must remember that the Jews in Palestine have 
increased from 84,000 in 1922 to 640,000 in 1948. Furthermore, we must 
remind the Jews that every Jew brought to Palestine during the last twelve 
years, up to the termination of the Mandate, was brought in under the 
protection of British bayonets, and was protected against Hitler through 
the same agency. I wonder if many Jews in Palestine ask themselves what 
would have happened in that country had we not barred the way to 
Palestine in face of the German southward drive of 1941? 

The third provision, the question of self-government, was bound up 
with the projected Anglo-American Committee and was outside my 
immediate province. I would, however, like to say that it was my policy 
to increase as far as possible the appointments open to Palestinians in 
Government service, and also to widen and enlarge the powers of 
municipalities and other local bodies; we were able to make some advance 
in this respect. 


Before proceeding to the history of the years since the war I should 
perhaps outline the background to the situation when I took over. 

Following Mr. Truman’s announcement in October 1945 that 100,000 
Jews should be admitted to Palestine at once, Mr. Bevin had invited the 
United States to participate in a joint Anglo-American Committee of 
Enquiry, and arrangements were in train for it to sit in the early spring of 
1946. This led a leading English paper to comment in November 1945 
that prospects of a settlement were more hopeful than at any time since 
the beginning of the Mandate. One who had to deal with the situation 
for two and a half years afterwards may perhaps be permitted somewhat 
grim reflection on the accuracy of this statement! For what were the 
facts, as we soldiers say ‘‘on theground’’? The Jews had worked themselves 
into a white heat on the provisions of the White Paper of 1939, and were 
determined to bring Jews to Palestine by fair means or foul. Ben Gurion 
told me that the Jewish Agency were no longer able to control their young 
men on this question, and that he was quite prepared to go and get shot 
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with them. Furthermore, he soon produced the thesis that, as the law 
in Palestine was based on the Mandate of which we were breaking one of 
the main provisions regarding immigration, there was, therefore, no law. 
(Legally this thesis is completely unsound and was proved so in the courts, 
but this made little difference to Mr. Ben Gurion.) 


Jewish terrorism was rapidly increasing and widespread sabotage had 
been carried out by the Hagana, in addition to the murders of the Irgun 
Zvai Leumi and the Stern Gang. Propaganda by American Jewry was 
getting an increasing hold on the minds and the pockets of the Americans. 
The Arabs were physically quiescent, but vocally violent and bitter. 
The Arab League, of quite recent formation, was getting into its stride as a 
major force in Arab politics. 


It was clear then that no time was to be lost in finding some means to 
alleviate the local situation, and it is interesting for me now to recall that 
the first time I used the expression in my reports, that the sands had nearly 
run out, was in February 1946—nearly two years before a decision was 
taken to leave. 


My immediate task was to quieten the country to enable the Anglo- 
American Committee to sit. Jewish immigration, as always, was the key 
to the situation. I was quite clear on the humanitarian side of this problem 
and, as everyone must have, had considerable sympathy with the Jews on 
the question of the Displaced Persons camps. It cannot, however, be 
denied that apart from the humanitarian angle, the plight of the Jews was 
seized on as a considerable political weapon for the furtherance of extreme 
Zionist aims. I felt therefore that, if a wedge could be driven between 
the purely humanitarian aspect and the political aspect, there might be 
some chance of ameliorating the situation. I thought it might be possible 
to admit all the relatives of those Jews already in Palestine of whom we 
had some thousands on our books. I could not believe that the Arabs 
would resent such a project based on purely humanitarian grounds. In 
the event it was felt better to extend the White Paper quota, which was 
then exhausted, by allowing 1,500 immigrants a month. It should be 
noted that this was 18,000 immigrants a year, or half as much again as 
the quota recommended by the Peel Commission of 1937. It was a 
remarkable example of the situation in Palestine that the announcement 
of this quota was followed at once by a one day strike of Arabs for allowing 
it at all and, a day or two later, by a one day strike of Jews because the 
quota was too small. 


It should be noted that I never realized my project for the admission 
of relatives. The quota was all too soon taken up, for political reasons, 
by those whom the Jews were getting out of Europe by illegal means; 
and it was not until August 1947 that it was possible, owing to the opening 
of the Cyprus camps, to divert any significant number of the immigration 
certificates to many distressing cases who were waiting for them. 
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I should say, in passing, a word regarding illegal immigration. To the 
Jews under their interpretation of the Mandate it was not illegal. Yet 
it flouted all international usage, quite apart from breaking the laws of 
Palestine. The place to stop it was in the countries from which these 
wretched people sailed illegally in leaky and unserviceable boats, crowded 
like cockroaches; but at no time did we get the co-operation from those 
countries which we had the right to expect. The spectacle of a world 
refusing themselves to make permanent provision for any of these unhappy 
people, yet allowing their laws to be broken with the result of furthering 
even more the unrest in Palestine, was yet another sign of the instability 
from which we are all suffering. 

In regard to the political scene up to the conclusion of the Mandate 
it should be remembered that decisions on policy, when there were any 
decisions, had to be made outside Palestine, while we had to deal con- 
tinually with the reactions to them inside the territory. This created a 
singularly difficult situation for the Administration. 

The Anglo-American Committee duly arrived in Palestine early in 
1946. Having met all these gentlemen and heard their views, which in 
many cases were widely divergent, though not on national lines, I feel it was 
a remarkable tribute to their high sense of duty that they should have 
been able to produce a unanimous report. This you will remember 
rejected partition outright. I need refer only to three of the ten recom- 
mendations contained in the report: (1) that Palestine alone could not 
make provision for all displaced Jews, and that other countries must help; 
(2) that 100,000 Jews should be admitted to Palestine; (3) that Palestine 
should be neither an Arab State nor a Jewish State but should ultimately 
have a form of Government to safeguard the interests of Arab, Jew and 
Christian alike. The remaining recommendations dealt with matters of 
a more domestic nature. 

When the report appeared, I firmly believed that, given two conditions, 
an eventual settlement might be reached; the first, that the report must be 
treated as a whole, and the second, that the United States should help 
to implement it, with all her heart. Neither of these provisions looked 
unlikely at that time. It was of course rejected by both Jews and Arabs, 
but there was in it advantage to both. For the Jews, the admission of the 
100,000 immigrants would have gone far to weigh against the, to them, 
less satisfactory recommendations; for the Arabs, the prospects of a 
settlement which would not place them under the domination of the 
Jews. But optimism was soon shattered. President Truman’s statement 
that 100,000 Jews should be admitted immediately and that the rest of 
the report should await consideration, at once placed the Jews in a position 
where they felt they need make no further concession to the report, and 
aroused the Arabs to greater heights of fury and suspicion. It was against 
this background that the business of giving shape to the rather vague 
recommendations concerning the future Government of Palestine was 
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carried out by English and American experts in London; they reached 
complete agreement on a plan of provincial autonomy. But here again the 
United States Government refused to be associated with it, and the 
President at this critical moment reiterated his demand that 100,000 Jews 
should be admitted to Palestine. 

Still not daunted, the British Government tried once more, through 
the medium of conversations with Jews and Arabs between September 
1946 and February 1947, to find a settlement on the basis of a plan for a 
Federal Palestine, or for a five year trusteeship on a cantonal basis, 
administered locally by representative councils, as a preliminary to inde- 
pendence. But the Jews, strengthened by American support, increased 
their demands for a Jewish Palestine, or for free immigration and settle- 
ment in all Palestine, and only as a last resort a partition agreeable 
to them. The Arabs countered with a demand for an independent 
Palestine with a permanent Arab majority. Neither Arabs nor Jews 
would discuss any other proposals than their own. This finally decided 
His Majesty’s Government to refer the matter to the United Nations. 

During the whole of this period when the political future of Palestine 
was being debated outside the country itself, sabotage and terrorism by 
the Jews was increasing and, so far as the dissident groups were concerned, 
in ever more violent and brutal forms. I feel I should perhaps make short 
reference to this at this stage and clear up some popular misconceptions of 
the situation. The Arabs were still physically quiescent, though organiza- 
tions disguised as Rover Scouts (not associated with the Baden-Powell 
organization) had begun to appear. They were never in harmony among 
themselves and we never found it necessary to take action against them, 
though some pressure was placed on us to do so. That we were right is 
proved by the fact that they took no part in the Arab disturbances which 
came later, and in fact eventually disappeared completely as organizations. 
At the same time, the fact that the Arabs were preparing for the use of 
force if necessary was increasingly apparent; and the Arab League was 
interesting itself in Palestine to an ever greater extent. 

At first the Jewish outrages were being carried out by all three groups, 
the Hagana, the Irgun Zvai Leumi and the Stern Gang. Of these, we 
possessed considerable information regarding the Hagana, with its spear- 
head the Palmach, and when a particularly widespread series of outrages 
directed against the bridges in Palestine occurred in June 1946 it was 
decided to take action against these as distinct from the dissident groups. 
I should emphasize this, for the operation ‘‘Agatha’’ was completely 
successful in its object, and until the disturbances which took place during 
the final six months, there were practically no more clashes between the 
Hagana and our troops, and practically no further sabotage by the Hagana. 

To deal with the terrorists, however, was an entirely different problem. 
These were true underground movements which had learnt much, and 
indeed had recruited members, from the underground movements which 
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had achieved success in Europe during the war. Their murderous attacks 
were of the tip and run variety carried out after much reconnaissance and 
preparation; after them, the perpetrators sank back into the population 
under whose cover they were dispersed. Here was no formation for the 
soldiers to attack, but furtive individuals probably widely separated and 
unknown to each other. It seemed to me therefore, except that soldiers 
when attacked should inflict the maximum of casualties on the attackers, 
that it was a police rather than a military affair to deal with these move- 
ments; moreover, that the only sure method of stamping out this evil 
was in co-operation with the local population. It was on this policy that 
we concentrated with the full support and concurrence of the soldiers. 
This in no way prevented the latter from acting on information gained by 
“‘snap’’ checks and searches when they wished. 

We had rather more success than was popularly supposed, and I have 
no doubt whatever that the close co-operation which existed between the 
police and the army saved many lives. It has to be recorded, however, 
that neither from the Jewish Agency nor the Jewish people did we get the 
co-operation we required. Times without number I demanded it from the 
Agency, but by their extravagant campaign against the British they had 
themselves created a situation in which they had lost their power of control. 
It was in vain that I pointed out to the Jewish leaders that this'was an 
evil which without doubt would have to be dealt with by them sooner 
or later, as it would eventually turn against themselves, but though they 
said they deplored the murders and agreed that they would have to reckon 
with the terrorists in the future, they could never bring themselves to the 
point of helping us to prevent these dastardly crimes against civilization. 
The security situation produced many other problems, e.g., the effect of the 
crime of kidnapping, even extended to civilians, the question of martial 
law, and the measure of success of the defensive measures evolved, but 
comment on these must be reserved for another time. All I would say is 
that from the top to the bottom the standard of co-operation achieved 
between soldiers and civil authorities was a matter of extreme pride to us, 
and that there was no question whatever of the armed forces being hampered 
by civil restrictions. I was repeatedly assured by them that the powers 
given them under the defence regulations covered their needs, and indeed 
could myself think of no more that could be offered them under civil law. 
Martial law they themselves did not want. 

The final stages were, perhaps, for the British in Palestine the most 
trying time in the history of the Mandate. Following the action of His 
Majesty’s Government in referring the Palestine problem to the United 
Nations, a special U.N. Assembly appointed a Committee (U.N.S.C.O.P.) 
to proceed to Palestine and make recommendations for a solution. This 
Committee of eleven members duly arrived in Jerusalem. Two features 
of its work should be commented on. It was boycotted by the Arabs, 
and contrary to expectations, the boycott was complete; for example, 
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a village visited by some of the members was found deserted of all its 
Arab inhabitants. I cannot believe that this boycott either now or later 
did anything but disservice to the Arab cause. The Arab contention 
that the Committee were already pro-partition took no account of the 
body of neutral opinion which was undoubtedly represented in it and 
which had no opportunity to judge the Arab case except through the 
flamboyant diatribes in the Arab press. The other notable feature was 
the bitter campaign of vilification and misrepresentation against the 
British Administration which formed part of the presentation of the 
Jewish case. This was easily refuted by us, in fact it refuted itself, as can 
be judged from the majority report; only the Yugoslav delegate, in a special 
individual report, made full use of the so-called facts which had been 
produced. 

The majority report of this Committee recommended partition with 
boundaries more extensive (in favour of the Jews) than those of the Peel 
Commission, together with Economic Union. The Arabs were dumb- 
founded and, indeed, large sections of them in Palestine simply would not 
believe it possible, and were inclined to treat the report as a joke. Even 
those, and they were not few, who were secretly inclined to favour partition 
as the only way out, were solidly against this plan for partition. They 
could not understand how an international body could recommend a 
Jewish ‘‘State” in which the number of Arabs would be only a little below 
that of the Jews. Although Arab preparations for violence had been in 
embryo for some time, the Arabs were now shocked into hastening them, 
and the Arab League and the Mufti redoubled their activities in the light 
of a possible resort to violence. 

The meeting of the U.N. Assembly in September 1947 did nothing to 
quell the Arab fears and again they flatly refused to appear before the 
Partition Sub-Committee set up by the Palestine Committee of the U.N. 
Assembly. The fateful resolution of November 29, 1947 sealed their 
determination to resort to violence. 

It is important in view of what happened in Palestine later to recall 
the British attitude at Lake Success. We declared that we were not 
ourselves prepared to enforce any policy and, in the absence of a settlement 
by agreement, we would leave Palestine. Therefore when it became clear 
that the Arabs and Jews would undoubtedly become engaged in force, we 
declared our intention of leaving. 

The Government of Palestine therefore during these final months was 
committed to do nothing which could be construed as the enforcement of 
partition; in fact, to remain neutral between two hotly contesting sides. 
In the event, practically everything we had to do was construed by 
partisans as either helping or preventing partition, and the anomalous 
situation in which we were thus placed greatly added to our difficulties 
in maintaining impartiality. At first the Arabs were firmly convinced that 
our armed forces were on their side, a conviction which placed the soldiers 
in many embarrassing situations. 
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With the object of maintaining the public services of the country, the 
Palestine Government suggested, some six months before May 15, 1948, 
that the U.N. (Five-man) Partition Commission should send an advance 
party of its secretariat to Palestine to take over essential services, as far 
as it could, before the British left. Had this been done, and a skeleton 
secretariat been formed, with full knowledge of the position, before the 
Commission came, the arrival of the Commission fifteen days before the 
termination of the Mandate seemed a reasonable arrangement. In fact, 
only four members of the U.N. secretariat were sent, and they were not 
authorized to take over anything. In the end the British were blamed 
for not having handed over to anyone, whereas, in point of fact, there 
was nobody to whom to hand over. The British in Palestine, who had 
over many years tried to do their best for the country, would be the last 
people who would want to see the country sink into chaos, and during the 
last six months the Commission was kept fully informed as to the steps 
necessary to prevent this. 

Fighting between Arabs and Jews started in December 1947 and, in 
view of confusion and accusations on the question of who started it, it may 
be of interest to give the facts. 

When the Resolution of November 29, 1947, became known, the Arabs 
declared a three day strike. On the day before this strike was due to 
take place I sent for the only member of the Arab Higher Committee present 
in Palestine to warn him that there should be no violence. He gave me 
categorical assurances that the strike was to be peaceful and, knowing that 
Arab preparations for the use of force were backward, I believed then, as 
now, that this was really the intention. Nevertheless, rioting broke out 
in a mixed area in Jerusalem on the first day of the strike, undoubtedly 
caused by Arab hooligans, who had been provoked by the Jewish celebra- 
tions following the Resolution. The Government and certainly, at first, 
the Arab Higher Committee did their best to localize and quell these 
disturbances, for which the Arab Higher Committee denied responsibility, 
and to prevent the Jews from using reprisals. This policy appeared to be 
succeeding, but the Jewish dissident groups began to place bombs in the 
wholly Arab areas around the Jaffa and Damascus Gates, where, at the 
bus stations, the Arabs suffered heavy civilian casualties. This led to 
further uncontrolled Arab reprisals which, in turn, were answered by the 
Jewish declaration of a policy of “aggressive defence.” From this time on, 
reprisal and counter-reprisal occurred in ever widening circles from 
Jerusalem, culminating in the full mobilization of Jewish youth and the 
entry into Palestine of the so-called Arab Liberation Army. In regard to 
the latter, ] fee) sure no one here will believe that we connived at their 
entry, as has been said. I had hoped they might have been stopped by 
diplomatic pressure, as it was quite impossible, even with twice the number 
of troops we had available, to stop infiltration across the open frontiers of 
Palestine. The only large bodies came through Transjordan, which was 
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not expected, and at a time when the rapidly diminishing number of 
British troops were fully engaged elsewhere. 

It must have been apparent at home that, during this latter period, 
the position of the Palestine Government became increasingly difficult 
as the troops left the country and authority waned, and it may have 
occurred to ask why the termination of the Mandate was fixed so late as 
May 15, 1948. The date was fixed mainly to allow for the evacuation of 
military stores, and at a time when it was believed that the Arabs would 
not attack the Jews until after we had left; in accordance with their 
original constant assurances to me. As soon as violence broke out another 
factor was introduced in addition to those which went to make the original 
decision. But it was still thought that the stores could not be evacuated 
earlier than July 31, 1948, and it was felt necessary to maintain the 
original date. Besides, later there was the further reason for keeping to 
May 15 that all considerations of the United Nations future line of action 
were based on the understanding that we would remain in control till then. 
At one time it was felt that the withdrawal of the troops in Jerusalem 
might well be a difficult and costly operation, since all their lines of with- 
drawal lay through militarily awkward country in which fighting might 
be going on, but happily the cease fire in Jerusalem in the final week eased 
their problem and the withdrawal from the city was completed without a 
casualty. 

Our efforts to obtain a cease fire and truce were unending. The first 
fighting having broken out in Jerusalem, our first care was for the Old 
City and the Holy Places therein. But though the Arabs promised that the 
1,500 Jews in the Old City would not be molested, mutual distrust between 
the contestants vitiated all our efforts, and British troops were used to 
protect them to the end. Later the Security Council passed its cease 
fire resolution and the Consular Truce Commission was brought into 
being. 

For many months it had been apparent to me that there was small 
hope of preventing Arab-Jewish clashes in Palestine. I was however 
passionately interested in trying to save Jerusalem. I felt, and still believe 
I was right, that Jerusalem could be insulated from the rest of the fighting 
and that it could form a source of peace from which eventually the 
tranquillity of the country might flow. We worked continually on these 
lines, and when the Truce Commission had failed to get satisfaction from 
the Arabs, I myself got Azzam Pasha to come to see me in Jericho to discuss 
a truce in Jerusalem. As a result, in the first instance, the Arabs ordered 
an immediate cease fire in Jerusalem with which the Jews complied, having 
said that if the Arabs stopped firing they would. I also obtained terms 
{rom the Arabs for a truce which in my opinion met all that the Jews could 
demand: the insurance of deliveries of supplies, then cut off owing to 
the closing of the road to the coast; the safety of all Jews, particularly 
those in the Old City; and no domination by either Jew or Arab over the 
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other. But there were only a few days left. The Jews prevaricated, and 
did not comply with my invitation to come to see me (the first time they 
had done this in the whole of my time in Palestine). I left without receiving 
a reply from them. It is permissible now to reflect how much would have 
been saved had these terms been accepted. For the Jews in the Old City 
have been dispersed, and much damage has been done to Jewish life and 
property elsewhere in Jerusalem. Deliveries of supplies for Jews are 
still precarious. 


And so we left. It is a melancholy business presiding over such an 
occasion, but I sincerely trust we can feel that we left with dignity, using 
all our efforts to the last for the good of Palestine. 

For three years or more we had been ruling in Palestine without a 
policy, amid turbulence, vilification, assassination and kidnapping. That 
the British should have been able to stand the strain for so long, without 
a goal to aim at, was due to the superlative quality of the civil service, 
whose integrity, impartiality and courage were beyond praise, and to the 
tolerance and patience of the soldiers and the police, the standard of 
which could have been reached by no other nation. 

Always when a gleam of light appeared, and the possibility of a solution 
came in sight, action outside Palestine rudely extinguished it. A major 
difficulty of rule in Palestine was of course the effect of outside influences, 
notably the United States and the Arab States, regarding neither of which 
need I elaborate. These difficulties were augmented for the Palestine 
Administration by the lack of direct approach to the countries concerned; 
and in this respect Count Bernadotte has many advantages not previously 
enjoyed, and we wish him all success. 

Out of all the somewhat unhappy experiences of the last days, one 
thought at least can give us satisfaction. Not only in Palestine, but in the 
United States, Soviet Russia and elsewhere, our rule in Palestine has too 
often been held up as exploitation of dependent peoples as an instrument 
of imperial policy. There can no longer be any doubt in the eyes of the 
world as to the true nature of the problem. A bitter contest between 
Jews and Arabs, each fearing domination by the other, in which the 
Mandatory Power, standing between, has been continually denounced, 
first by one community and then by the other, as showing favour to the 
other side. The true problem is now clear and so history will judge it. 
I am sure all of us who have had to work in Palestine during the term of 
the Mandate are well content to accept that judgement. 


Address at Chatham House 
July 22, 1948. 
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By temperament British statesmen favour a pragmatic approach to 
foreign policy without always recognizing how powerfully inclination is 
reinforced by geography. Yet it is the fact that Britain is at once an 
island semi-detached from Europe and the heart of an overseas Empire that 
has fundamentally determined, and still determines, the character of her 
foreign policy. The coming of the steel-clad battleship, of the dreadnought 
and the submarine before the First World War; of the bomber and of 
the atomic bomb since, have modified her strategic position though, with 
due respect to some recent critics, they have not transformed it fundament- 
ally. In the twentieth century, as in earlier centuries, the twin purposes of 
Britain’s policy remain the safeguarding of her position in Europe by 
ensuring that neither the Low Countries nor France are controlled by an 
unfriendly Power; and the safety and well-being of her overseas Empire. 
In theory, and sometimes in practice, these twin purposes have not always 
been easy to reconcile, and in the post-war world, when the United 
Kingdom’s margin in man-power and resources in relation to responsibilities 
is so tenuous, the task of reconciliation may prove more exacting than at 
any time in the past. But its successful achievement is the condition of 
Britain’s survival as a Great Power, and that is why the relationship 
between the Commonwealth and Western Union is of cardinal importance 
today. The problem, however, though greater in urgency than at any 
earlier period in our history, is the same in essentials and demands the same 
pragmatic approach. It is well to remember that even in an atomic age 
geography allows little scope for originality in foreign policy. 

In recent times the aims of British foreign policy have been no- 
where more cogently stated than in Sir Eyre Crowe’s memorandum of 
January 1906. 


The general character of England’s foreign policy is determined by the 
immutable conditions of her geographical situation on the ocean flank of 
Europe as an island State with vast overseas colonies and dependencies, 
whose existence and survival as an independent community are inseparably 
bound up with the possession of preponderant sea power. The tremendous 
influence of such preponderance has been described in the classical pages 
of Captain Mahan. No one now disputes it. Sea power is more potent 
than land power, because it is as pervading as the element in which it 

1Sir Eyre Crowe, ‘‘Memorandum on the Present State of British Relations with France 


and Germany,” British Documents on the Origins of the War 1898-1914, Edited by 
G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, Vol. III, (London, H.M.S.O., 1928), p. 402. 
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moves and has its being. Its formidable character makes itself felt the 
more directly that a maritime State is, in the literal sense of the word, 
the neighbour of every country accessible by sea. 


Preponderant in an absolute sense, British sea power is no longer today, 
and that has two notable consequences. It has accentuated the responsi- 
bility of the Dominions for regional defence and, even more important, 
it has created a new relationship, not merely between the United Kingdom 
and the United States, now the greatest naval Power, but also between the 
Dominions and the United States. But these consequences, far-reaching 
though they are in other fields, do not alter the first need of this small 
island to protect herself against a hostile or covetous grouping of power in 
Europe. How is it to be met? In practice, argued Crowe, only by 
harmonizing the national policy of Britain with ‘the general desires and 
ideals common to all mankind.” The first interest of all countries is the 
preservation of national independence. It follows from this that England 
“thas a direct and positive interest in the maintenance of the independence 
of nations, and must be the natural enemy of any country threatening the 
independence of others, and the natural protector of the weaker com- 
munities.’’ Crowe then continued with two paragraphs so relevant to the 
emergence of Western Union that they deserve to be quoted in full.! 

History shows that the danger threatening the independence of this or 
that nation has generally arisen at least in part, out of the momentary 
predominance of a neighbouring State at once militarily powerful, 
economically efficient, and ambitious to extend its frontiers or spread its 
influence, the danger being directly proportionate to the degree of its 
power and efficiency, and to the spontaneity or ‘‘inevitableness’”’ of its 
ambitions. The only check on the abuse of political predominance derived 
from such a position has always consisted in the opposition of an equally 
formidable rival, or of a combination of several countries forming leagues 
of defence. The equilibrium established by such a grouping of forces is 
technically known as the balance of power, and it has become almost an 
historical truism to identify England’s secular policy with the maintenance 
of this balance by throwing her weight now in this scale and now in that, 
but ever on the side opposed to the political dictatorship of the strongest 
single State or group at a given time. 

If this view of British policy is correct, the opposition into which England 
must inevitably be driven to any country aspiring to such a dictatorship 
assumes almost the form of a law of nature. 


There will be many readers who will pause uneasily when they are 
confronted with the words “balance of power.’’ Is that, they will ask, 
the aim of British policy in Europe today? And the answer is that, if 
not the aim, it is at least a condition. It is a condition because the one 
lesson which is clear in the aftermath of two wars, both of which started 
in Europe, is that, while a balance of power may not in itself be sufficient 
to preserve peace, without any semblance of a balance on the Continent 
there will almost certainly be war. The temptation to a dominant land 


\bid., p. 403. 
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Power to establish a continental hegemony is too great to be resisted over 
a long period. But the restoration of a balance is a condition, not an end 
in itself. The end is the preservation of the freedom and integrity of the 
nations of Europe. 

It was evident by 1943 that the Second World War would leave a 
vacuum in power, and therefore a lack of balance, in Central and Western 
Europe. General Smuts was the first Empire statesman to suggest how 
best it might be filled. This he did in his speech to the Empire Parliament- 
ary Association in November 1943. He was concerned, on the one hand, 
to consolidate the Commonwealth by associating the self-governing 
Dominions with the government of colonial territories falling within their 
regional interest, and, on the other, to extend its stabilizing influence to 
Europe by linking it with the free peoples on its Western seaboard. What 
he said on this score is worth recalling. 

We have evolved a system in the Commonwealth which opens the door 
for developments of this kind. Today in the Commonwealth we have a 
group of sovereign States working together, living together in peace and 
in war, under a system that has stood the greatest strain to which any 
nations could be subjected. They are all sovereign States, they retain 
all the attributes and functions and symbols of sovereignty. Other 
neighbouring nations, therefore, living the same way of life, and with the 
same outlook, can with perfect safety say: ‘‘That is our group; why are 
we not there? With full retention and maintenance of our sovereign status, 
we choose that grand company for our future in this dangerous world.” 


Most significant is the emphasis on the retention and maintenance of 
full sovereign status. What General Smuts contemplated in 1943, and 
what the Dominions most naturally think of today, is a union in Western 
Europe which would leave each member State within that union master 
in its own house. If there are to be co-ordinating authorities, Dominion 
opinion is likely to welcome them so long as they do not infringe 
fundamentally upon national sovereignty. That is the sort of relationship 
which a decentralized Commonwealth understands, and the extension of it 
to Western Europe should create no particular problems and could be 
cordially welcomed. It leaves the United Kingdom with a freedom of 
action which enables her to undertaké and discharge obligations in other 
parts of the world. 

General Smuts’s emphasis on national sovereignty was not reiterated in 
the pronouncements of Western Union made by Mr. Bevin on January 22, 
1948, in which the concept was more formally launched to a welcoming 
Western world. On the contrary, so far as national sovereignty is involved 
Mr. Bevin’s words leave an impression of judiciously considered imprecision. 
There was no doubting his deep conviction that ‘‘the free nations of 
Western Europe must draw closely together.” That had been rendered 
imperative by the scale of Russian expansion and her ruthless communiza- 
tion of Eastern Europe, by the emergence once again of the police State, 
by the breakdown of the four Power discussions on Germany, and finally 
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by the naked hostility of the Soviet Union to the European Recovery 
Programme. All this made the closing ‘‘of the breach between East and 
West” the task for another day. What was imperative now, urged the 
Foreign Secretary, was the drawing together of ‘‘the kindred souls” of 
the West to preserve at least in one part of Europe the liberties of men 
and nations. 

All this rests firmly upon that foundation of traditional policy which 
Sir Eyre Crowe expounded. Western Union, too, is a ‘league for defence.” 
But is it not something more as well? Defence is not its only goal even 
though it is the most clearly defined. But what are the other purposes of 
Western Union? Is it likely to lead to the superseding of national 
sovereignties by the creation of an organic, a federal union? Or even a 
loose confederation? Or is it best regarded as a military alliance refashioned 
to meet the demands of modern warfare? These are the questions with 
which the Commonwealth countries are, or should be, profoundly concerned, 
for the answers must vitally affect their future relationship with the 
United Kingdom. But what are the answers? Mr. Bevin has not given 
them. He has spoken of federal union as a distant goal, but for the present 
he has wisely confined himself to emphasizing the need for taking one step 
atatime. “If,’’ he said on January 22, 1948, ‘‘we are to have an organism 
in the West it must be a spiritual union. While no doubt, there must be 
treaties, or at least understandings, the union must primarily be a fusion 
derived from the basic freedoms and ethical principles for which we all 
stand ...It is more of a brotherhood and less of a rigid system.’’ The 
essence of Mr. Bevin’s statesmanship, like that of Condorcet’s philosophy, 
is ‘‘a delicate liqueur wrapped up in cotton wool.”’ 

But if the British approach to Western Union is empirical and its aim 
not yet defined, that makes all the more important the deliberations of 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers in October. They too, will almost 
certainly concern themselves, not with distant prospects, but with actual 
problems. They will judge Western Union not by what it may one day 
become but by what it is today, remembering always that they are being 
presented not with a fait accompli but with an evolving policy whose 
direction they can influence, perhaps even determine. The Prime Minister, 
on May 5, 1948, asserted in the House of Commons that “‘in all these 
matters we keep in the closest touch with the other Commonwealth 
countries... We have kept in very, very close touch and we take very 
full account of their views.’” The Dominion representatives will, there- 
fore, come to the Conference familiar with the background to Western 
Union, with the steps that have been so far taken, and with the assurance 
that the United Kingdom will give the fullest weight to any views they 
may care to express. In the same debate! the Prime Minister remarked 
that he ‘‘was disturbed by the suggestion... that we might somehow get 


1Foreign Affairs (Western Union) Debate, May 5, 1948, Hansard, House of Commons 
Debates, Vol. 450, Cols. 1316, 1318. 
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closer to Europe than to our Commonwealth. The Commonwealth 
nations are our closest friends. While I want to get as close as we can 
with the other nations, we have to bear in mind that we are not solely a 
European Power but a member of a great Commonwealth and Empire.” 
It is this fact that lends so much importance to an appreciation of the 
Dominions’ attitude to Western Union. Because of their predisposition 
for thinking in severely practical terms such an appreciation, which is the 
principal purpose of this article, may most profitably be undertaken in the 
light of developments that have already taken place in Western Europe, 
while keeping in mind the supremely important fact that these develop- 
ments are intended to be only the first steps on the road to much closer 
economic and political integration. 

To expect at this stage any crystallized Commonwealth reaction to 
Western Union is to betray ignorance both of the way in which the 
Commonwealth system works and of the differences in approach which 
are created by the distinct regional interests and psychological characteris- 
tics of each self-governing nation within it. The elaborate system of 
intra-Commonwealth consultation, which Mr. Mackenzie King has 
described as ‘‘a continuing conference of Cabinets’’ is not well calculated 
nor even designed to produce prompt clear-cut reactions to new departures 
in long-term policy. On the contrary, it promotes discussion, sometimes 
rather desultory or one-way discussion, normally initiated in correspondence 
and continued in conference, and in the course of it little by little the 
attitude of the Commonwealth as a whole towards Western Union will 
no doubt become clearer. All that is certain at this stage is that the 
Commonwealth countries have differing views about Western Union, for 
the simple reason that it is likely to affect them in different ways; but 
that these differences are differences in emphasis, not in principle, for the 
Dominions have made it abundantly clear that they cordially welcome all 
steps taken by the United Kingdom to help to restore the shattered fabric 
of Western European economy, security and civilization. 

The steps that have so far been taken in Western Europe have not 
directly involved the oversea Dominions, and they are therefore more 
concerned with the direction than with the framing of policy at this stage. 
They have seen that the broad concept of Western Union has a dual 
background, the economic and the political, both of which have involved 
the creation of consultative organizations on a considerable scale. In the 
economic background are to be noted the Anglo-French Economic 
Committee, set up in September 1946; the Benelux Customs Union, 
which came into existence formally in October 1947; the more general 
agreement for discussion on colonial problems of common interest between 
the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, and Portugal; and last, and by far the 
most important, the Committee of European Economic Co-operation, 
set up after the Sixteen Nation Paris Conference of July-September 1947. 
The political counterpart to these steps towards economic co-operation is 
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on a more restricted scale. It is to be found in the Anglo-French Treaty 
of March 1947 and the Five Power Pact signed at Brussels in March 1948. 
The Brussels Pact extends beyond the strictly political field, though its 
most important provisions are those which provide for the setting up of 
joint consultative machinery for consultation on any situation constituting 
a threat to peace “from whatever quarter’ and the more specific com- 
mitment to joint defence in the event of aggression in Europe. Taken asa 
whole the picture is untidy and incomplete, but its pattern is clear enough 
and it is that pattern, and more particularly the United Kingdom’s actual 
and future part in it, that the Commonwealth as a whole needs to consider. 
Is there any conflict of interest between Britain’s new political and 
economic commitments with Western Europe and her well-tried association 
with the overseas countries of the Commonwealth? 

This question may be approached in different ways. Broadly speaking 
the Dominions can welcome without reservation the strategic commitments 
into which the United Kingdom has entered in Western Europe. The 
military security of Western Europe is something which they are all concerned 
to maintain. It is true that the Brussels Pact is not formally underwritten 
by any of the Dominions; neither in 1939 were the guarantees extended to 
Greece, Roumania, and Poland, nor, to quote the classic instance, did 
they opt to undertake the Locarno obligations in 1925. In the case of 
the all-important guarantee to Poland, the Dominions were informed but 
not consulted because there was not time for consultation. Their reaction 
to the invasion of Poland was, however, no different to that of countries 
specifically committed by treaty. In other words, while it is already the 
established tradition of Dominion foreign policy not to undertake specific 
commitments in Europe this is certainly not, as was proved so convincingly 
in 1939, tantamount to saying that their attitude is isolationist. Moreover, 
since July 1948 Canada has departed from tradition by joining in the 
Western Union defence talks as a member of the permanent military 
committee in London, thereby giving practical effect to her already 
declared policy of military assistance to the Western Powers in the event 
of aggression. 

The Dominions, other than Ceylon, have no specific commitments to 
assist Britain in the event of aggression. Within the Commonwealth 
there are, however, regional security arrangements of which the most 
important is the Australia-New Zealand Agreement of 1944, guaranteeing 
mutual assistance in the Pacific in the event of war. Apart from this and 
other less important commitments explicitly agreed, the general foundation 
of Commonwealth policy rests on the assumption that through the sharing 
of common ideals and of a common sense of purpose a united Commonwealth 
would in fact resist aggression against any member of it. The procedure 
followed in 1939 was that war was declared by the Canadian and South 
African Parliaments after debate, but the Pacific Dominions considered 
themselves at war when the King was at war. In 1941, however, Australia 
conformed to the practice adopted by Canada and South Africa in 1939 
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and declared war on Japan separately, by a decision of her own Parliament. 
This emphasis upon individual responsibility has been accentuated during 
and since the war with the wider representation of the Dominions in 
foreign countries. It may be taken to imply a hardening of opinion against 
any formally co-ordinated or common foreign policy. Mr. St. Laurent 
defined the position in relation to the Commonwealth so far as Canada was 
concerned in 1947, and to his definition the other Dominions would, with 
minor changes in emphasis, subscribe. 

What he said is: 

We seek to preserve it as an instrument through which we, with others 
who share our objectives, can co-operate for our common good in peace 
as in war. On the other hand, we should continue to resist, as in the 
past, efforts to reduce to formal terms of specific commitments this 
association which has demonstrated its vitality through the common 
understanding upon which it is based. We should likewise oppose develop- 
ments in our Commonwealth relations which might be inconsistent with 
our desire to participate fully in the task of building an effective 
international organisation on a wider scale.! 

This emphasis upon individual responsibility in no way implies that 
the Commonwealth will not act in co-operation in the event of aggression. 
It is an important question of approach. The Dominions would agree, 
in the words of Mr. Mackenzie King, that they would not consider them- 
selves bound to ‘become involved in any war into which other parts of the 
British Empire may enter simply because we are part of the British Empire,” 
but when “forces of evil are present in the world fighting against the 
forces of good,”’ then there is no hesitation on the part of the Dominions in 
playing a full part in the common cause. In the event of unprovoked 
Russian aggression, they would regard the war as a war against the ‘“‘forces 
of evil” and their participation would not be in doubt. 

There has been a warm welcome for the Brussels Pact in Canada, 
South Africa, and New Zealand; a more hesitant welcome in Australia, 
and no particular reaction in the new Asian Dominions where the value of 
the Commonwealth connection is assessed largely in relation to the 
resources the United Kingdom has available for extra-European commit- 
ments. By the public it is commonly interpreted as a pact against Russia 
which will at least strengthen Britain’s position in Europe. Mr. Mackenzie 
King has said that Canada regards it as a partial realization of the idea of 
collective security, and, as such, as a step which might well be followed by 
other similar steps until an association is built up of all free States willing 
to accept responsibilities of mutual assistance to prevent aggression and 
preserve peace. In his significant speech of April 29, 1948, Mr. St. Laurent 
contemplated a collective security league arising out of Western Union 
in which Canada would play a full part. In the Pacific the emphasis 
seems to be more upon the restoration of a balance of power in Europe. 
In the Commonwealth as a whole, the Brussels Pact has been regarded 


1“The Foundations of Canadian Foreign Policy in World Affairs.” Lecture given at 
the University of Toronto, January 13, 1947. 
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in the limited context of a military alliance for strategic purposes which, 
while helping to bring about co-operation among Western European 
States, does not in any fundamental sense impair their sovereignty. The 
welcome for the pact does not therefore necessarily imply a welcome for 
further steps towards a more far-reaching union. 

If the Commonwealth as a whole agrees that Western Union is the 
most effective means of preserving peace in Europe, there are to be detected 
in the pronouncements of Dominion statesmen considerable differences 
about what they consider it may achieve. General Smuts has consistently 
spoken of the association of the Commonwealth and Western European 
countries as a means of bringing into being a third Great Power, or Power 
Group, which would be the co-equal of the two colossi who now dominate 
the world. Canadian opinion has, on the other hand, looked more to the 
emergence of an “Atlantic Union” in which the United States, the British 
Commonwealth, and the countries of Western Europe would be associated 
as a “‘league of free peoples,” sufficiently powerful and prepared to dis- 
courage aggression from whatever quarter. Both in Canada and in 
Australia particular emphasis has been placed upon Western Union as a 
partial realization of the idea of collective security by an arrangement 
under the Charter of the United Nations. Mr. Mackenzie King has 
contemplated that it is a step which may be followed “by other similar 
steps until there is built up an association of all free States...” Faith 
in the United Nations may be dimmed, but it is not destroyed, and for 
Commonwealth countries which have interests in every part of the world 
the ideal for which the United Nations stands must remain the goal. 
For them peace is indivisible. 

While in the long run it is reasonable to suppose that a tolerably 
coherent Commonwealth policy towards Western Union will emerge, it 
is well to remember that such a policy will, and must be, the product 
of discussion among member-nations whose individual approaches are 
conditioned by, and must reflect, the long-term, economic, political 
and geographical factors which determine their attitudes towards 
Commonwealth and world affairs. In all great enterprises there is a 
balance of profit and loss, and in the case of Western Union the scales will 
come to rest in different places for each Dominion. And because for each 
the individual balance sheet must be the starting point for discussion, 
it is not unprofitable to look for a moment a little more closely into the 
considerations which are likely to weigh most heavily in the determination 
of policy. 

Only one member of the Commonwealth, Eire, is directly involved in 
the broader plans for co-operation in Western Europe. She is a member 
of the Sixteen Nations under the European Recovery Plan, and first 
Mr. de Valera, and subsequently Mr. MacBride, have played a full part in 
the discussions at Paris and Washington. In the earlier stages her 
spokesmen were at pains to emphasize that Ejire’s concern was only with 
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the economic recovery of Western Europe in which she had, and has, in 
view particularly of her dollar deficit and her sterling balance, a direct 
and immediate interest. Less easy to define because of conflicting currents 
of opinion at home is Eire’s political approach. Two things, however, 
may be said with reasonable assurance. Her people have been consistently, 
and for fundamental reasons, anti-Communist in outlook since 1917, and 
the only result of the extension of Communist influence in Eastern Europe 
has been to harden their antipathy. On the other hand, so long as Eire is 
preoccupied with the removal of the Border, which means so long as 
Partition remains, her direct participation in plans for the defence of 
Western Europe is hardly to be looked for. But Eire has long contemplated 
some closer association even involving some sacrifice of sovereignty with 
the countries of Western Europe, partly because it would ease psycho- 
logically the still unresolved problem of her relationship with the 
Commonwealth, and it is certainly not to be assumed that she would 
remain neutral in the event of a war in Western Europe brought about by 


unprovoked Russian aggression. ‘Our sympathies,” remarked Mr. 
MacBride in his significant statement of July 20, 1948, to the Dail, ‘‘lie 
clearly with Western Europe.’”’ But he added, “the continuance of 


Partition precludes us from taking our rightful place in the affairs of 
Europe.” 

Less directly than Eire, South Africa is none the less equally closely 
involved in the implications of Western Union. The psychological 
approach of the two countries also has something in common. South 
Africa is profoundly anti-Communist in outlook, though it is far from 
impossible that Dr. Malan’s native policy will drive the politically 
conscious section of her predominantly African population to embrace a 
creed whose appeal to the underprivileged is so direct and impelling. 
Again for the Afrikaans-speaking South African closer association with the 
Netherlands through Western Union is welcome, though it is a mistake 
to suppose that the prospect would influence his political opinions to any 
marked extent. But the attitude of South Africa to Communist aggression 
is clearly defined. On this point there is no difference between the parties. 
Die Burger praised General Smuts’s speech at Cambridge on June 10, 1948 
remarking that Dr. Malan could not have better expressed the outlook of 
South Africa. ‘‘For the first time in the history of the Union,” this paper 
commented, “the two main opposing parties are in essential agreement 
about South Africa’s position in the world at a time of crisis.” Her position 
is ‘unyielding resistance to Communist expansion.” In a war with Russia, 
stated Dr. Erasmus, the Minister of Defence, South Africa would not be 
neutral. 

The economic and social interests of South Africa are bound to be 
intimately affected by the plans of the Western Colonial Powers to develop 
the resources of their colonial territories in Africa. In its early stages 
at least the implementation of this policy is likely to be of direct benefit 
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to South African economy by increasing the demand for her raw materials, 
her capital and consumer goods. On the longer run it may promote some 
competition for labour which will almost certainly prove unequal to all 
the demands made upon it, and, more important, it may lead to contrasts 
in social policy which must surely some day provoke repercussions of a 
formidable character, for the opening up of colonial Africa to modern 
industrial enterprise can hardly fail to promote greater economic and 
political consciousness among the African population. In British 
territories it is the declared policy that responsibilities shall be handed 
over to the African as soon as he is able to undertake them, and therefore 
there is no underlying conflict between economic and social policy. But 
this serves only to throw into clearer relief the contrast with native policy 
in the Union and to pose the question of how far two policies fundamentally 
at variance can be pursued in co-operation over a long period of years? 

It is not possible to think of South Africa’s relationship with Western 
Union without thinking of the probable consequences of economic co- 
operation between the European Colonial Powers. It is only too easy to 
talk in spacious terms about the benefits to Europe and to Africa which 
are likely to accrue from the “economic integration” of colonial territories. 
Integration in itself does not increase either resources or productivity. 
The crying need in colonial Africa is for capital goods and more efficient 
means of transport. Of these there are shortages in all the Western 
European countries, so a pooling of their recources on the short run can, 
at best, do little to improve the situation. The danger of exaggerated 
hopes is that they lead only too easily to disillusionment with a policy of 
development whose great possibilities can only be judged over a long 
period of years. Moreover, the merits of economic integration need to be 
considered critically from the wider point of view of Commonwealth 
policy in Africa. It is supremely important in this context that the natural 
aspirations of the African should be satisfied. He is not likely to be 
particularly enamoured of a policy of economic integration if he thinks, 
as he well may, that its consequence will be to impose remote control from 
Europe just at a time when more and more political power is being trans- 
ferred into his hands. What he will welcome is economic development, 
in whose planning he shares so far as possible as a partner, in which his 
predominant interest is frankly recognized, and which will lead directly to 
a raising of his standard of living. 

It has already been noted that the Canadian attitude to Western 
Union is more clearly defined, perhaps because it is more easy to define, 
than that of any other Dominion. Almost everything predisposes 
Canadian opinion in its favour. The French-Canadians comprising the 
traditional hard core of isolationism seem reconciled even to specific com- 
mitments in Western Europe because of their detestation of Communism, 
whose spreading tentacles were exposed in the Canadian spy trials, while 
association with France is psychologically welcome. Mr. St. Laurent’s 
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review of Canadian policy on April 29, 1948, presumably took these 
French-Canadian reactions fully into account. But, as he once more 
underlined, for Canada as a whole it is the fact of close Anglo-American 
co-operation in European policy that has been of cardinal importance. 
Always profoundly concerned that British and American foreign policy 
should keep in step, the American initiative in the rebuilding of Western 
Europe has been doubly welcome in that it reconciled Canada’s interests 
as a North American and as a British nation. 

In the strategic field the point of departure for Canadian policies is 
to be found in the North American Defence Pact of 1940, which was 
extended in 1947 to cover peace-time co-operation for the defence of the 
North American continent. The looming, if still comparatively distant, 
menace of Arctic warfare has given a new urgency to joint research and 
training manoeuvres in the Far North. All this means that the lines 
of Canadian policy are determined, perhaps pre-determined in large 
measure as much by her commitments in North America as by her ties 
with the rest of the Commonwealth, though it is always to be remembered 
that in 1939 Canada entered the war while the United States remained 
non-belligerent. Co-operation in the building up of armed resistance to 
aggression by the United States now is an oblique recognition by the 
United States of the correctness of Canadian policy in 1939. Western 
Europe is now recognized to be the first line of defence for North America, 
and, as Mr. St. Laurent realistically underlined, what Western Europe 
needs for its effective defence is not any assurance from Canada but 
military guarantees from the United States in which Canada would 
participate. It is in this direction that Canadian policy now seems firmly 
set. 

In the Pacific Dominions the reaction to Western Union has been more 
complex. They think of themselves as outposts of European civilization 
in the Pacific, and in Australia particularly it is felt that if this traditional 
role is to be maintained they must be able to rely upon support from the 
Commonwealth as a whole. It is this that lies behind the uneasiness 
that has been expressed in Australia lest the United Kingdom’s expanding 
commitments in Europe should lead her to play a smaller role in Far 
Eastern affairs, particularly in relation to the peace settlement with 
Japan. It is not without significance that many of the recent proposals for 
closer integration of Commonwealth policy have come from Australia. 
The purpose of the Consultative Council which Mr. Curtin advocated in 
1943-44, and of the Secretariat which was designed to serve it, as well as 
more recent suggestions made personally by Lord Bruce in the House of 
Lords and by Mr. Menzies, have all been designed, in part at least, to 
strengthen Australia’s hand in the Pacific by assuring her of co-ordinated 
support for policies for which she, as the representative of the Common- 
wealth in that area, would be primarily responsible. This emphasis upon 
regional responsibility, which has in recent years profoundly xinfluenced 
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Australian policy, found practical expression in the Australian-New 
Zealand Agreement of 1944, in the South Seas Commission, and the 
Commonwealth Conference at Canberra in 1947, at which the preliminary 
drafts for the peace treaties with Japan were discussed. These broad 
political considerations, which make Australians reluctant to see the 
United Kingdom too deeply committed in Western Europe, are reinforced 
by certain economic considerations. Australia needs capital goods, which 
she can obtain only from the United Kingdom, in order to expand her 
industries, and she fears lest economic integration in Western Europe 
may mean that her claims take second place to those of Western European 
countries. Hitherto, Australian and New Zealand primary producers have 
discriminated in favour of the United Kingdom. So long as the world 
suffers from a food deficit closer integration with Western Europe will 
serve only to enlarge the potential market for produce from the Pacific. 
But looking further ahead, it is possible or even likely that as Western 
Union becomes more closely welded the United Kingdom might take 
future surpluses from the Low Countries and Scandinavia to the detriment 
of the Australian and New Zealand producers. Again, as much, perhaps 
more than, any other Dominion, Australia will be affected by the future of 
Imperial Preference. It has been argued, on the one hand, that the 
preferential system is now somewhat out-dated, on the other, that in any 
event a satisfactory economic relationship between the Commonwealth and 
Western Europe could be devised, possibly on the basis of a double-decker 
tariff. But the Australians may not be easily convinced on either score 
and it is doubtful whether the superficially attractive solution of a double- 
decker tariff would survive any close examination. Behind all these 
particular doubts lies the misgiving lest Britain’s desire to co-operate with 
her neighbours in Western Europe may not in the long run lead to a change 
in the direction and volume of her trade.! The reverse of this is to be 
found in the firm conviction in the Pacific Dominions that the prosperity of 
Britain and the Commonwealth depends primarily upon closer economic 
association within the Commonwealth. 

It would be quite wrong to infer from what has been said that Australian 
opinion is in any way hostile to Western Union. On the contrary, as 
Dr. Evatt said on July 26, 1948, Australia’s concern in the European 
situation “‘is direct and vital.”’ If it is felt that the economic implications 
of Western Union require careful scrutiny at the Commonwealth 
Conference in October, its strategic implications are cordially welcomed. 
When Mr. Chifley visited Berlin in June 1948, he stated categorically on 
his arrival at Gatow airport that ‘no question arises where Australia stands 
in regard to Berlin. We stand with the Western Allies. Any other 
attitude would be unthinkable.” 

The new Indian Dominions are, and must for some time be, inevitably 
preoccupied with their own affairs and with events in South-East Asia. 


1Cf. Dispatch from Sunday Times Australian Representative. Sunday Times, May 9, 
1948, 
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The concern of India is to avoid explicit commitments to either of the two 
Great Power blocs at this stage, and for this reason no clearly defined 
attitude to Western Union is to be looked for. Two points, however, both 
India and Pakistan must always have in mind. Politically, the value of 
the Commonwealth to them must largely depend upon the margin of power 
and resources which the United Kingdom has for commitments outside 
Europe, and, economically, the ability of the United Kingdom to supply 
capital goods to enable India and Pakistan to build up an industrial system 
as quickly as conditions allow remains a decisive factor. Like the Pacific 
Dominions, therefore, they would presumably not like to see the claims of 
Western Europe given an absolute priority. 

The most important conclusion to be drawn from this brief survey of 
the reactions of the Dominions to Western Union is that the initiative 
lies with the United Kingdom. It is her responsibility to formulate policy 
in relation to Western Union, and the responsibility and the opportunity 
are the greater because of the very wide measure of support which the 
concept has elicited from the Dominions. In the formulation of policy her 
predominant concern must be to reconcile her interests in Europe and her 
interests overseas. On the strategic side this presents few difficulties; 
on the political and economic sides competing claims must be balanced. 
That can hardly be done if the approach is rigid or theoretic. It demands 
on the contrary a readiness to weigh practical issues as they arise and a 
prudent aversion to finalities. All this is in full accord with the traditional 
pragmatism which Sir Eyre Crowe described as the characteristic of British 
statesmanship. 

If not of equal, it is at least of considerable importance that the gaze 
of British statesmen should not rest exclusively on European problems, 
even if today Western Europe constitutes at once the danger zone and the 
most effective bastion of security for the Commonwealth as a whole. 
Mr. Mackenzie King has spoken of ‘leagues of free peoples” for which 
Western Union should be the pattern and of which it would remain the 
most important, but not the only one. This is a conception that seems 
to merit closer consideration. It is possible to conceive of a security 
system, in which the Commonwealth countries would in co-operation with 
the United States play a full part, composed of “leagues of free peoples” 
co-operating for their own defence in the Mediterranean, in the Indian 
Ocean, and in the Pacific areas. The interests and responsibilities of these 
“leagues of free peoples’’ could be dove-tailed, and as a whole, buttress the 
wider concept of the United Nations. For the Commonwealth, however 
important Western Europe must be, it is not and cannot be the only region 
in which leadership and organization is required. In this context the 
language of the Brussels Treaty is perhaps not wholly satisfactory. It 
speaks of an obligation on the part of the signatory powers to ‘“‘resist 
aggression in Europe.” It is argued that because, in the first place, 
Western Europe is the most likely target of attack and, in the second, 
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that because outside Europe no major act of aggression could be countered 
effectively except through the active intervention of the United States, 
this restrictive phrase is at the least innocuous. But in the event of 
aggression in the Middle East, in the Far East, or even in Southern Asia, 
in all of which areas the Commonwealth countries would almost certainly 
be involved, the possible neutrality of the other Western Union Powers 
might be a positive disadvantage. It is not so much a question of wha 
forces they might be able to send overseas, but of what forces they migh 
be able to tie down by active participation in Europe. Whatever the 
merits of this particular provision, it does seem essential in general that 
the extra-European field should be consistently kept in the forefront in 
any future negotiations. 

Behind all this lies a more far-reaching problem. The nations of the 
Commonwealth have cordially welcomed the consolidation of Western 
Europe on the assumption that it does not involve the United Kingdon 
in commitments which will either compel her to abandon, or leave her 
unable to fulfil, the extra-European role she has played in the past. 
Alliances involving a merging of authority with the Western Union States 
may prove acceptable and welcome, but any union involving the loss of 
the United Kingdom’s freedom of action must raise for them the mos 
formidable misgivings. The long-term question, therefore, that deserves 
the consideration of Empire statesmen is the extent to which Britain can, 
if she so wishes, co-operate in a Western Union whilst retaining a sufficient 
margin of resources and freedom of action to maintain effective leadership 
in the Commonwealth overseas. 

One last point arises from consideration of the United Kingdom’s 
relationship with Western Union and her parallel relationship with the 
Commonwealth. In Western Union, machinery for co-operation is being 
established, and the prospect is that that machinery will be enlarged 
both in range of responsibility and in scale. Within the Commonwealth 
the predominant view has consistently been that machinery for co-operation 
is essential when co-operation is in its early stages, and is therefore to be 
welcomed in the case of Western Union, but that the need for such 
machinery has been outlived in the friendly, intimate association of the 
British Group of Nations. ‘‘The more machinery we have,” remarked 
General Smuts recently, ‘‘the more friction there will be.”” This contrast 
in procedure is important both to remember and to understand. Nothing 
could be more mistaken than the belief that what is appropriate for 
Western Union must also be appropriate for the Commonwealth. 


July 1948. 








FINLAND SINCE THE ARMISTICE 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


+, A remarkable achievement lies behind the fact that Finland is still a 
;lemocratic country. No nation fought harder against the Russians than 
-did the Finns, first when they fought alone against Russia in the Winter 
-War of 1939-40, then when they fought with German help in 1940-41; 
the number of young Finns killed in those wars was over 85,000, a figure 
which represents 7.2 per cent of the total active man-power. The terms of 
the Armistice of September 1944 were crippling: few people imagined then 
that Finland would be able to survive in the post-war years as an 
independent State with all her democratic institutions intact. 

The Armistice terms presented four great problems to Finland. The 
first was that of expelling the Germans from her northern provinces. If 
the Finns were to fail to do that unaided, they would have to have Russian 
help, which would mean Russian military occupation, no doubt permanent, 
jof their country. The ensuing campaign against the 200,000 German troops 
on Finnish soil was undertaken by a force of 40,000 Finns. It cost four 
thousand Finnish casualties and the ravaging of Arctic Finland, where the 
Germans destroyed bridges and railways, and burnt towns and villages, 
in their retreat. 

A more serious problem was set by the territorial clauses of the 
. Armistice. The Russians annexed the Petsamo province, thus cutting 
Finland off from access to the Arctic waters, and the Karelian province, 
thus depriving her of some of her best land, of her second city, Viipuri, 
and of the Saimaa Canal which was the necessary channel for the bulk of 
her timber trade. The Russians forced Finland to lease to them the 
Porkkala peninsula where they proposed to build a naval base. These 
territorial clauses made it impossible for Finland to defend herself against 
Russia in the future; having lost Petsamo, she had no direct contact 
with the American or British Fleet; having lost Karelia she had no 
defensible frontier; with the lease of Porkkala she had to grant to the Soviet 
Union ‘‘the use of the railways, waterways, roads and air routes necessary 
for the transport of personnel and freight dispatched from the Soviet 
Union to the naval base at Porkkala-Udd, and... the unimpeded use of all 
forms of communication between the Soviet Union and the territory leased 
in that area.” The Porkkala peninsula lies a few miles to the West of 
Helsinki; the Russians therefore have the right to move troops through the 
Finnish capital. 

The territorial clauses involved also a heavy economic loss. About 
13 per cent of Finland’s national wealth lay in the ceded regions: they had 
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produced between 10 and 12 per cent of the nation’s agricultural and 
industrial output, and included a third of her fisheries and over a quarter 
of her harnessed water-power. Their loss made the third problem, that of 
reparations, vastly more difficult to solve. 

The reparations clauses of the Armistice obliged Finland to indemnify 
Russia ‘‘to the amount of 300 million dollars, payable over six years in 
commodities.”” In subsequent negotiations the period was extended to 
eight years, but the sum was in effect doubled or trebled by a Russian 
stipulation that the commodities were to be valued at the price-level of 
1938, with an addition of 15 per cent in some cases and 10 per cent in others. 
The commodities were specified in the closest detail and were not of types 
that Finland could easily produce. Only one third of the total bill was to 
be paid in timber and timber products, which had made up to 80 per cent 
of Finland’s exports before the war. Another third was to be paid in ships 
and cables, for which Finland lacked the raw materials—there is no iron, 
no steel in Finland. The remaining third was to be paid in the form of 
various types of machinery which Finland had never exported or even 
manufactured before, and for which she lacked not only the materials but 
the plant, the machine tools and the skilled labour. It was reckoned that 
the payment of reparations would take about 10 per cent of the Finnish 
national income, a burden more than twice as heavy as any imposed on 
Germany by the victorious Powers after 1918. Failure to deliver any 
category of goods by the date specified would mean a fine of 5 per cent per 
mensem, and deficiency in one category could not be compensated by 
excess in another. 

But the most formidable problem of all was not that set by the campaign 
against the Germans or by the territorial losses or even by the reparations. 
It was the political problem. Finland had to have a Government that would 
be friendly to the Soviet Union—a Government which would not only be 
friendly but which would seem in Soviet eyes to be so. How could a people 
like the Finns who were essentially democratic in the Western sense and 
whose distrust of Russia had been increased by aggressions from the 
East repeated over seven hundred years ever bring themselves to support 
such a Government? The solution of this problem would call for a patience, 
a degree of tact, a mixture of solidarity and subtlety on the part of the 
Finns which would be an unparalleled test of democratic character. 

Perhaps Finland was fortunate in having a man like Juho Kusti 
Paasikivi available for office after the Armistice. He was persona grata 
to the Bolsheviks who had negotiated with him on no fewer than four 
occasions in the preceding twenty-four years—first when he led the Finnish 
peace delegation which drew up the Treaty of Tartu after the Finnish 
War of Independence in 1920, then when he led the delegation sent to 
Moscow to discuss Russia’s demands in 1939, again when he represented 
Finland in Moscow during the negotiations over the settlement after 
the Winter War, and finally when he had taken a leading part in the 
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negotiation of the Armistice of 1944. Besides being persona grata to the 
Russians, Dr. Paasikivi was well trusted by the Finns, especially by those 
of the right, whose Conservative Party he had led for a time in the nineteen- 
thirties. As Prime Minister after the Armistice and as President after 
Marshal Mannerheim’s resignation in March 1946, Dr. Paasikivi, in spite 
of his old age—he was born in 1870—served Finland well. 

The elections of March 1945 were the first to be held in any defeated 
country after the war. Except in so far as a few of the War Cabinet leaders 
were forbidden to stand as candidates, and that no criticism of the Soviet 
Union was permissible, they were fair and free. All the traditional Finnish 
political parties entered the lists and the need for a pro-Russian Party was 
met by the formation of a new group, the Finnish People’s Democratic 
League (S.K.D.L.). This was a new guise for the Finnish Communists, 
strengthened by fellow-travellers and splinter-groups of the left. It had 
a great success in winning the play-for-safety-with-Russia vote. Of the 
200 seats in the Finnish Parliament, the S.K.D.L. won 49. Another 49 
went to the Agrarians, or farmers’ party. The Social Democrats, who 
have always been the strongest political party in Finland won 50. An 
agreement was made between these three incongruous parties to support 
a Coalition Government, in which the Prime Ministership would go to an 
S.K.D.L. fellow-traveller, M. Pekkala, and the key position of Minister 
of the Interior to an out-and-out Communist, M. Leino. Thus Russia was 
placated and the security of Finnish democracy to some extent secured, for 
the President and most of the Cabinet Ministers were non-Communists, 
and 74 per cent of the M.P.’s were wary of, though not in open opposition 
to, the S.K.D.L. 

The first two years following the Armistice were a terrible time for 
Finland. There was the constant fear of Russian intervention, a fear kept 
at fever pitch: by a series of more or less minor interferences in Finland’s 
internal affairs, ranging from Russia’s insistence that the war leaders, 
including Vdiné Tanner, the head of the Social Democrats, should be 
sentenced and imprisoned for treason, to demands that certain plays should 
be banned and certain cultural societies closed down. There was the 
appalling burden of reparations, a burden intensified by the need to find 
goods to export to the West, with which to buy materials such as coal and 
steel which were necessary for the manufacture of reparations-goods. 
There was the task of finding homes and land and suitable occupation for 
the 460,000 Karelian refugees. The Finns of the Karelian province had 
refused to stay in their homeland when it was annexed by Russia. Leaving 
everything behind them, they had made their way into the Finland that 
remained free. There they had to be re-settled. It meant an addition of 
one to every eight of the existing population. To find them house-room 
the Finns imposed on themselves a ration of one room per person: anyone, 
from the Prime Minister downwards, whose family occupied more space 
than that was obliged to take lodgers. To find them land, the already small 
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farms of Finland were further sub-divided. That meant a fall, for a short 
time at least, in Finland’s agricultural production. 

For food, clothes, housing and transport the Finns were in a bad way 
during those first years after the Armistice. Of the four basic foods of the 
Finnish people, bread was strictly rationed to twelve pounds a month, 
butter was available only as part of the fat ration of a pound a month, 
milk was cut down to a quarter of a pint a day for adults, and salted 
herrings were unobtainable. No one starved in Finland, but most people 
lost weight and in the towns almost everyone was hungry. Potatoes were 
severely rationed, and for meat it was necessary to go to the black market 
and to pay fantastic prices. There was no tea and virtually no coffee, 
and even when the sugar ration was raised to a pound a month it seemed 
to go nowhere because there were no jam, no confectionery, no sweets. 
But the food situation was not so bad as might have appeared from the 
ration-scales or from the shop-windows. Almost everyone in Finland is a 
farmer or related to a farmer, and there is always food on a farm. 

If the food situation was not as bad as it looked, the position in regard 
to clothing and footwear was a great deal worse. Finns always contrive 
to look clean and decent in their dress, and with clothing coupons enough 
for a new suit or a set of underclothes every eighteen months, there would 
seem to be no serious shortage of new clothes, but, in fact, woollen garments 
were unobtainable, and the Finnish factories’ experiments with synthetic 
fibres were not happy. The shortage of footwear was more serious than 
that of clothes. In order to buy a pair of leather shoes it was necessary 
to have not only coupons and the money, but a license signed by two 
magistrates confirming the fact that the would-be purchaser had only one 
wearable pair. Many children, especially in the Arctic parishes, were 
unable to go to school for the lack of anything to wear on their feet. 

The housing situation would be the last to be improved. The Finnish 
building industry was working to capacity on reparations (Stalingrad was 
being re-built with Finnish pre-fabricated houses), and when housing- 
timber could be spared it would be needed for export for the purchase 
of essential imports, especially coal and petrol. In the absence of these 
fuels, transport was a make-shift affair in 1944, 1945 and 1946. Cars, 
buses and lorries ran, when they ran at all, on gas generated from portable 
wood-burning plants. 

The outcome of these post-war conditions was bound to be an economic 
crisis. The chief domestic anxiety of the Government was over its ability 
to control inflation. Prices were rocketing and there seemed no way of 
preventing wages from rocketing after them. On April 11, 1947, the 
Government resigned when the Agrarian Party recalled its representatives 
on the ground that the Prime Minister had unworthily yielded to a demand 
for higher wages on the part of the transport workers. For six weeks 
Finland was without a Government. The Social Democrats were inclined 
to agree with the Agrarians in wanting to replace their alliance with the 
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S.K.D.L. by a different coalition, but no one could devise an acceptable’ 
and workable alternative. In the end the old Government recalled its 
resignation and lamely resumed office. Inflation continued to be an 
anxiety but the prices/wages question tended to become less acute. By 
September 1947 the official cost of living index reached 617 (counting costs 
in the year after August 1938 as 100) and the wage index for industrial 
workers was between 650 and 800. This however gives no picture of the 
real value of wages: families were buying 20 per cent of their food on the 
black market whose prices did not enter into the calculations of the official 
index. Agricultural workers were better off, in comparison with their 
pre-war position, than the industrial workers, but salaried workers, 
especially civil servants and leaders, were a great deal worse off; the 
intellectual middle-class people were the new poor in Finland. 

It was a relief to all Finns when the Peace Treaty was signed on 
February 10, 1947. Negotiations had been protracted, not between 
Finland and the Victorious Powers—there was no room for negotiation 
there—but between the victors themselves. Britain had declared war 
bro forma on Finland in 1941, but had taken no part in hostilities and 
Finns were glad of Britain’s technical belligerence in that it would make 
her a party to the Peace Treaty, and a joint guarantor of its proper 
application. When the Finnish representatives appeared before the Paris 
Peace Conference they believed, no doubt, rightly, that they would have 
Britain’s support for their request that the reparations laid down in the 
Armistice terms should be reduced by one-third. M. Molotov, however, 
reproved the Finns sharply for their impertinence, and made it clear that 
peace terms were in fact a matter to be decided by Russia alone. Russia 
would consider no alleviation of the reparations demands, and the Treaty as 
finally signed was a confirmation of the terms of the Armistice. There 
was one clause which gave pleasure to Finns in so far as Britain was its 
guarantor: ‘Finland shall take all measures necessary to secure to all 
persons under Finnish jurisdiction, without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion, the enjoyment of human rights and of the fundamental 
freedoms, including freedom of expression, of press and publication, of 
religious worship, of political opinion and of public meeting” (Part II, 
Section II, Article 6). This meant that any future pressure from Russia 
to undermine the civil liberties in Finland must be opposed by Great 
Britain as a signatory to the Treaty. 

Moscow had been making all manner of difficulty for the Finns, but 
by the autumn of 1947 it seemed that Russian distrust was lessening. 
The request of the Finns that they might use parts of the Saimaa Canal, 
which was necessary for the transport of the timber from the forests to 
the mills and to the southern ports, had been listened to, if not yet granted. 
The question of the Finnish rights to use the railway between their two 
main towns, Helsinki and Turku, where it crossed the Russian zone of 
Porkkala, had been settled by the Russians consenting to allow a few 
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Finnish trains to cross the zone every day on condition that all windows 
were shuttered and doors locked, and that Finland should pay heavily 
for the trains to be drawn over the few miles of the zone by Russian 
engines. 

In fact, there was an enormous improvement in conditions in Finland 
by the end of 1947. Productivity was increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Finland was able now to export enough to pay for some of the necessary 
imports of consumer goods, and credits were being granted fairly freely 
by the United States and other Western countries. If the situation with 
regard to clothes and housing was no better for the Finnish citizen, the 
food and fuel situation was greatly improved. There were signs, too, that 
prices and wages were becoming stabilized, although both were still 
increasing, and a rise in civil servants’ salaries was realized to be a necessity. 
Cultural contacts with the West were being re-established on almost the 
old pre-war scale, and Russia’s suspicions of Finland’s unfriendliness 
seemed to be dying down. It appeared that the hard times were ending 
and that Finland was emerging at last from the darkness of the post-war 
years. 

But the early months of 1948 brought two crises, each of which seemed 
acute enough to precipitate Finland into the condition in which the 
Danubian States now find themselves. The first took the form of a’request 
by Stalin that the Finnish Government should enter into negotiations for a 
defence pact with the Soviet Union. The Finns could not imagine that a 
military pact could mean anything short of the end of Finland’s indepen- 
dence. A month passed before the Government could make up its mind 
to send an answer, but there was no excuse for refusing even to enter into 
negotiations, and in the end, after the President had declared that no pact 
would be signed until its terms had been discussed and approved by 
Parliament, a delegation was sent to Moscow. 

The last weeks of March and the first days of April 1948 were an 
anxious time. It seemed certain that the Russian terms would be 
unacceptable. It was even more certain that if the Russians should choose 
to apply military or even economic pressure to enforce their demands there 
would be no way of resisting them. Finland was disarmed, and the 
Russians had a base at Porkkala and rights of transit through their capital. 
Finland was not self-supporting, and her bread ration depended on the 
wheat and rye which Russia had contracted to send to Finland under a 
commercial agreement. Short of pressure from Russia, there would 
certainly be pressure from the Finnish Communists to force the acceptance 
of Russian terms. But the Finns were dourly sure that they would be able 
to resist pressure from their own Communists. What had just happened 
in Czechoslovakia could never happen in Finland. The Finnish President 
would never give his pen, the Finnish M.P.’s would never give their vote, 
the Finnish trade unionists would never give their support to a quasi- 
legal, almost constitutional transfer to Communism such as the Czechs 
had made. 
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The Finnish Communists seemed to be in two minds during those 
critical weeks. Their parliamentary leader, Hertta Kuusinen, the very 
able daughter of Otto Kuusinen, the Comintern official whom the Soviet 
Government had tried to set up as puppet President of Finland during 
the Winter War, and the wife of the Minister of the Interior, Leino, was 
declaring that the Communists would not turn to violence. But lesser 
leaders of the Party were talking openly about a putsch. The Party had 
only about 35,000 members and its support in the country was obviously 
dwindling—the 25 per cent vote that it had won in the general elections of 
1945 had sunk to 19 per cent in the municipal elections of December 
1947, and the trade union election of 1948 indicated further losses—but 
it had a great deal of money, a certain amount of small arms, an admirable 
organization and the patronage of the Minister of the Interior, who had 
packed the political police with Communists, and had eliminated the ablest 
non-Communists from the higher ranks of the regular police. Rank-and-file 
Communists were saying that if they made a putsch and it looked like 
failing, the Russians would be bound to intervene to secure its success. 

Such was the atmosphere when the terms of the pact with Soviet Russia 
were published early in April 1948. To the astonishment and relief of 
everyone they contained nothing new. The only obligation laid upon 
Finland was that ‘‘in the event of Finland, or the Soviet Union through 
Finnish territory, becoming the object of an armed attack by Germany 
or of any State allied with the latter, Finland will, true to its obligations 
as an independent State, fight to repel the attack. Finland will in such 
cases use all its available forces for defending its territorial integrity by 
land, sea and air, and will do so within the frontiers of Finland... if 
necessary with the assistance of, or jointly with, the U.S.S.R. In the 
cases mentioned the Soviet Union will give Finland the help required, the 
giving of which will be subject to mutual agreement between the con- 
tracting parties’ (Article 1). Some Finns were suspicious about the 
second Article—‘‘The contracting parties would confer, if it was established 
that there was a threat of any armed attack provided for in the first 
Article’-—but were consoled by the saving clauses in the first: only 
attacks ‘‘through Finnish territory’? would involve Finland in action and 
then only in action ‘‘within the frontiers of Finland.” As President 
Paasikivi said in a broadcast speech, the course of events would be the 
same, pact or no pact, if the U.S.S.R. were attacked through Finland, and 
there could be no harm in this being confirmed on paper. The only 
question left was why Stalin had insisted so firmly on the Finns entering 
into negotiations if he had nothing but such innocuous terms to present 
to them. Finnish public opinion had an answer to this which may or 
may not be sound. It was that Stalin had quite different terms in his 
mind when he demanded negotiations, but that the reaction to the Prague 
coup in the West—especially in the United States where President Truman 
was talking of conscription—was so ominous that it appeared that this 
was not the right moment for a forward policy in Finland. 
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The pact crisis had hardly died down when the second crisis arose. 
It began with a debate in the Finnish Parliament in the course of which the 
Communist Minister of the Interior, Leino, was accused of having acted 
unconstitutionally when, in 1945, he had arrested twenty refugees and 
handed them over to Russia without consulting his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. The debate was followed by a vote of no confidence in Leino, 
which was carried by 81 votes to 61. Leino refused to resign, and the 
President of the Republic, acting as he had every obligation to do under 
the constitution, proceeded to dismiss him. 

This seemed the moment for the Communists to make their putsch. 
They demanded the reinstatement of Leino. Failing that, they insisted on 
his being replaced by another member of the Communist Party. They 
organized deputations, processions, demonstrations. They called a general 
strike. But the strike was an abject failure. Dockers and stevedores came 
out in several of the ports but the vast majority of the workers paid no 
attention to the strike notices; at no time were there more than 17 per 
cent of the organized workers on strike. Having given the Communists 
time to demonstrate their impotence, President Paasikivi proceeded to 
make new Cabinet appointments in a way that would save their faces 
without granting their demands. The Ministry of the Interior went to 
Kilpi, a Social Democrat who had recently shown signs of joining the 
S.K.D.L. as a fellow-traveller; at the same time Leino’s wife, Hertta 
Kuusinen, was given a seat in the Cabinet as Minister without Portfolio, 
which meant without civil servants under her orders. 

The free and fair conduct of the forthcoming general elections was now 
assured. It was obvious to everyone, including the Communists, that 
the S.K.D.L. would lose fairly heavily at the polls. How heavily would 
depend on the voters’ reaction to a last-minute bribe by the Soviet 
Government. A few weeks before the elections, the Kremlin announced 
that the sum of reparations payments still due from Russia would be 
reduced by 50 per cent, and that there would be a loan to finance Finnish 
purchases from the Soviet Union. The Finnish Communists were thus 
presented with a wonderful piece of pre-election propaganda. Whom had 
the Finnish people got to thank for this remission of reparations? Was 
it not an open letter to the Finnish Cabinet from the Communist members 
that brought the Finnish Government to ask for a remission? Was it not 
a visit to Moscow by the Finnish Communist leaders that clinched the 
matter? Who could imagine that the Russians would have been so generous 
if there had not been Communists in the Finnish Cabinet? Would not 
further lenience from Russia depend on there being a strong Communist 
vote at the elections? 

But the Finnish people remembered that for nearly four years their 
local Communists had been insisting that the reparations burden was too 
light because Finland’s action in taking up arms against the Soviet 
Government deserved a much heavier punishment. Ever since the Peace 
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Treaty had been signed the Finnish Communists had been urging that 
any talk of a remission of reparations would constitute a breach of that 
sacred Treaty. It was noted, too, that the amount of the remission and 
of the future loan had been nicely calculated, as was made clear by a 
remark in the Tyékansan Sanomat, the Finnish Communist newspaper: 
“It should be stated that the reduction of the war indemnity, to which a 
loan of $5 million is being added, represents a sum which is equal to the 
total of the credits granted to Finland by the United States.” 

The election of July 1 and 2, 1948, took place in an atmosphere of com- 
plete calm. An unusually high percentage of the electorate went to the 
polls. The results were almost exactly as had been expected. The S.K.D.L. 
lost a quarter of their seats: with only 38 out of 200 seats in Parliament, 
they were now the third party in parliamentary strength—and only 33 of 
their seats were held by Communists. The Agrarians with 56 seats (com- 
pared with 49 in 1945) were now the first, and the Social Democrats with 
55 seats (50 in 1945) were the second. Next on the list were the Conserva- 
tives, who had most reason to be pleased with the election because their 
gains were proportionately greater than those of any other party: they 
won 32 seats, a gain of 4 since 1945. The Swedish People’s Party lost 
slightly (14 compared with 15 in 1945) and the Liberals lost heavily (5 
compared with 9). 

These results left a difficult problem in Cabinet making. The obvious 
solution would have been a left-centre coalition of Agrarians and Social- 
Democrats, with or without the adherence of one or both of the two 
smallest parties. But this would have meant leaving the S.K.D.L. in 
opposition, a position which might have been intolerable to its Russian 
sponsors. It was desirable to find places for the Communists and their 
fellow-travellers in the Cabinet, and the only questions were, which places 
and how many? 

The President called on M. Fagerholm, the Social Democrat who 
had been President (Speaker) of the last Parliament to form a Ministry, 
urging that it should consist, like the retiring Ministry, of members of the 
three main parties. MM. Fagerholm accordingly offered the S.K.D.L. 
five of the sixteen portfolios in his Cabinet, but the S.K.D.L. refused: 
five seats were not enough. In the end M. Fagerholm had to fall back on 
a minority Cabinet consisting of eight Social Democrats and eight non- 
party men. It was not a satisfactory solution: the new Government 
could count with certainty only on the 55 votes of the Social Democrats 
in Parliament. 

The overcoming of the two crises of the early months of 1948, the peace- 
ful elections and the formation of the new Government would not, of 
course, mean an end of Finland’s troubles. But they did constitute a new 
milestone in the long struggle of the Finns for national independence and 
for democracy in the Western sense. At any moment, as the Finns well 
know, the Russians may apply economic or military pressure which there 
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can be no possibility of resisting. At any moment the tale of Finnish 


liberty may be ended. But meanwhile the Finns are free, and there seems 
no doubt that by their pertinacity and their patience, their courage and 


their calm in the hard years since the Armistice, and not least in the early 
months of 1948, they have done much to deserve that freedom. It is no 


accident that Finland is the only surviving democracy in the Russian 
sphere of influence. 


August 1, 1948. 
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ATOMIG ENERGY CONTROL: 
THE PRESENT POSITION 


H. E. WIMPERIS 


THE story of Man’s unleashing of the energy so securely locked in the 
nucleus of the atom since the very creation of the world tells one of the 
most startling, and in some ways the most alarming, of all the achievements 
of science; an achievement of undoubted benefit to mankind if rightly 
used, tremendous in its power for evil in the wrong hands. That, to borrow 
Professor Toynbee’s phraseology, is the Challenge to our generation. What 
of the Response? 

In the instant reaction of public men in almost every part of the world 
we can feel pride. They saw at once the need to control the use made of 
the great discovery to ensure that its results should be beneficial to all 
nations and peoples alike. The great question was how to do it. 

The first attempt at an answer was directed along the idealistic lines 
which the grave moment of revelation inspired. So far, unfortunately, 
it has not succeeded. It is sad to confess a failure to achieve an ideal— 
even when the failure is only that of one’s first hopeful attempt. Like 
the ‘‘importunate widow” of the parable we must be ready to try, and 
try again, and in the meantime refuse to be discouraged. When on August 
6, 1945 a startled world realized that a new terrific factor had entered into 
mundane affairs, characteristically sturdy advice was given to his country- 
men by Mr. Churchill: ‘‘This revelation of the secrets of nature, long 
mercifully withheld from man, should arouse the most solemn reflections 
in the mind and conscience of every human being capable of comprehension. 
We must, indeed, pray that these awful agencies will be made to conduce 
to peace among the nations, and that instead of wreaking measureless 
havoc upon the entire globe they may become a perennial fountain of 
world prosperity.’’! 

To the searching questions so raised much anxious study has been given. 
In view of the international implications, political and technical, it was 
natural that the Royal Institute of International Affairs should seek to 
take its share in the common task. And less than a year after the military 
use of the new weapon against two cities of Japan, the Council of Chatham 
House decided to invite a number of men experienced in political and 
scientific affairs to form a Study Group to make a critical survey of what had 
up to that time been proposed for an international control of atomic 
energy, and to add their own suggestions; the objective was that the 


1Reported in The Times, August 7, 1945. 
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public should be made aware of the situation that had to be faced, and 
what needed to be done about it. If this Study Group was fully represen- 
tative of those eminent in political and scientific affairs, its strength was the 
greater in having as Chairman so distinguished a leader as Sir Henry Dale. 

In September last the Group felt the time had come when it would be 
fitting to issue, for the information and guidance of the general public, 
an interim report giving the views reached by its members on the grave 
issues involved. At that date there was yet room for hope that some 
acceptable scheme of control might be found (such as that proposed by the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission), hence the report did not 
attempt to discuss the very difficult situation which must arise were it 
found impossible to obtain unanimous assent to any form of international 
control sufficiently comprehensive to ensure a satisfactory measure of 
world security. Judging from the reception the report received, it may, 
I think, fairly be said that its publication met a need of the day. It was, 
indeed, very fully used by the speakers in the exceedingly informative 
debate in the House of Lords! which took place within a few days of its 
publication. 

The Work of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. Ten days 
after the date of the group’s report, the Atomic Energy Commission of 
the United Nations set out, in a Second Report (dated September 11, 1947) 
a full account of the scheme for control foreshadowed in its first report 
of December 31, 1946. But this carefully thought out plan, although it 
was supported by a substantial majority of the Commission, failed to 
win the unanimous consent necessary to all plans for common inter- 
national action. This unhappy lack of unanimity was also shown when 
the matter came before the Security Council, and all that could be done 
was to leave the matter over for the General Assembly in September- 
October 1948, with the recommendation that activities of the A.E.C. be 
suspended until further notice. 

As the United Nations Bulletin (June 1,.1948) bluntly put it:? 

Declaring that no useful purpose would be served by further negotiations 
at its level, the Atomic Energy Commission voted on May 17 to suspend 
its work...Agreement on international control is dependent... on 
co-operation in broader fields of policy, and failure to achieve it arises 
from a situation beyond the Commission’s competence. The report 
therefore recommends that the suspension should continue until the 
General Assembly finds that this situation no longer exists or until the 
permanent members of the Commission . . . find through prior consultation, 
a basis for agreement. 

The vote on May 17, 1948, took note of the fact that political questions 
had expressly been deferred until its Scientific and Technical Committee 
had established (September 1946), on the basis of the available scientific 
facts, that effective control of atomic energy was technologically feasible. 


‘Hansard, House of Lords Debates, Vol. 153, February 18, 1948, Cols., 1179-1213. 
2United Nations Bulletin, 1948, Vol. 4, No. 11, p. 459. 
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The Commissions then felt that it could proceed with the political aspects 
of the problem, and in its first and second reports showed how and to 
what extent, the world would need to adapt itself if it wished to be 
protected against misuse of the new discovery. Ways and means to 
eliminate the dangers of diversion, clandestine activities, and the seizure 
of atomic materials and facilities were carefully examined and, in the face 
of realities there was seen to be no alternative to a voluntary sharing by 
nations of some aspects of their rights of sovereignty. 

It was hoped that such a pattern of international co-operation, and 
the standards of openness in the dealings of one country with another 
which are indispensable in this field, might pave the way for similar 
co-operation in wider fields, such for instance as the control of other 
weapons of mass destruction, and ultimately the elimination of war itself 
as an instrument of national policy. 

But despite these beneficent features and its very generous provisions, 
especially on the part of the United States, the plan failed, owing to 
Russian opposition, to obtain enough votes. 

So, for the time being, some less comprehensive and, one must admit, 
less idealistic solution for the problem has to be sought. The target must, 
alas, change from high ideals to hard realities. 

It may be said at once that careful scrutiny shows no way in which 
the A.E.C. scheme could be so modified as to make it acceptable to declared 
U.S.S.R. policy, without the grave risk of rendering the security control 
ineffective. Some measure of risk in human affairs may be unavoidable, 
but here the risk was too great. In any new attack on the control problem 
one must remember that it has aspects both technical and political, and that 
it is necessary to begin at the technical end, since only the technicians 
can specify the practical machinery on control needed to make impossible 
a substantial degree of evasion or deception. It is then the task of the 
politicians to consider the measures necessary to give effect to these 
recommendations. The technical part, as I have said, proved to be capable 
of being solved without much difficulty. There was substantial agreement 
that effective measures of control are technically practicable. The political 
breakdown was due to the U.S.S.R. objection to most of the control 
measures proposed on the ground that they interfere with national 
sovereignty. 

It is not hard to see some basis for the Russian objection. It was part 
of the scheme that an Atomic Development Authority (commonly called 
A.D.A.) should own or license all ‘‘atomic’’ materials and ‘‘atomic’’ plants 
which might be used, or readily adapted for use, for military ends. This 
would include United Nations ownership of all source materials (uranium 
and thorium) as soon as mined, the ownership or management of all 
“dangerous” processes for the treatment of those materials, and the 
licensing of all plants for the production for civil purposes of atomic 
energy from ‘‘safe’’ atomic fuel, or for small-scale operations of a research 
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character. The U.S.S.R. feared that all this might put their own atomic 
energy industry under ‘‘foreign control’’ with consequent foreign influence 
on their whole economic set-up. They therefore expressed strong 
opposition to anything so contrary to their own ideology. Another 
objection was to the extensive form of inspection involved. Effective 
inspection by a highly competent international force would certainly be 
necessary, and A.D.A. would need an adequate staff for this purpose, 
though not nearly so many as would be needed if it was not itself controlling 
both plant and materials. This ingenious way of limiting the amount of 
necessary inspection was, as a writer in The Economist: put it, a technicians’ 
attempt to seduce the politicians into some surrender of sovereignty, but it 
was not seductive enough for Mr. Gromyko! 

It is plain that to be effective in the performance of their duties the 
A.D.A. inspectors must have power to travel and inspect in any country, 
and this certainly does conflict with any policy of complete national 
isolation, and does tend to make publicly known the location of plants 
for the production of warlike materials; it raises also awkward questions 
as to the preservation of ordinary trade secrets as well as those relating 
to the activities of the Defence Departments. That most of the members, 
both of the Commission, and of the Security Council, were ready to go so 
far is a remarkable indication of their co-operative spirit and a measure of 
their sense of the urgency of the need to obtain effective control of the 
new force. 

The U.S.S.R., though at first it objected strongly to international 
inspection of any sort, agreed in the end, with reluctance and late in the 
day, to accept a watered-down variety. Had these second thoughts been 
expressed earlier, with a manifest desire to help in the solution of a problem 
common to all, there might conceivably have resulted a compromise plan. 
But concessions made late and grudgingly, with indefinitely phrased 
reservations, do not inspire confidence, and without such mutual trust 
no common scheme of action, even if agreed, could long endure. Dare we 
hope that there will some day be a change of heart in Russia—or in those 
now in authority? Whether we dare or not, we must in the meantime seek 
some interim measure by which the rest of the world can regulate the 
future of atomic energy, whether used for power production, for scientific 
and medical research, or as a warlike guard against aggression. 

Local Schemes of Control. The aim of any such localized alternative 
scheme must be the achievement of a means for securing world peace 
without sacrifice of their own way of life on the part of the participating 
States. The most immediate practical objective would be such a measure 
of co-operation among them that even the strongest conceivable combina- 
tion of those unwilling to join could not have the slightest chance of 
successful aggression by force of arms. 

A natural first step is to consider whether the Commission scheme of 
control could somehow be applied to the rest of the world, leaving it to 

1The Economist, April 10, 1948, ‘‘Atomic Bombs for Two?” 
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Soviet Russia and her satellite States to join later, when they had seen it 
in action. Those who urge this apparently simple solution argue that 
once the majority had proved how good a plan they had, the minority 
could hardly help wishing to come in too. Unfortunately, this simple plan 
will not work. The offer—a very generous one—made by the United 
States that when an effective system of world control was established and 
at work they would be willing to destroy their stock-pile of bombs could 
not apply if a considerable part of the world stood outside the scheme. 
It would be an act of madness for the United States to follow such a course 
of purely unilateral disarmament; indeed the rest of the world, outside the 
‘iron curtain,” would feel far from secure if the United States did anything 
of the kind. 

The essence of the A.E.C. type of control was that it should begin 
in a co-operative atmosphere in which some of the ancient trappings of 
State sovereignty had been laid aside; and A.D.A. would thus become a 
foretaste, in respect of this one field of work, of what a world government 
might do. Some there were who regarded this feature of A.D.A. as one 
of the most hopeful of its features; this was perhaps a great deal to expect; 
though that it did command the assent of at least three quarters of the 
States represented on the Security Council is a very encouraging fact. 

What is far from encouraging is that one must confess that what is 
called ‘‘the atomic race’’ is now on. But in this contest the United States 
by reason of the energy of her people, the huge expenditure thrown into 
the task, and her favourable geographical position for such work, easily 
leads the world today; and there need be no doubt at all that she can 
continue to do so if she wishes—as there is fortunately every indication 
that she does. In that event the world in general will have the happy 
assurance that the greatest storehouse of material power is in the hands 
of the State least likely of any to use it wantonly or for any desire to aim 
at the possession of power over other States, and still less at any plan of 
world dominion. In the meantime, as one sees it, the United States can 
proceed with its present vast programme of development, act tacitly as 
the defensive arsenal for the group of friendly States as a whole, and in 
due course, Congress permitting, export to the other States such supplies 
of atomic fuel (in as ‘‘safe’” a form as technical advances make possible) 
as might be needed. At the same time scientific information on atomic and 
nuclear structure would be freely available; though that concerning the 
technique for the construction of atomic bombs would certainly not. 

An agreement on atomic energy control between the United States and, 
let us say, the British Commonwealth—with power, no doubt, to admit 
other States—would not need to be elaborate in form, and there would 
seem little to be gained by delay in its initiation. There is much to be said 
in favour of action on such lines, especially as an interim measure to meet 
the situation in which we now find ourselves. 


Is a Moratorium Practicable? Some have asked whether, during ‘this 
transition period, something might not be gained by a general agreement 
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for some form of moratorium on power production for civil purposes, or 
by the universal banning of the use of atom bombs. 

The former plan would be the establishment of a moratorium on the 
construction of all kinds of large atomic energy plants. Plants of large 
size are equally essential for power production and for atom bombs; so 
that if nothing were to be built of any larger size than is needed to produce 
the small supplies wanted for research purposes, the stockpiling of atom 
bombs would become impossible. Clearly if such a plan were adopted and 
strictly followed by all countries, the world would be more at ease, and the 
loss, for the time being, of atomic power for civil purposes might be borne. 
But here again the inspection difficulty arises, for without efficient 
inspection a less scrupulous country would stand to gain immediate 
advantage over others who kept faithfully to their engagements. In 
Mr. Churchill’s words,' ‘the malice of the wicked would be enforced by 
the weakness of the virtuous.’’ Moreover, with limited coal reserves in the 
world, and a seemingly growing indisposition to undertake the heavy work 
of mining that coal, there is every reason to take advantage as soon as 
may be of a new alternative source of energy. So that at its very best a 
moratorium, even if feasible, could give but temporary relief from a 
situation which one day must be faced; and that not long hence, and with 
a degree of technical knowledge not likely to be very different from that 
which we now possess. 

Banning the Bomb. Any banning of the use of atom bombs raises very 
different questions. When the U.S.S.R. urged so strongly that, before any 
form of international control authority was set up, all nations should sign 
a convention outlawing atom bombs (as well as urging action to destroy 
existing stocks), it was in no way suggested that the Geneva Protocol of 
1925 which banned gas warfare did, by a kind of intelligent anticipation, 
also ban the atom bomb. It would have strengthened the U.S.S.R. case 
materially could such a point have been successfully made—as well as 
putting in the wrong any who had already used such bombs—so it is a 
fair assumption that the connection must have seemed so remote as to 
be not worth making. Nevertheless, Dr. J. M. Spaight in his recently 
published The Atomic Problem? has argued a legal case in favour of such 
a conclusion. It is true that neither the United States nor Japan, though 
they signed the Geneva Protocol, ever ratified it; but this hardly affects 
the ethics of the problem—nor, in the case of Britain, does It suppose the 
admission made by Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons on August 16, 
1945 that the decision to use the atom bomb was made by the American 
President and himself; in his own telling phrase they ‘‘approved the 
military plans to unchain the dread pent-up forces.” 

Dr. Spaight urges that it is unreasonable to class the atom bomb merely 
as an addition to the range of high explosive and incendiary bombs in use 


1The Second World War, Vol. 1 (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1948). 
*The Atomic Problem (London, Arthur Barron, 1948). 
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before August 1945. He claims that atom bombs have an essentially 
poisonous character, and points out, on the authority of the Oxford 
Dictionary, that poison is ‘‘any substance which, when introduced into 
or absorbed by a living organism, destroys life or injures health.” That, 
he holds, is a fair description of the action of the gamma rays released by 
the explosion of the new bomb. 

On the other hand, the report published early in 1948 by a Commission 
of the Church Assembly, The Church and the Atom,‘ although citing the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925, makes no suggestion that its provisions cover 
the use of the atom bomb; although it does urge that, from the standpoint of 
moral theology, the use of the bomb must be considered in conjunction with 
other acts of mass destruction, such as ‘‘obliteration’’ bombing, and be 
judged by the same rules; adding that its properties appear to be such 
as to expose it to the same kind of objection as poison gas and bacteriological 
weapons. This finding we must regard as an ethical, rather than a legal, 
judgement. The Commission concludes, and this is important, that on 
the assumption that the possession of the atom bomb is genuinely necessary 
for national self-preservation, any Government responsible for the safety 
of the community in its charge is entitled to manufacture such bombs 
and hold them in readiness, and in certain circumstances use them, in 
restraint of an unscrupulous aggressor. But it was clearly the view of the 
Commission that the present unhappy state of the world is far less due to 
the possibility of atomic warfare than to the insistence by the Allied 
Governments on the policy of ‘‘unconditional surrender.” Had that not 
been their policy, the war in Japan would almost certainly have ended 
without the need to invoke these new atomic powers—in fact the war would 
probably have ended before those powers were ready; as, of course, did 
the war against Germany. 

Before the publication of this report by the Church Assembly, there 
had been two other reports from Church sources which are worth mention- 
ing: one from The British Council of Churches,? which showed wide 
difference in opinion on the moral questions involved; another was from 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America® which took the 
strong line that American Christians needed to be deeply penitent for 
what is described as ‘‘the irresponsible use’’ made of the bomb in the late 
war. 

From a purely military point of view it has been urged that the damage 
to the Japanese cities, even including Hiroshima and Nagasaki, was no 
more widespread than the damage to German cities; that the chief 
difference between the atom bomb and its predecessors lies, not so much 


1The Church and the Atom (London, Press and Publications Board of the Church 
Assembly, 1948). 

*The Era of Atomic Power. Report of a Commission appointed by the British Council 
of Churches (London, S.C.M. Press, 1946). 

8Atomic Warfare and the Christian Faith. Report of the Commission on the Relation 
of the Church to the War in the Light of the Christian Faith. Appointed by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America (New York, 1946). 
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in the nature of its operation as, in the rapidity with which an immense 
amount of damage is effected; that all high explosives are unhappily 
bound to release poisonous gases in some measure, and that even the use 
of the ordinary incendiary bombs on any wide scale must involve some 
casualties by asphyxiation. 

The issue raised by Dr. Spaight must be left to international lawyers to 
answer, though, so far as any judgement on action taken in the course 
of the late war is concerned, it is to be remembered that neither the United 
States nor Japan were bound by the Geneva Convention. Whatever the 
decision, there is probably more to be said in favour of than against an 
agreed banning of atomic warfare—whether in the guise of an atom bomb 
or of radioactive dust of a lethal nature. 


Later Developments. So many political and technical factors affect 
schemes for atomic energy control that it is hard fully to appreciate how 
they react on each other. Nor is it easy for these factors to be so placed 
as to be seen as a whole, especially when some of those of a technical nature 
are liable to sudden change through new discovery. 

One of these changing factors arises from the growing world scarcity 
of fuel, which makes the promise of the additional supply from atomic 
energy very attractive. But of the necessary raw material can there be 
enough? Uranium may be fairly plentiful in the earth’s crust, but it is 
spread very thinly and is hard to come by. Moreover, only a very small 
fraction of the metal as refined from its ores is directly suitable as a practical 
fuel. Research developments may change this for the better, but though 
it would hardly be in place at Chatham House to forecast possible changes 
in the technique of operating atomic energy plants, a passing reference 
may be made to the latest (Third) semi-annual Report of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission,! in which, besides giving such 
information as is thought suitable for publication about development work 
on reactors for military requirements and for research, there is some 
interesting information as to industrial applications; it is forecast that 
an experimental plant operating at temperatures high enough to produce 
industrial power may be in operation by the end of 1950, and possibly 
sooner. It is stated also that efforts are being made to produce what are 
called “‘breeding’”’ reactors, having the highly useful quality of breeding 
the relatively scarce light isotope of uranium from the heavy and much 
more abundant form, thus increasing no less than a hundred-fold the 
useful civil power obtainable from the uranium ore. 


Summary. How is one to sum up the position at which we have now 
arrived? The first idealistic plan for atomic energy control has failed to 
reach acceptance by all States. We are, therefore, driven back for the 
time being on hard practical facts. As security in this field has not been 
‘reached by the efforts so far made by the United Nations, regional schemes 
must be considered as another possible route to the desired goal—and such 

1Washington, United States Department of State. 
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a route is within the terms of the United Nations Charter. Any scheme 
that can hope to succeed must have the United States as its chief organizer, 
for it is on her broad shoulders that must rest the main burden of any 
group defence against aggression. 

Great as is the fear today of the atom bomb, it is well that we should 
remember that the greater menace now overshadowing the world is the 
steady attack by a fanatical ideology, and its zealots, on the most vital 
of our Western ideas of freedom. That danger is being met by equal 
determination through the adoption by the Western democracies of the 
recent scheme of defensive alliance, with which it is hoped will be associated 
the vigorous co-operation of the United States. The important first step 
to that end was taken when on March 17, 1948, Great Britain, France, 
and the Benelux countries signed at Brussels a fifty-year military defence 
pact. When the United States decides to take its share, the Western 
world will feel itself ‘‘a strong man armed who keepeth his goods in peace.” 

This defensive plan, is as I have said, based entirely on the hard facts 
of the present situation. But it need not be regarded as other than a 
transitional one, to give way in due time—soon we hope—to a more idealistic 
conception. 

I fear that this endeavour of mine to explain the present position of 
atomic energy control may seem somewhat nebulous, indeed very much 
of a patchwork; my only defence is that such a patchwork does indeed 
but mirror events and the thoughts men have expressed about them. 


Address at Chatham House 
July 27, 1948. 











THE BOGOTA CONFERENCE AND 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
PAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS: 

A MEXICAN VIEW 


FRANCISCO CUEVAS 


I 


APPRECIATION of Pan-Americanism involves the evaluation of a long 
history of efforts, made by all the Republics of the American Continent, 
towards a common understanding in international matters. This, I 
suggest, is the main difference between the Pan-American movement and 
the United Nations movement, which aims at uniting all nations in a 
common endeavour towards peace through mutual understanding; while 
the latter is a new movement which made its first essay in 1918, Pan- 
Americanism has behind it a long series of failures and successes ‘dating 
from 1826. It was indeed in that year that Bolivar, the Liberator, by 
his great leadership, was able to convene the Congress of Panama in which 
the ideal of the union of the Americas under a bond different from any 
known to the world before was given for the first time a juridical basis in 
international law. 

It was not surprising that the ideal of Bolivar, so far ahead of its time, 
should meet with failure. Through the rest of the nineteenth century, the 
American nations lived in what is now called a period of obscurity. The 
leaders of the different States, though they cared for the development of 
their particular nation, ignored the problems of the unity of the Continent; 
not one of them saw the problem of the New World as a whole. 

In 1896, through the efforts of the United States, a further conference 
took place in Washington; Pan-American ideals appeared again in the 
policy of the American nations and, even if there was substantial difference 
between the projects put forward by Bolivar and those supported by the 
United States at that conference, the two approaches were directed towards 
the same ends. Once restarted, the Pan-American conferences took 
place with a certain regularity, and, counting that celebrated in Washington 
in 1896 as the first, the Bogota Conference held from March 30 to May 2, 
1948, was the ninth. That gives an average of one conference every six 
years, not counting the emergency meetings of Foreign Secretaries during 
the war, and a few other special meetings. 

The work of the Pan-American conferences appears at first sight to 
have been enormous. The number of resolutions, declarations, and 
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recommendations is considerable, and many principles, which some 
distinguished international lawyers consider to be the foundation of what 
they call American international law, had their origin there. However, 
the sum total of the resolutions was, so to speak, incoherent. Of the great 
number of good principles put forward, many were repeated several times, 
others were ignored, many conventions were not ratified, and it could be 
said generally that Pan-Americanism could not, as a result of them, be 
called a system. It was undoubtedly a great spiritual movement aiming 
at the union and mutual understanding of the whole Continent, but it 
lacked not only consistency and a clear conception of what the movement 
as a whole meant, but also a coherent juridical organization. 

The war brought out acutely the limitations of the pattern of Pan- 
Americanism that had evolved, and the recent developments of the 
movement at Bogot4 provide the answer that the American nations have 
found to this problem; the Charter of the Americas and the other 
documents designed to complete the system are, indeed, the solution 
that the twenty-one independent Republics have found. 


II 


The Republics of the New Continent realized what was wrong with 
their system long before 1948. The conferences that took place in the 
nineteen-thirties, at Buenos Aires and at Lima, bear witness to the efforts 
made by various countries towards the organization of the system. 
Unfortunately, at that time the movement which aimed at the solution of 
the difficulties in the world by means of international law was in considerable 
decay. The League of Nations had failed in its endeavours and, in the 
midst of a world preparing for war, the American nations looked for their 
protection rather to a policy of organized strength than to one of common 
understanding. There was a tendency to seek the solution of Pan- 
Americanism in the solidarity of the Continent against all possible 
aggression from other parts of the world, and this viewpoint became 
particularly marked; in 1936 a consolidated democracy in America was 
spoken of at the Conference in Buenos Aires, and a procedure for Pacific 
collaboration in case of war was established determining the measure of 
co-operation of each country towards the maintenance of continental 
peace. The same idea exists in what has been called the Declaration of 
Lima of 1938. 

It is this idea of presenting a common front against any aggressor 
from within or without the Continent—but especially the latter, owing 
to the international situation—that developed throughout the conferences 
held by the Foreign Ministers on the occasion of every important event 
during the recent conflict that involved the intervention of the new 
Continent or endangered its security. But this consolidation of purpose 
among the American nations was obviously only the result of a real under- 
standing between them, one that allowed a common front towards other 
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continents to be presented. Though it was a fine idea, however, this 
solidarity could not be said to have either a real basis or to represent a 
real fact unless it could be supported by a juridical organization providing 
for common action between the Republics in case of need. 

While during the conflict the juridical basis could be overlooked in 
view of the common objective of victory, the continuance of solidarity 
required a firmer foundation when peace was again our lot and when 
statesmen sought a more long-term aim than victory. 

The issues were not so simple in practice, and both tendencies—that 
is, the attempt to organize Pan-Americanism as a juridical organization 
and endeavour to build up organs for action only in case of international 
conflict—tried to hold the field. 


Ill 


In 1945 a conference took place in Mexico City. The American nations, 
following the initiative of the Mexican Government, reunited to discuss 
the problems that peace presented to the world and also the proposals 
formulated at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The conflict was now ended. The world was trying once again to 
find peace in an international organization, and force, the controlling 
factor during the conflict, was once again forgotten, in the hope that a 
new and better comity of nations would be constructed. 

At this Mexico conference the problem of introducing the American 
organization as a working unit within a greater one was seriously con- 
sidered; that was, indeed, the main problem before the conference. Was 
the union of the countries of the New World to lose all the bonds created 
at such pains and to ignore the principles evolved with so much difficulty, 
only in order to participate in a bigger organization? The dangers before 
the world were very great, and it was clear that it was the common desire 
at this Conference that a regional agreement should be established, so 
that America could take part in a universal endeavour but at the same 
time maintain the principles accepted and efforts made towards solidarity 
in the American Continent. Therefore, the existence of regional arrange- 
ments, such as the Pan-American system, was recognized in the Charter of 
the United Nations (Article 52) because, while accepting the proposals 
of Dumbarton Oaks, twenty-one Republics had asked that Pan- 
Americanism and its aims should be respected. 

Once agreement in the continuance of the American system had been 
reached, however, the issue remained the same: was the union of the 
Americas to be framed on a juridical basis that would set in its proper 
place all the principles and all the ideas of comity accepted by the peoples 
of the Continent, or was it to aim only at creating provision for united 
action in the event of attack by any Power, or of aggression against the 
Continent. 

This latter movement had all the advantages of the experience of the 
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war years; the Act of Chapultepec March 6, 1945, completed the 
consolidation of the American Republics for defensive purposes and 
maintenance of international peace, and endeavoured to codify only those 
principles necessary to this end, introducing different and progressive 
sanctions against a possible aggressor. It was indeed necessary for the 
measures required to be embodied in a treaty of common defence against 
aggression. With such a strong body of opinion behind this movement, 
however, the attempt to organize Pan-Americanism on a proper foundation 
was necessarily rendered very difficult, and its protagonists at the Mexico 
Conference achieved only a limited success. Resolution number IX of 
those adopted by the Conference aimed at urging the necessity of putting 
an end to the lack of system in Pan-Americanism. The resolution recom- 
mended rulings for the conduct of future international conferences, of 
reunions of Foreign Ministers and of the Council of the Pan-American 
Union—a representative body which has existed in Washington since 
1890 and which has been acquiring more and more political power which 
it was never intended to have. This same resolution proposed that the 
Pan-American Union should present to the Governments a project for a 
Charter destined to improve and strengthen the Pan-American system. 

Even so, the movement against the juridical organization was so 
strong, that the effort made by Mexico and other countries was cut short 
at its source. The foundation on which the Pan-American Union was 
asked to build the project emphasized the idea of unity in the face of 
aggression, and at no time in the discussions was it deemed necessary to 
build deeper foundations for a true charter that would permit America to 
act as a whole whenever necessary. 


IV. 


In such circumstances it is not surprising that at the first Conference 
of the American nations to take place after the birth of the United Nations, 
at Rio de Janeiro, in August 1947, the idea of solidarity against aggression 
was the main motive of the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance signed by the 
American Republics in the Brazilian capital. 

Peace is the declared aim of this Treaty. The High Contracting 
Parties formally condemn war and agree to forbid this means of inter- 
national policy; methods for the peaceful solution of disputes are carefully 
approved; but the parties, in the main article of the Treaty, agree that 
any attack against any of the American nations will be considered as one 
directed against all of them, and, exercising the right of legitimate defence— 
which has also been put forward by the American nations at San Francisco— 
all the countries agree to help to put an end to the aggression. The 
procedure of consultation was established, and a geographical region in 
which all aggressive attempts meant facing the whole continent, was 
described. Should the aggression occur outside this region, consultation 
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among the American countries would be necessary before definite action 
was taken. 

In Article 26, however, it is agreed that the fundamental provisions 
of the Treaty of Rio shall be incorporated in the Charter of the Inter- 
American System. This should be interpreted as an effort made by those 
countries that tried to see this Treaty, not as an end in itself, but as one 
of the many points to be dealt with by a further conference which would 
provide the Pan-American idea with a solid foundation. Pan-Americanism, 
being a system having as its aim the achievement of peace, could not very 
well have as its outstanding instrument one that dealt wholly with war. 


V 


The foregoing paragraphs serve as a background to the general trend 
of ideas that gave rise to the Bogot4 Conference. It will cause no surprise 
to state that the project presented by the Pan-American Union was a 
document which referred strictly to the idea of solidarity for defence. 
The project defined Pan-Americanism, for instance, as a group of norms, 
and the consequences that the acceptance of this idea would have had 
for the future of inter-American relations cannot be stressed strongly 
enough. The moment that the American ‘countries accepted the fact that 
their whole international history had given birth only to a group of rules, 
ignoring at the same time that these rules resulted only from the broader 
and fundamental fact of inter-American solidarity, an end would have 
been put to all future development of Pan-Americanism. 

Even if some considered that written law always reduces the elasticity 
of a system, the moment had arrived when the co-ordination of the total 
efforts of the twenty-one American Republics was the first great need 
in the system of the New Continent. At the same time, the urgent 
necessity for economic co-operation was stressed—for it is impossible to 
imagine a more closely dependent system than that of the New World— 
and, with this, the need for technical help, monetary stabilization and 
credits. It was clear that the ultimate end of all juridical efforts, whether 
national or international, was man, and it could not be suggested that the 
construction of a system was good if it did not help to improve the actual 
conditions of man for whom it was built. 

By this time the United Nations was already operating, and the 
American nations had a clear model which they could copy; if previously 
it had been doubtful how or when to organize Pan-Americanism, the 
way was now clear, for the Charter of the United Nations was a real 
international constitution which, within its universal aims, allowed for 
the construction of other constitutions equally international but more 
restricted. 

It is not necessary for my purpose to describe each of the different 
steps taken prior to the Conference by which the original project of the 
Pan-American Union was modified till it represented that trend of opinion 
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which tried to draw up the Charter of the Americas. It is enough to say 
that the second draft of the project was very similar to the instrument 
now known, even if many details had still to be thought out. 

Serious disturbances took place in Bogota last April and for a moment 
it looked as if they would put an end to the Conference. Perhaps the 
greatest proof of the importance of Pan-Americanism lies in the fact that 
even under such precarious circumstances, a document of the wide 
importance of the Charter of the Americas could be agreed to; the great 
idea of unity among all nations could not be crushed by a revolt which 
caused great sorrow. 

The document signed in Bogota constitutes perhaps the greatest 
success that Pan-Americanism has so far achieved. From the first efforts, 
so weak and yet so great, made by Bolivar almost 125 years ago, to the 
almost perfect instrument which now binds together the great nations on 
the other side of the Atlantic, a long and very successful road can be said 
to have been completed. It is not surprising that distinguished statesmen 
affirm that with Bogota a new era of Pan-Americanism starts, a constitu- 
tional era in which all the unsettled elements, all the unsatisfied aims that 
have existed in the hearts of people desiring freedom above all, find a 
real instrument of protection, a real expression of their ideals. 

Not the least advantage of this Charter, from the point of view of 
America, is that it is co-ordinated with, but independent of, the United 
Nations. Pan-Americanism tries to put into practice values which are 
universal; there is no limit then to its extension to all the countries in 
the world. The relationship between this movement and the United 
Nations shows clearly the influence of the League of Nations, and both 
Woodrow Wilson and Roosevelt had a thorough understanding of the 
Pan-American ideals which they both tried to impress upon the outer 
world. But, at the same time, the United Nations is endangered by 
influences other than those arising from their own constitution, and it will 
be dangerous for such a well-founded system as Pan-Americanism to be 
completely and absolutely bound to it. Therefore, even while constituting 
a small part of the whole embraced in the United Nations Charter of San 
Francisco, there is nothing in the Charter of the Americas to prevent it 
from working quite apart from any universal system. Pan-Americanism 
has thus blended together its ideal of universality and the practical 
convenience of safeguarding the independence gained by long years of 
struggle, failure, and of final success. 


VI 


Many were the resolutions that were approved by the delegates at 
the Bogota Conference. Among them I will make a brief analysis of 
those which I deem the most outstanding. 

The Charter of the Americas, consists of 112 articles and is divided 
into three parts and eighteen chapters. The Charter begins by a few 
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general considerations that refer to the historical mission of America, to 
the covenants that have been approved prior to the Charter, to the 
genuine solidarity of the New World and its consolidation of democratic 
ideas, to the increasing continental co-operation, as well as its approval of 
the principles sustained by the United Nations and the need for a juridical 
organization to reaffirm moral order and justice. These general considera- 
tions deal, therefore, with established facts and thus differ very considerably 
from those contained in the Charter of the United Nations. There was a 
wide movement in favour of putting in the preamble the important principles 
embodied in the second chapter of Part One, but it was argued with reason 
that it was impossible to do so without minimizing the force of principles 
with which every one agreed. 

Chapter I deals with the nature and aims of the organization. Article 1 
approves the movement towards a juridical basis for the system when it 
consecrates the international organization developed to achieve peace and 
justice among the American Republics, as well as to develop their 
collaboration and to defend their sovereignty, territorial integrity and 
independence. The organization is deemed to be what the United Nations 
Charter defines as a regional agency. 

All the American States who ratify the Charter become members of 
the organization; its essential aims are the establishment of peace and 
security in the Continent, the prevention of all possible difficulties and 
the assurance of the peaceful solution of controversies among the member 
States; to that end, it provides for the organization of common action in 
case of aggression and promotes, by co-operative means, the economic, 
social and cultural developments of each nation. 

Chapter II states the principles recognized by the American Continent 
as the basis of their international relationship; international law is admitted 
as the standard of conduct for relations between States; international 
order is constituted by the respect of the personality, sovereignty and 
independence of them, as well as by the loyal respect of treaties; good 
faith is essential among the States, the solidarity of which can only be 
based on an effective exercise of representative democracy. As for war, 
aggressive warfare is condemned; aggression against any one of the 
American nations is considered as against all. Then come a few principles 
on which further agreements to develop the solidarity of the Continent 
are to be based; justice and social security are necessary for peace, and an 
agreement on social justice is to be signed by the Conference. Economic 
co-operation is essential for the prosperity of the peoples of the New 
Continent, and an economic agreement is to be approved. The fundamental 
rights of man are also considered essential, and a declaration of the rights 
and duties of the individual is to be among the documents signed by the 
conference. 

Fundamental rights and duties of the States are the subject of Chapter 
III. Article 6 establishes the juridical equality of States; each of them 
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enjoy equal rights and equal capacity to enjoy those rights, as well as an 
equal number of obligations. The fundamental rights of each State are 
independent of the actual amount of power of each individual State, but 
depend rather on the simple fact of its existence as an international entity. 
The political existence of a State is affirmed to be independent of its 
recognition by others. Moreover, by the fact of its existence, every State 
has the right to defend its own integrity and independence, procure its 
prosperity, and consequently to organize itself as it thinks best. Recognition 
only means that the State that recognizes another accepts its personality 
with all the rights and duties determined by international law. 

No State or group of States has the right to interfere, directly or 
indirectly, in the internal or external affairs of another. Not only is actual 
force excluded but also every other form of intervention or action to 
diminish the personality of the State or of its political, economic or cultural 
life. 

Chapter IV sets out various means of solving by pacific means any 
international dispute—means that are obligatory for American States; 
a special Treaty is to determine the procedures for the pacific settlement 
of disputes and determine the appropriate means for their application. 

In Chapter VI the general principles of economic co-operation, in the 
broadest spirit of ‘‘good neighbourliness,” are declared together with the 
desire to promote the well-being of the peoples; an Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council is established. 

Rules for social and cultural development come under Chapters VII 
and VIII. American States thereby agree to co-operate so as to achieve 
just and human conditions for their peoples, establishing principles not 
only for work, but also for safeguarding the personality of man; these 
will be developed later in a charter of social guarantees. Education is 
promoted by means of primary education which is compulsory and free, 
and by the recognition of possibilities for everyone to proceed to higher 
studies. 

Part Two deals with the instruments of the organization. The main 
organ is deemed to be an Inter-American Conference of representatives 
of all and every State; this will contribute to the positive part of Pan- 
Americanism; it has been called by some authors the legislative authority 
of the Charter. The meetings of the Foreign Ministers also become a 
permanent feature of the Pan-American system, and it is provided that they 
should take place whenever an urgent matter requires attention. As a 
specialized body, the meeting of Foreign Ministers will be assisted by an 
advisory Committee on Defence, and a proper place is, therefore, given 
to a sort of general headquarters of all the Americas, an organ that under 
some projects would have tended to become an all-powerful military 
instrument. A Council of the Organization—a new body in which will be 
vested all the political functions that have become part of the Pan- 
American Union—has been created, with the Union as its General 
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Secretariat. A few other technical bodies are established for particular 
purposes, such as the Inter-American Economic and Social Council— 
which includes among its objects the prevention of duplication of research 
carried out by the similar Council created by the United Nations. There 
are also an Inter-American Cultural Council and a Council of Jurists, 
and provision for specialized conferences and specialized bodies. 

Part Three of the Charter merely establishes its relation to the United 
Nations, the juridical situation of the Organization and its members, and 
procedure for the ratification of the Charter. 

The principles contained in the Declaration on the rights and duties 
of man differ from the document of the United Nations Commission on 
human rights in that, in addition to the rights of man, the declaration of 
the American Nations also develops that second part of the problem 
which deals with the duties of the individual. 

A declaration on Social Justice—which proclaims the definite purpose 
of the nations of the New World to avoid conditions that involve the 
exploitation of the worker and social injustice—is only the first step 
towards the international Charter of social guarantees. The minimum 
programme of social legislation outlined in the Charter of the Americas 
itself is really the thesis which is developed in this latter document; its 
aims are to ensure that work will take place under suitable conditions 
for the health and life of the worker, to protect women and children, 
and to fix a minimum economic level that will justify work itself. The 
collective right of labour as the best way of protecting the worker against 
capital is recognized—and this could not be otherwise in our time when 
the development of trade-unionism and co-operativism has made these 
the foundation stones of our social life—and so is the strike as a right of 
the worker, even if it is submitted to the national laws under which it 
may be exercised. 

The acknowledgement that political security cannot be achieved 
exclusively by a juridical instrument or by co-operative effort gave rise 
to the instrument known as the Economic Agreement of Bogota. This 
agreement is between the United States of America, on one hand, and 
the twenty Latin-American Republics on the other. The United States 
has an enormous and powerful economic development that has made it 
first among the world Powers; not only the American Republics, but 
also all other countries must ask its help for the proper development of 
their resources; on the other hand, the twenty Latin-American Republics 
have some common characteristics peculiar to under-developed countries, 
with serious problems as well as great desires to intensify their industrial 
development and to increase their production and standard of living. 
The aims agreed to by the American States with regard to their economic 
policy are the increase in industrial productivity, in the compensation 
of the worker, and in the demand for products to balance every national 
economy; the means of achieving these aims are set out as the better 
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employment of human and material resources, the variety of the economic 
systems, the perfection of technique, and the increase of employment with 
industrialization. 

Perhaps the best known resolution of the Bogot4 Conference was that 
which dealt with international communism. The American Republics 
recognized that the situation of the world today made it necessary to take 
measures to proscribe totalitarian tactics which, by their very nature, are 
contrary to democratic principles which are essential for the continuance 
of the American democratic system. Interference by a foreign Power is 
condemned, but, it should be noted that the means of countering the 
propaganda and efforts of totalitarianism are expressly limited to con- 
stitutional methods. It is therefore clear that the desire of the American 
Governments is to combat this doctrine with democratic practices, for 
otherwise a negation of principle would take place, and anti-democratic 
means would be adopted to defend democracy. 

In regard to colonies in America, it will be clear to everyone that the 
whole existence of the American Republics is a reaction against the 
colonial system imposed by Europe in past centuries; the continued 
existence of some colonies in the New World makes clear the necessity 
for putting an end to those remnants of a past system which should exist 
no longer. Nevertheless, according to the very principles which have been 
previously stated, it is clear that the ways and means of putting an end 
to the colonies should be pacific and in keeping with the more general 
principles approved by the United Nations Charter. The Bogot4 Con- 
ference therefore approved the constitution of a Commission that would 
study the situation of the colonies and, always within a peaceful framework, 
propose in the future a resolution that would end the colonial system in 
America. 

It is impossible to make an adequate synthesis of such a vast subject in 
a short paper. I hope, nevertheless, that the few facts I have put forward, 
not only as regards the different currents that have existed in Pan- 
Americanism in recent years, but also in respect of solutions given to the 
problems of the Continent at Bogotd, will indicate the importance of the 
movement, of its universal aims, and of the long history that strengthens 
each and all of its resolutions. 


Address at Chatham House 
July 18, 1948. 











THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


J. W. BEYEN 


IN writing an article about the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development in June 1948 one is inclined to compare the present 
aspect of the problem of reconstruction with that in the months of June 
of the years 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947. It is interesting and instructive 
to recall how the problem of reconstruction presented itself to the delegates 
who went on their way to Bretton Woods in June 1944; how it started to 
unveil its real aspects to the countries of Continental Europe in June 1945 
when the first excitement about their liberation had calmed down; how it 
looked in June 1946 to the Executive Directors of the International Bank 
who had just started to “function in continuous session’’ as the phrase in 
the Articles of Agreement goes; and how it loomed in all its formidable 
scope in June 1947 when General Marshall made his historic speech at 
Harvard just before the International Bank gave its first reconstruction 
loan and placed its first bond issue on the American market. 

The Bretton Woods Conference which gave birth to the twin institutions, 
the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, was concerned with the drafting of an 
international monetary system for the after-war world. Such a system, 
it was realized, would not be immediately applicable under the conditions 
prevailing after the cessation of hostilities. What those conditions would 
be could not yet be clearly foreseen. All one knew was that there would 
be devastation and neglected maintenance of fixed capital, exhaustion of 
working capital, disorganization and demoralization of labour and an 
overall distortion of the pattern of production and trade. But while it 
was obvious that the general destruction would be on an unprecedented 
scale neither its character nor its scope could at best be more than guessed 
at. The Bretton Woods Conference in devising an international monetary 
constitution was designing for the world as it would be after it had been 
“reconverted” to peace-time conditions. This reconversion would consist 
of more than mere reconstruction in the sense of rebuilding and reshaping 
the mechanical apparatus of production. First the physical and moral 
ills of the human factors of production had to be cured by what was called 
relief and rehabilitation. The material needs of this “salvation campaign”’ 
could only be provided from whatever surplus was available in a relatively 
small number of countries. The bulk would have to come from the United 
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States. Salvation could not be effected except on the basis of “liberality.” 
For that reason alone relief and rehabilitation fell outside the sphere of 
the Bretton Woods Conference. 

Reconstruction, however, presented itself as a problem of international 
finance. Its solution was one of the conditions of the workability of an 
international monetary system. Reconstruction would demand huge 
imports of capital from the few countries that would emerge from the 
war with an excess of productive capacity. The uncertainties threatening 
the success of reconstruction in its earlier stages would deter the private 
investor from financing such capital imports unless special protection was 
given to him. The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment was devised to provide this protection. Reconstruction was seen as 
the common task of the world’s nations. The special risks involved in 
fulfilling this task should therefore be shouldered by all of them. But 
reconstruction was only the more urgent task. A really prosperous and 
peaceful world could not be built unless economically backward areas were 
developed. Even after peace-time conditions had been restored private 
investment was not expected to assure the full use of the world’s excess 
productive capacity for the development of such areas. Next to financing 
the reconstruction of war-damaged countries the more permanent task of 
the International Bank was to be the fostering of such development. 

The Bank was conceived as a mechanism to foster international 
investment. It was to take over the special risks inherent in international 
investment during the reconstruction period by giving its guarantee to 
private investors or by making loans out of funds borrowed from private 
investors. Its capital of which only 20 per cent was to be paid up (18 per 
cent out of the 20 per cent in local currency) was meant to enable the 
Bank to run risks the private investor would not take. The Bank was not, 
however, to indulge in transactions that would not have the character of 
investment. Its task would be to break the vicious circle formed by the 
impossibility for reconstruction to get under way without international 
investment, and the reluctance of the private investor to lend money as 
long as the success of reconstruction was uncertain. The Bank could 
base its lending policy on the assumption that reconstruction would 
succeed. But it should only give or guarantee loans that, on the basis 
of that assumption, could be expected to be serviced and repaid. Barring a 
general failure to get the world on its feet again the Bank was to pay its 
own way. Eventual losses were to be met in the first place out of a reserve 
built up by levying a special commission from all its borrowers. The 
Bank’s capital was not to be involved in covering other losses than those 
caused by a major political or economic crisis. 

The Bank’s capital was put at the figure of 10 billion dollars (actual 
subscriptions at the moment have reached around 8 billion dollars) to be 
subscribed by the various countries in proportion to their financial and 
economic strengths. There was divergence of opinion at Bretton Woods 
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about how the investors would rate the security provided by this capital. 
Optimists thought that the capital structure and the expected quality of 
the Bank’s management would inspire such confidence as to enable the 
Bank to incur obligations up to 300 per cent of its subscribed capital. 
The less sanguine view prevailed that unless the Bank’s obligations were 
limited by statutory rule to 100 per cent of its capital and reserves its 
signature would not be taken as a safe risk. This difference of opinion 
partly coincided with a higher or lower estimate of the volume of inter- 
national investment that would seek financing by (or with the guarantee 
of) the Bank in the first decade to come. It was not clearly realized by 
either body of opinion, however, that the reconversion of the world to 
peacetime conditions might require imports that could not be classified 
as investment although they would serve the purposes of reconstruction. 
That next to relief and rehabilitation and reconstruction by international 
investment there was to be a fourth R, recovery, escaped the vision of 
the Bretton Woods Founding Fathers. The expectation that Lend Lease 
would be continued for some time beyond the cessation of hostilities may 
have played a part in this connection. 

In June 1945, after the cessation of hostilities in Europe, the problem 
of reconstruction appeared to be very different in the case of Great Britain 
from what it was in the case of Continental Europe. Not only that Great 
Britain’s physical devastation was less serious; not having been occupied 
by the enemy, it was not. faced with the moral, political and monetary 
disorganization caused by hunger, displacement of persons and the enemy’s 
irresponsible use of the printing press. Great Britain’s case presented 
itself mainly as a balance of payments problem caused by the loss of 
foreign income and the contraction of foreign indebtedness. It was a 
special case to be dealt with in a special way. A loan from the United 
States would provide the dollars necessary to pay for an import-surplus 
ultimately to be covered by income from increased exports. 

In Continental Europe reconstruction was at that time a matter of 
getting things going with all available means. In order to provide for 
day-to-day needs the apparatus of production had to be patched up. 
Outward assistance in the way of lend-lease deliveries, ‘‘civil affairs” 
goods and sales of army surpluses was eagerly accepted and used and, 
in so far as necessary, paid for with whatever credits were available for 
whatever maturity dates. Monetary purges of varying efficiency were 
undertaken to ward off the danger of run-away inflation and to fight the 
iniquity and corruption of black market trade. The liberated countries 
showed a remarkable vis medicatrix and a strong will to survive. But there 
was, quite naturally, that same insouciance that prevails in the sick- 
room after a mortally sick patient has just been declared saved: neither 
the patient nor the family yet realize how troublesome the convalescence 
may be. 

In June 1946, a year after the cessation of hostilities, most of these 
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countries had started to attack their reconstruction problems in a more 
scientific way. Elaborate plans were being prepared, some of them 
admirably well thought out. They had to be based on a number of 
assumptions, all interrelated: what would be the productive capacity 
of the country itself and more especially the productivity of labour; what 
proportion of this capacity could be used for the formation of capital and 
what kind of capital should be produced first; what standard of living 
should be considered low enough to enable the necessary formation of 
capital and high enough to encourage labour into high effort; in how far 
would internal monetary troubles upset the endeavour to keep up this 
standard; what imports were necessary to make reconstruction possible 
without impairing the chosen standard of living; what would be the price 
level of imported goods; what resources were available to provide the 
foreign currency to pay for those imports; in so far as loans were to be 
contracted, could interest be paid on them and in how many years could 
they be amortized? All reconstruction plans had to contain tentative 
answers to those questions though many of them could only be answered 
by crystal gazing. 

The International Bank began its organization when those plans were 
being made. However, it did not find a queue of applicants waiting on 
its doorstep. Few of its prospective borrowers had proceeded far enough 
with their reconstruction programmes to be able to negotiate reconstruction 
loans, although actual reconstruction was in fact going on with import- 
needs being covered out of their own resources and various external credits. 
It was already clear that those import-needs would only partly consist 
of equipment. Restocking was still a first necessity. And whilst the 
part of physical reconstruction that could be undertaken by local 
production with the help of local resources was larger than had been 
expected it appeared that Europe was still short of fuel and food, and that 
no reconstruction could be kept going unless imports of food and fuel 
could be procured from the Western Hemisphere. The Bank had to 
take this into account in shaping its initial loan policy. At the same 
time it had to realize that for the time being there was only one country, 
the United States, from which it could expect to get the funds to be used 
in its loan operations. All other countries had to marshal whatever 
exportable production they had to meet their own necessities. That meant 
that from the Bank’s paid up capital only the 2 per cent paid in gold or 
dollars and the 18 per cent paid in “‘local currency’’ by the United States 
would be available for loan purposes. The available total amounted to 
round 730 million dollars. Debentures to procure additional means could 
be placed only on the United States market. This market was extremely 
reluctant to take any direct risk in investment in Europe. Its leaders 
declared that for the moment they would regard the Bank’s non paid up 
capital as a safeguard against such risks only in so far as it could be con- 
sidered a “hard currency” liability. The experience of the American 
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investor made him extremely critical of transfer-risks, and being a 
descendant of industrialists and farmers rather than of merchants he 
showed a marked preference for the financing of capital equipment, and a 
reluctance against loans for the procurement of commodities to be 
“consumed” by the factors of production. The Bank, still having to 
establish its standing with the market, could not turn a blind eye to these 
tendencies. Quite apart from the fact that it had to be organized before it 
could really get started all this meant that in deploying its activities it 
met a considerable number of limiting obstacles. 

Again a year later—in 1947—reconstruction had got underway with a 
good deal of success in most countries in Europe. Transportation had been 
brought back to almost normal conditions, the direst penury of prime 
necessities of daily life had gone, in many countries monetary difficulties, 
though not completely conquered, were no longer a main obstacle to 
production and distribution, general productivity of labour was getting 
back to pre-war conditions. The Bank had been organized and was on 
the point of giving its first loans. It had decided for the moment to 
include fuel amongst the imports it was willing to finance (though it 
excluded food). The Bank had established its credit-standing with the 
United States market which had approved the principles of its loan policy, 
as was shown by the success of its first issue of 250 million dollars in July 
1947. 

At the same time, however, it became clear that the problem of 
reconstruction exceeded the potentialities of the Bank both in scope and in 
character. Several causes can be mentioned for the unexpected difficulties 
the problem of reconstruction presented. Price developments played an 
important part. The commodities needed from the Western Hemisphere 
were by no means generally in surplus over there. Foreign demand for 
them concurred with other inflationary tendencies to make their prices 
rise. A severe drought following a harsh winter caused a bad harvest in 
Europe. The treatment of Germany had proved overcostly because of 
the curtailment of production and the expensiveness of occupation. For 
all these reasons the way back for Europe (including Great Britain) 
had to be paved with many more dollars than had been calculated. Europe 
would soon be running out of resources to finance its dollar imports. It 
had started bravely and, maybe, over-optimistically on its way to recovery. 
Its productive machinery was running at a rate that demanded outside 
feeding for several years before it could “pay its own way.” To stop the 
outside feeding now would mean worse economic and political disasters 
than if the whole process of reconstruction had been started at a much 
slower pace. The timely recognition of this situation by Secretary 
Marshall showed an unparalleled insight in the real interests of both 
Europe and the Western Hemisphere. 

Today another year has passed. Reconstruction has proceeded and 
has been financed by a further liquidation of foreign assets and with the 
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help of loans from the International Bank and other sources. Just at the 
moment when the end of such financing is coming in sight, the European 
Recovery Plan is being put into execution. The question facing the 
International Bank is what its task will be, now that the “‘recovery’”’ part 
of reconstruction is dealt with by another agency disposing over vastly 
larger amounts of dollars, an agency not dependent on the co-operation 
of the investor and not limited in its operation to “investments” in 
reconstruction. 

As has been said before, the Bank was meant to operate on the 
assumption that reconstruction would succeed. It was put in a position 
to work on that assumption by the financial backing of its government- 
subscribed capital. It became clear, however, that without E.R.P. 
reconstruction could not possibly succeed. 

Will E.R.P. in buttressing the chances of success also fulfil the needs 
for reconstruction-investment? E.R.P. is certainly not designed to do so. 
The countries of Europe can borrow only that part of the capital necessary 
for reconstruction which they can undertake to pay back out of future 
savings. They need more, however, than they can reasonably be expected 
to pay back. It is that excess that is to be provided by E.R.P. as grants 
(or by loans to be repaid if things go better than expected). This excess 
being covered, the further capital needs from abroad should have the 
character of investment. The time may come when the private investor 
will not need special protection to take up such investment. It has not 
come yet. The Bank, after E.R.P. has taken care of the excess needs, 
finds itself faced with no other task than the one it was originally meant to 
have: to conduct private capital into investment in reconstruction. Now 
that E.R.P. has started, the Bank can again base itself on the assumption 
that reconstruction shall succeed. It can invest contiguously with E.R.P. 
In doing so, however, its task will be to equip the productive apparatus 
of the countries to be reconstructed rather than to feed that apparatus 
and restock it. Because of E.R.P. its operations will be more and more in 
conformity with the ideas of its founders at Bretton Woods. 

As a consequence of the working of E.R.P. the dividing line between 
the two aspects of the Bank’s task, reconstruction and development, 
has undoubtedly become less sharp. The further reconstruction proceeds 
the less it has the character of rebuilding something that has been destroyed. 
Europe too has to be developed, if not in the sense that its economy has 
to be brought to greater maturity. Europe has to adapt itself to the 
structural change in world economy caused by the war. Europe’s 
development problem has very different aspects from the development of 
Latin America, Africa or Asia. But in essence it is also a development 
problem. It appears to be inaccurate therefore to talk about a ‘“‘double 
task” for the Bank, reconstruction and development. Development- 
programmes, wherever they are devised, are closely interrelated and 
dependent on each other’s success. The ‘development’ of Europe is a 
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condition of the success of all of them. The Bank’s task, seen originally 
as divided in a temporary part, reconstruction, and a permanent one, 
development, can now be defined as an indivisible one: the enlistment of 
surplus productive capacity, wherever to be found in the world, for the 
further development of the world’s productive resources. 

At Bretton Woods an amusing discussion took place on the question 
whether the Bank was really a Bank: according to Lord Keynes the Bank 
was really a Fund while the International Monetary Fund was in fact a 
Bank. However that may be, the Bank is certainly a bank in the sense 
that it is devised, like all banks, to prevent impossibilities of finance from 
stifling the growth and barring the outflow of production. The technical 
means it has at its disposal to attain this object differ indeed from those that 
characterize a bank in the British sense of the word. The Bank can 
operate as an investment trust in canalizing investors’ money or as a 
“‘credit-risk insurance’ in giving its guarantee to investors. Fortunately 
its articles of agreement allow it to choose the method that is most suitable 
to a particular case and at a particular moment. 

The capacity to take risks others shy away from depends on financial 
strength combined with superior knowledge. The accent may fall on 
one or the other as the case may be. The development of new production 
methods by big industrial companies is made possible by both. The 
London acceptance-market derived its position mostly from the latter. 
The Bank may be able to add another factor: its relations to the Govern- 
ments that are its shareholders may enable it to protect itself against 
certain risks more successfully than could a private investor. 

In the year since the Bank has started operations it has given four 
loans for general reconstruction purposes and one development loan, all of 
them to Governments. The total of the Bank’s operations up to July 1, 1948 
amounted to $513 million out of available dollar resources of $980 million 
(730 + 250). That the loan operations have not reached a higher total 
is not due to any difficulty for the Bank to borrow additional funds in 
the American market or to get its guarantee accepted by banks or insurance 
companies. Actually, proposals for reconstruction loans have been 
coming in slowly. This was due mainly to the impendence of E.R.P. 
As long as the so-called ‘‘Marshall’”’ countries did not know what to expect 
from E.R.P. they were not in a position to take a decision on their 
investment-programmes, still less to submit to the Bank a statement 
about the prospects of their financial and economic situation. As to 
development-loans, it has become clear that a good deal of exploration 
and preparation remains to be done before the plans in many of the 
“development countries” will be sufficiently precise to enable them to 
contract development-loans from the Bank, or for that matter, from any 
other source. But the transactions so far concluded by the Bank do not 
give a real picture of the activities that can be expected from it in the 
relatively near future. It will before long give some loans to private 
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companies under the guarantee of their Governments. It is on the point 
of guaranteeing a loan to private shipping companies (under the guarantee 
of their Government) to be given by a syndicate of bankers and insurance 
companies. Though its operations may as yet be inconspicuous in the 
eyes of the impatient observer, it is developing its activity in different 
directions both as regards the character and the size of its operations, and 
as regards the method by which it makes possible investments that would 
otherwise not take place. The number of applications in various stages 
of study and negotiation is impressive. To whoever has some experience 
of banking it may appear a blessing in disguise that a combination of 
circumstances retarded the development of the Bank’s activities. A too 
sudden growth might have been dangerous to an institution entering a 
field that in its present characteristics is new to its clients, as well as to the 
institution itself. The short historical comparison of the aspects of the 
reconstruction problem during the past four years shows how much there 
was—and still remains—to be learned about the real character of the 
Bank’s task. 

Though it is theoretically possible to draw a dividing line between 
E.R.P. operations and loans by the Bank, regular consultation between 
the E.C.A. and the Bank will be needed regarding border-line cases. 
Quite naturally the Marshall countries will show a preference for E.R.P. 
financing because it is bound to be cheaper than financing by the Bank. 
On the other hand, a number of them will find that the E.R.P. appropria- 
tions do not suffice for the execution of all the investments that are needed 
for an extension of their productive capacity necessary to make them 
self-supporting again. The Paris Report on E.R.P. assumed that in the 
four years 1948-51 the Bank ‘‘and other sources’’ could finance capital 
equipment imports into the E.R.P. countries to a total amount of $3,130 
millions. It is doubtful that the Bank would be able to undertake as 
much as all that on top of what it will finance in the development field. 
The Bank has never in any way accepted this figure, not even as an 
indication of what it expected to do. On the whole, experience has shown 
that investment programmes have a tendency to be over-optimistic in 
respect of the physical possibility to execute them within a certain time 
limit. It is no more than a guess to say that in all likelihood the Bank 
will be able to cope with such financing as will appear to be needed on top 
of E.R.P. in the way of investment financing. Personally I do not think 
it is a reckless guess. 

Under the circumstances the international character of the Bank has 
been limited to its structure and its management. The sources of its 
funds have with minor exceptions so far not been international. As recovery 
proceeds this can be expected gradually to change. In several countries 
the need to use every exportable surplus for the cash payment of imports 
will become less urgent. Foreign investment will become less and less 
a one-way street running only from the United States to Europe. As the 
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general situation eases, capital subscription from other members than the 
United States will gain in importance: local currency holdings of the Bank 
will become less local and more non-paid-up subscriptions will grow to 
be considered a real safeguard to the Bank’s creditors. The health of that 
one large cell of the Bank’s body, the United States, will gradually pervade 
the other cells. As reconstruction proceeds, the Bank’s strength will 
develop at a multiple rate. 

Banks and other financial institutions reflect in their structure the 
economic pattern of the country where they are located. Their growth 
is part of the growth of their country. The so-called World Bank has to 
grow with the world that is emerging from the devastation and distortion 
caused by the Second World War. The Bank will take its ultimate shape 
from the future international pattern of production and trade. Fortunately 
its statutory structure is sufficiently flexible. Provided the optimism that 
reconstruction will succeed is justified, there is every reason to assume 
that this first venture in the field of Government-sponsored international 
investment will prove to be an extremely useful addition to the financial 
apparatus of the world. 


June, 1948. 
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JAPAN’S FATAL BLUNDER’ 


SIR GEORGE SANSOM 


In the light of what we know today the decision of the leaders of 
Japan to make war upon the United States appears as an act of folly, 
by which they committed themselves to a hopeless struggle against a 
Power with perhaps ten times their own potential industrial and military 
strength. But was that decision in fact as reckless as it now seems, or 
can it be regarded as the taking of a justifiable risk in the circumstances in 
which it was made? 

Perhaps it is too soon to expect a complete answer to this question, but 
there is already available a good deal of useful information upon which a 
preliminary judgement can be based. There is, for instance, an interesting 
series of reports published by the United States Strategic Bombing Survey, 
which was conducted (by civilians) primarily for the purpose of ascertaining 
the degree to which air-power contributed to the defeat of Japan. During 
this enquiry there was collected a mass of statistical and other information 
regarding political and economic conditions in Japan prior to and during 
the war. These studies, together with two volumes of Interrogations com- 
piled by the United States Navy, include valuable data based upon oral 
and documentary evidence obtained in Japan in 1945, not long after the 
surrender, when memories were fresh. It should be understood that the 
answers elicited by interrogations cannot all be taken at face value. 
Allowance must be made for certain factors of error. Thus, the 
“Summaries” of the Bombing Survey, in which general conclusions are 
drawn, naturally tend to place emphasis on the part played by aircraft 
in reducing Japan to the point of surrender and, by implication, to under- 
estimate the importance of the general strategic conduct of the war and 
the particular effectiveness of submarine action on vital Japanese lines of 
communication by sea. Moreover, the interrogations were not always 
skilfully conducted and the replies sometimes betray a desire to please the 
questioners, if not to mislead them. Different and more reliable results 
might have been obtained from really searching cross-examination by 
experienced persons. Nevertheless, the documents are extremely interest- 
ing and suffice to establish beyond reasonable doubt a number of important 
facts. The following tentative appraisal draws freely upon information 
which they contain, though it is supplemented at a few points by knowledge 
derived by the writer from other sources during a visit to Japan early in 
1946. 


1Part of this article was first printed in the May 10, 11, 12, 1948 issues of the Manchester 
Guardian. 
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There is no doubt that Japan was preparing for war at least a decade 
before 1941, but this does not necessarily mean that she had decided before 
that year to make war upon the United States or the British Common- 
wealth. The most that can be safely said is that certain influential army 
leaders and their civilian supporters contemplated war if the European 
situation should so develop as to make it feasible and advantageous. 
There was no concealment of Japan’s intention to get ready for war. But 
during 1940 there was still no agreement in influential circles as to the 
course which Japan should take in international affairs, or even as to the 
lines upon which her economy should be further developed and controlled. 
The full powers which the Government had progressively acquired in 
preceding years were exercised only partially; a medley of State controls 
existed side by side with autonomous direction in separate branches of 
production and trade; and, in general, conflict between the military and 
the leaders of industry and finance continued unabated and unresolved. 

It is sometimes stated by British and American writers that Big 
Business in Japan—the so-called Zatbatsu—co-operated enthusiastically 
in preparations for war or at least meekly gave way to military pressure. 
The evidence for this view is poor. On the contrary, during the early part 
of 1940 the influential Economic Federation of Japan (Nihon, Keizai 
Remmei) resisted the Government’s plans for industrial expansion, arguing 
that they were basically unsound. Their opposition was, it is true, based 
on technical rather than political grounds, but it cannot be said that they 
co-operated freely with the military leaders in the development of an 
economy designed for warlike purposes. 

In fact, under the Yonai Government, which was in power until July 
1940, there were still elements in the Cabinet that favoured a cautious if 
not a pacific foreign policy, and were inclined to take the side of the 
industrialists in resisting totalitarian trends. It was at this point that 
the military used their strongest political weapon. By withdrawing the 
War Minister, they forced the resignation of the Yonai Cabinet, in which 
the relatively liberal Mr. Arita was Foreign Minister. The second Konoye 
Cabinet was then formed, with Tojo, a convinced expansionist, as War 
Minister. Its announced policy was the development of a highly organized 
National Defence State and the consolidation of an Asiatic “‘Co-Prosperity 
Sphere.’’ This was definitely a war Cabinet, and its immediate purpose 
was to bring the industrialists to heel. Once the Government reached a 
firm decision the resistance of the industrialists was sooner or later bound 
to coliapse. The close concentration of industrial power in Japan, having 
historically been achieved largely under official direction or with official 
support, had never acquired true independence or substantial political 
strength. It could struggle against this measure or that, but in matters of 
high policy it could not successfully challenge the authority of the bureau- 
cracy with which it was so organically related. 

In September 1940, Tojo let it be known that national mobilization 
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required an intensified control which was inconsistent with the old liberal 
economic structure. But still the struggle continued and, surprisingly, 
the resistance of the industrial and financial leaders, represented by the 
Economic Federation, increased rather than diminished. The planned 
economy which was the object of Hoshino and Ohashi—two officials who 
had gained experience in Manchuria—was fought with some success by 
members of the Zaibatsu who, whatever their views as to war and peace, 
realized the limitations of the Japanese economy. But they were at length 
forced to execute plans in which they had little faith. 

These facts are cited as showing that as late as 1941, despite long 
preparation, there was yet no effective centralized control of the Japanese 
industrial structure; and, quite apart from the conflict between Govern- 
ment and private enterprise, there was another defect in the country’s 
war-making capacity, for the administrative machine, seemingly so 
efficient in normal times, turned out to be rigid and unmanageable. It 
was even necessary for Tojo, when he became Prime Minister in 1941, to 
seek legislation which would compel the various ministries to obey his 
orders. Such a diagnosis of the radical weaknesses in Japan’s governmental 
structure at a juncture when her national existence was about to be staked 
upon its efficiency may seem too sweeping, but it could be supported by 
further evidence. It is sufficient to say here that the subsequent course of 
events, in both the economic and military spheres, shows that part of 
the failure of the Japanese economy to meet the demands made upon it in 
time of war can be traced back to faulty arrangements in time of peace. 
That governments or individuals should contract bad habits is not 
surprising, but it is surprising that the rulers of Japan should not have 
realized how inadequate, even by their own standards, was their country’s 
organization for a war of their own choosing against powerful enemies. 

The degree of their economic miscalculations is easy to measure by 
results. More difficult is an assessment of their political judgement. 
There can be no doubt that the coalition which began to rule Japan in July 
1940 was determined to make use of the European war to further an 
expansionist policy in Asia and, if possible, to settle the conflict with 
China on favourable terms. When France was defeated and England 
appeared to the Japanese to be about to follow her in disaster, the Konoye 
Government began to feel confident enough to probe the weaknesses of 
possible antagonists by such measures as flouting British and American 
interests in China, blackmailing the United Kingdom into closing the 
Burma Road, pressing the Netherland Indies for economic concessions and 
moving troops into northern Indo-China. In the summer of 1940 it even 
looked as if an attack upon British possessions in the Far East was imminent. 
But action was postponed, partly because the progress of the Battle of 
Britain raised doubts about the expected collapse of the United Kingdom, 
but also because the Japanese army and navy wished to complete their 
armament and to collect further stocks of basic materials. They appear 
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to have decided that, tempting as it was, an attack upon British and 
Dutch territories alone would be strategically unsound, because it would 
leave on their flank unimpaired American strength which might intervene 
at a moment chosen by the United States. They were, moreover, not yet 
satisfied that they had the whole country with them, for despite their 
vigorous domestic propaganda there were still dissidents in high places 
and doubtless also among the people. The distribution of political influence 
within Japan was traditionally such that any decisive move required much 
bargaining and persuasion. The firmly established system of checks and 
balances was customary rather than constitutional, but it had the effect 
of delaying political action. Even within the ruling coalition there were 
differences of opinion on the timing and the length of each step taken on 
the road to war, and there were cautious or conservative elements whose 
hesitations had to be overcome. 

This was the condition reached by the summer of 1941. The extremists 
continued to strengthen their position step by step, by committing Japan 
to engagements from which it was difficult if not impossible to withdraw. 
Perhaps this period was the most crucial in Japanese history, since a 
vital decision on war or peace is not a simple choice of alternatives at a 
given moment, but is influenced by the cumulative effect of previous 
commitments, none of which is separately decisive. The extremists 
had in July 1941, by a series of gradual manoeuvres, gone far towards 
creating a situation in which their voice would be dominant. They then 
took a long step by establishing bases in Southern Indo-China. All available 
evidence goes to show that they did not expect this move to evoke strong 
reactions from the United States or the United Kingdom. It was 
represented as nothing but a strategical development in the war against 
China, but its implications were perfectly clear. It was the first phase 
of a projected southward movement. It is interesting to note, from the 
captured German documents published in January 1948 by the United 
States Government, that the draft secret protocol of November 1940 to 
the agreement between the U.S.S.R. and the Tripartite Powers states 
that ‘“‘Japan declares that her territorial aspirations centre in the area 
of Eastern Asia to the south of the Island Empire of Japan.’"! The sharp 
counter-measures of the United States and the United Kingdom came as a 
surprise to the extremists and threw the moderates into confusion, though 
they must have had some warning from the Japanese Embassy in 
Washington. The situation is well described in the Summary Report 
of the United States Bombing Survey, as follows: 


Though the conservative wing of the ruling coalition had endorsed each 
move of its coalition partners, it hoped at each stage that the current step 
would not be the breaking-point leading to war. It arranged and con- 


cluded the Tripartite Pact (September 1940) and hoped that the Western 


1J. Sontag and J. S. Beddie, eds., Declaration 3, Draft Secret Protocol No: 1, Nazi 
Soviet Relations, 1939-40 (U.S.A. Department of State, 1948), p.257. 
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Powers would be sufficiently impressed with the might and solidarity of 
the Axis to understand the futility of further resistance. It approved of 
the Indo-China adventure, assuming that Japan would get away with this 
act of aggression as easily as with previous ones. 


But while the freezing of Japanese assets and the embargo upon the 
export of strategic materials to Japan imposed by the Western Powers 
shocked the conservatives and frightened the moderates, they had already 
gone too far in their acquiescence. They could not now suggest any 
course but negotiations with the United States, and over the terms of 
these negotiations they could exercise no control, since the power of final 
decision had already passed into the hands of the extremists. All they 
could now hope for was that the extremists would make enough conces- 
sions to satisfy the United States, and this was a vain hope, because to 
make any effective concessions would be to admit that the whole of 
Japanese policy since 1931 had been a blunder, for which the military party 
and its civilian allies were responsible. The Army’s prestige would never 
recover from such a blow. War was inevitable. The only question now 
was what kind of war. 

Such in broad outline was the political background of the decision to 
go to war. It remains to consider on what grounds the military leaders 
of Japan based their judgement that Japan could successfully challenge 
the United States and the British Commonwealth. It cannot be assumed 
that they blindly led their country into war with no prospect of success. 
Their’s was a considered policy, attended by calculated risks. Examined 
in retrospect it proves to have been based upon mistaken assumptions, 
and executed with insufficient skill and foresight; but it was not, as 
conceived, irrational. It must also be remembered that the economic 
sanctions imposed upon Japan in 1941 were such as to make war appear 
a reasonable, if dangerous, alternative. 

The planners who decided that the risk of war could be taken were 
not blind to the frightful disparity between their own strength and that of 
their enemies. They counted upon certain favourable circumstances to 
balance their own deficiencies. Late in the summer of 1941 they were 
convinced that Germany would be victorious and that within a few months, 
Russia having been defeated, the United States and United Kingdom 
would be obliged to accept supremacy of Germany in Europe. This 
outlook, though it promised them membership of a successful alliance, was 
in one respect not entirely pleasing to them, since they felt some distrust 
of their Axis partners, which the Germans in Japan by their arrogant 
behaviour did nothing to diminish. Some Japanese expansionists therefore 
felt that their plans might be upset by a premature settlement of the 
European conflict, which would leave them without any spoils of war in 
the Pacific; and this fear probably, though not certainly, was an additional 
motive for the rapid seizure of territories in Asia from which they could 
derive supplies of oil and rubber, and strategic bargaining power. As 
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they saw the position, those objectives—stepping stones to further 
expansion—could be attained by a short and restricted campaign. They 
would engage in hostilities in the Pacific for a strictly limited purpose. 
First they would conquer an area enclosed within a perimeter including 
Burma, Malaya, Sumatra, Java, Northern New Guinea, the Bismarck 
Archipelago, the Gilbert and Marshall Islands, Wake and the Kuriles. 
This, they calculated, could be achieved in a few months if American 
sea and air power could be weakened by surprise attacks up8n Pearl 
Harbor and the Philippines. The United States, preoccupied with the 
European situation, would be unable to take the offensive before Japan 
had accomplished the necessary strengthening of the perimeter and 
established forward air and sea bases. Once firmly entrenched on that 
perimeter they could obtain from the occupied areas what they required 
to sustain and expand their deficient economy—oil, rubber, bauxite, 
metals, food. Thus supplied, they could wage defensive warfare which, 
it was supposed, would within a year or two weaken the American purpose 
and so lead to a compromise peace. Negotiation would leave to Japan 
a substantial portion of her gains and a dominant position in Eastern Asia. 

This was not at that time a strategy which could be condemned out of 
hand as unrealistic. It could be regarded, and presented to the Japanese 
people, as a reasonable and honourable alternative to submitting to 
sanctions. It aroused misgivings in some circles in Japan, and even its 
proponents knew that it would throw a great strain upon Japan’s capacity; 
but they counted upon the shock of rapid conquests, and upon the fighting 
qualities of their soldiers and sailors. Certainly in the first few months 
of the war nothing happened to make them revise their opinions. Their 
successes were greater and easier than they had foreseen. 

So encouraged were they by their achievement that they began to 
consider an extension of their perimeter. They planned an advance into 
the Solomons and Port Moresby, to be followed by a further advance into 
New Caledonia, Samoa, and the Fijis, the capture of Midway and the 
occupation of the Aleutians. It was here that they made their first cardinal 
blunder, for (to quote from the Summary Report already cited) ‘by 
stretching and overextending her line of advance, Japan was committed 
to an expensive and exacting supply problem. She delayed the fortification! 
of the perimeter originally decided upon, jeopardised her economic 
program for exploiting the resources of the area already captured and laid 
herself open to early counter-attack in far advanced and, as yet, weak 
positions.’”? 

This blunder in execution also laid bare certain weaknesses in the 
original conceptions of the Japanese planners. Perhaps the most important 
of these was their misjudgement of the temper of the United States, for 


1The word “fortification” here is evidently used loosely. ‘‘Defensive measures” 
is what is meant. 

2United States Strategic Bombing Survey, Summary Report, Pacific War (Washington, 
United States Government Printing Office. 1946), p. 4. 
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the attack on Pearl Harbor had a stimulating psychological effect upon the 
American people which in military importance far outweighed the losses 
sustained at Pearl Harbor. The Japanese army had persuaded the 
Japanese people that the democratic states were materialistic, irresolute, 
incapable of matching the unique Japanese spirit. They had argued, not 
without some plausibility, that the United States had for a decade or more 
shown a strong aversion to protecting its interests in the Far East by 
warlike measures, despite repeated provocation. They inferred that those 
interests were not regarded as of vital importance and that consequently 
in the long run a spirit of compromise would prevail. They seem to have 
been deceived by their own propaganda, for even after their initial reverses 
in the first half of 1942 at Midway and towards the end of the year at 
Guadalcanal, they appear still to have supposed that they could fight the 
war on their own terms. They did not yet realize that their original plan 
of restricted warfare, which could be sustained for a limited period by their 
1941 economy was no longer feasible. 

It was not until 1943 that they had fully grasped the fact that they 
could no longer dictate the scale or location of hostilities, but were involved 
in total war in which the initiative had already passed to the American 
forces. That they made this mistake is indicated by their failure to carry 
out complete economic mobilization until 1943. An index of the gross 
national product (computed by the United States Bombing Survey with 
the assistance of Japanese experts) shows a rise from 100 in 1940 to only 
101 in 1941 and 102 in 1942. It was not until 1943 that a substantial 
increase was gained by a production drive which raised the figure to 113 
for 1943 and 124 for 1944. This was the peak of Japanese production, 
and it was reached by forcing an ever-growing proportion of the total 
economy into direct war purposes, while straining the civilian population 
almost to breaking point. It was a remarkable performance, but it was too 
little and too late. No effort was made to carry out a coherent plan of 
overall expansion of the Japanese economy, perhaps because a balanced 
development was impossible in view of its previous distortion. Even if 
the foregoing explanation of the delay in carrying out full economic 
mobilization errs in placing too much emphasis upon a tardy appreciation 
of the strategic position, it is clear that the Japanese tradition of govern- 
ment depending upon slow and cautious compromise was ill-adapted for 
times of emergency that demanded bold decision and quick performance. 

The subsequent course of the Pacific war needs no detailed recital here. 
It is enough to say that although the Japanese made after 1942 immense 
military and economic efforts to meet conditions for which they had not 
originally planned, both were insufficient to stem the tide which began to 
flow against them. Nearly all their calculations had gone wrong. The 
British Isles were not invaded, the Soviet Union did not collapse, the 
United States showed not the least disposition to compromise, but began 
to plan the outright defeat of Japan. The prospect of a negotiated peace 
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vanished. Plans todraw upon the occupied territories for essential materials 
could not be executed, because submarine and air attacks upon Japanese 
shipping prevented not only the carriage of needed supplies to Japan, but 
also the full support of Japanese forces in the field. Japanese commanders 
have testified that only 20 per cent of the supplies despatched to 
Guadalcanal reached their destination, and that of 30,000 troops landed, 
10,000 died of starvation or disease and 10,000 were evacuated early in 
1943 in a debilitated condition. Though Japanese troops everywhere 
fought stubbornly and well, inflicting heavy losses upon their opponents, 
by the opening months of 1943 not only had the Japanese advance been 
stopped, but their overall strategic plan had been upset. This was the 
result of an overwhelming superiority of American power, and it revealed 
a basic error in the initial premises of that plan. It had been supposed that 
the perimeter could be held indefinitely, but American experience showed 
after the engagements of 1942 that it was not necessary to reduce the whole 
perimeter. The widely spread Japanese positions were dependent upon 
supply by sea, and it was necessary to destroy them only at points selected 
by the American command. So long as attacks upon Japanese shipping 
were maintained, other points could be by-passed as a general advance 
was begun towards bases within striking distance of Japan. 

It was after the evacuation of Guadalcanal, in February 1943, that 
thoughtful Japanese began to suspect that their prospects of victory had 
disappeared, while those who knew all the facts saw that the situation 
was desperate. It is surprising that, to quote the words of Hoshino, Chief 
Secretary of the Tojo Cabinet, ‘‘the real Japanese war economy only began 
after Guadalcanal.’’ Perhaps even more surprising is the confusion which 
is revealed in the direction both of the war economy and the national 
strategy after that date. Full credit must be given to the Japanese people 
for their efforts to restore and develop their war potential after 1942, 
but their leaders seem never to have reached a clear and comprehensive 
view of their country’s situation. Some rough estimates of national strength 
were compiled before the war. They were’tentative and incomplete, and 
perhaps this was in the circumstances unavoidable. 

But it is strange that, so far as is known, a full re-appraisal in the light 
of the new conditions was not attempted until September 1943. This 
was made not by the Government for its own purposes, but by Takagi, 
an officer of the Naval General Staff, at the request of Admiral Yonai, 
who had been out of office since his Cabinet fell in 1940. This influential 
statesman, when asked in 1945 what he considered the turning point of 
the war replied: ‘‘To be very frank, I think the turning point was the 
start. I felt from the very beginning that there was no chance of success.” 
Takagi’s report strengthened Admiral Yonai’s fears that the prosecution 
of the war by the Tojo Government was unsatisfactory. It confirmed 
his judgement that Japan should seek a compromise peace before she 
suffered a crushing defeat. Yonai was not alone in this feeling. It was 
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shared by certain influential persons outside the Government and a number 
of naval officers. They had indeed good reason for their anxiety. The 
circumstances beyond Japan’s control were grave enough—the growing 
shortages of materials, losses of aircraft, warships and merchant vessels, 
and the certainty of long-range air attacks upon the centres of production 
at home. And, added to these, was growing confusion within Japan. 

Nominally, by 1943 the Japanese Government had achieved full 
control of all national organs and activities, but Japan had evidently not 
become a solid authoritarian state. Animosity between Army and Navy 
was such that the submarine service resented the diversion of its vessels 
from combatant functions to army transport duties, and towards the end 
of the war the Army began to build submarines for its own use and declined 
naval advice. Army and Navy details, it is said, would fight outside 
factories for supplies designated for one or the other service. Ginjiro 
Fujihara, an industrial magnate who at a critical juncture became director 
of aircraft production, even alleged (no doubt untruthfully) that army 
and navy rivalry was responsible for keeping down the total output by 
about 50 per cent. In addition to their inter-service quarrels, the armed 
forces displayed hostility towards civilian organs. The director of the 
General Mobilization Bureau testified on interrogation that they would 
never disclose their stocks or discuss their requirements with him, would 
not submit demands through the appropriate ministry and thus thwarted 
all attempts at co-ordination of supply. Control bodies set up by the 
Government for key materials tried to enforce a system of priorities, but 
the Army and Navy would help themselves to supplies without troubling to 
obtain priority-certificates. Civilian manufacturing firms were, it is 
reported, obliged to resort to black market transactions in order to secure 
material or machines. It is of course easy to exaggerate the extent and 
importance of such abuses, which are common enough in all countries 
at war; but it is clear that there was a serious lack of harmony between 
the two fighting services. Admiral Toyoda (Commander-in-Chief 
Combined Fleet, and later Chief of Naval General Staff) said upon 
interrogation: ‘“There was not full understanding and agreement between 
Army and Navy prior to and during the war.”” This discord he ascribed 
to the great political power of the Army, which the Navy did not share. 
It showed itself, he thought, not so much in operational matters as in the 
division of supplies. But General Yamashita, the Japanese commander 
in the Philippines, was only apprised of the intended naval strike on 
Leyte Gulf in a written communication from Tokyo which was two weeks on 
the way and reached him on the day of the operation. 

Uneasy relations between Army and Navy were paralleled by quarrels 
between civilian organs. It is remarkable that, despite their reputed 
gift for careful and strict organization, the Japanese authorities were not 
in practice able to exercise their unlimited powers of control. Under a 
surface appearance of national unity, old divisions of opinion, old patterns 
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of influence, persisted with very little change. It is perhaps comforting 
to discover that what appears to be a solid monolithic state can hide grave 
structural weaknesses behind a forbidding exterior. 

By July 1944, the invasion of Saipan had succeeded and Tojo’s Cabinet 
had collapsed. The strenuous efforts made to raise production in Japan had 
led to a considerable increase in capacity, yet by late in the summer output 
had begun to decline because shipping losses had cut down essential imports. 
National morale was still high but by the autumn of 1944 Japan was on 
the verge of economic collapse, and that was before the heavy strategical 
bombing of the home islands. Tojo was succeeded as Prime Minister by 
Koiso, a retired general, whose Government set up a Supreme War 
Direction Council intended ostensibly to strengthen national defence, but 
in fact obliged to consider ways of terminating the war. The story of the 
steps by which most of its members at length reached a decision in favour 
of surrender is a long and complicated one. Not much progress was made 
at first, but certain members of the Cabinet were cautiously working for 
peace and carrying on discussions with senior statesmen who, though out 
of office, retained great personal influence. High naval officers were 
predominant among the service men who favoured attempts to secure a 
negotiated peace, while the Army command still thought in terms of 
prolonged resistance, hoping that they could inflict such losses upon an 
invading force that a compromise could be secured, which would leave to 
Japan something better than the prospect of unconditional surrender. 
The peace party was growing in confidence, but only slowly, and was 
hampered by the fear that, since the Japanese people were still ignorant 
of the true state of affairs, a premature move might bring about internal 
chaos. 

Meanwhile, with the loss of the Philippines and the intensification 
of bombing, which affected both military targets and urban populations, 
the situation became more and more desperate in the eyes of the peace 
party, less and less hopeful in the eyes of the last-ditchers. But it seems 
that there was little prospect of obtaining the agreement of any substantial 
portion of the Army leaders so long as Germany continued to resist. It 
was not until April 8, 1945 that the Koiso Government fell and was 
succeeded by a Cabinet under Admiral Suzuki, whose mission was to 
bring the war to an end, though publicly both Government and people were 
still committed to a continued resistance. Progress towards peace was still 
slow, for nobody would come out with an open declaration that the war was 
lost. Early in May, however—shortly after the end of the European war— 
the balance began to turn in favour of peace. Appraisals of the economic 
situation showed that the country was utterly incapable of continuing 
effective resistance, and there were even some signs of a decline in public 
morale. Still no specific proposals for ending the war were made, though 
on June 6 the Supreme War Council definitely stated to the Emperor that 
it was necessary to bring it toan end. On June 20, the Emperor summoned 
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the Council, and showed himself in favour of positive steps, including an 
approach to the Soviet Union with a request for mediation. Discussions 
with Russia made no progress, the Soviet Government temporized and 
the Japanese ambassador in Moscow reported that in his opinion there 
was no alternative to unconditional surrender. 

Time went by, and still no firm decision had been reached when the 
Potsdam Declaration was issued on July 26, 1945. The Prime Minister, the 
Foreign Minister and the Navy Minister (Yonai) were in favour of 
accepting its terms, the War Minister and the Chiefs of Staff were opposed. 
It is interesting to note, as illustrating the nature of the opposition, that 
Toyoda had not approved of the war from the beginning, yet was unable 
to agree to unconditional surrender, which he thought dishonourable. 
A strong military group still held out for resistance to invasion. Differences 
of opinion continued until August 9, 1945, by which time an atomic bomb 
had been dropped on Hiroshima (August 6) and the Soviet Union had 
declared war upon Japan (August 9). After repeated meetings on August 9, 
just before midnight the Inner Cabinet appealed to the Emperor for a 
final expression of his wish and the Emperor declared in favour of peace. 
There were further cabinet discussions as to the interpretation of the 
Potsdam terms, but they were finally accepted on August 14. This was 
more than twelve months after the fall of the Tojo Government, and four 
months after the formation of the Suzuki Cabinet, which was certainly 
intended to bring an end to hostilities. It may well be asked why, in the 
light of Japan’s inability, so manifest after the end of 1944 to carry the 
war to a successful conclusion, the discussion was prolonged well into 
1945, while her factories and her houses were being destroyed, her warships 
sunk and her armies cut off from their homes? The answer is-not clear, 
but it seems as if the delay was something dictated by the nature of 
Japanese institutions. The slow process by which an apparently unanimous 
will to war was created before 1941 had to be repeated in reverse before a 
will to peace could be announced. 

The fact that the decision to accept the Potsdam terms was reached 
soon after the explosion of the atomic bomb and the Russian declaration of 
war has been interpreted as showing that the bomb and the Russian action 
were what produced Japan’s surrender. This is a view which it is difficult 
‘o accept. It might be correct to say that these two menacing events 
accelerated a decision which was being reached by slow and devious 
processes characteristic of Japanese political life. But it cannot be 
truthfully said that any one single cause brought about the surrender; 
at the same time there is good reason for thinking that, even had no atomic 
bombing attacks been delivered, the disintegration of Japan’s economic 
life, under sustained blockade and continued aerial and naval bombard- 
ment, would within a few months—perhaps weeks—after June 1945 have 
brought about unconditional surrender, even without the need for invasion. 
But all this is in the realm of conjecture, and not even the participants 
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themselves can say with certainty what course the debates in the War 
Council would have taken in hypothetical conditions. Even if we were 
today certain that it was not the atomic bomb which caused the surrender, 
it would not follow that the decision to use the bomb was wrong. That 
decision was necessarily taken in the light of such sure knowledge as was 
then at the disposal of our Governments; and although intelligence reports 
on conditions in Japan were remarkably good, that knowledge was not 
sufficient to justify abstaining from the use of a weapon which might 
end the war quickly, and save the lives of thousands of allied prisoners, 
possibly hundreds of thousands of allied soldiers, to say nothing of great 
numbers of enemy soldiers and civilians. Discussion of the rights and 
wrongs of the use of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima frequently confuses 
two separate issues. If the question is whether it was immoral to use such 
a destructive weapon, then one must bring into consideration incendiary 
raids, such as that of the night of March 9, 1945, which killed probably 
100,000 people and destroyed over 250,000 homes, in circumstances of 
appalling terror. If the question is whether the use of the atomic bomb 
was strategically unnecessary or (in the light of subsequent history) 
politically mistaken, then moral considerations are irrelevant so long 
as the right of a belligerent to attack civilian targets is admitted. There 
cannot by any rational standard of morals be a valid distinction between 
methods of killing civilians in which one is right and the other is wrong 
because it is quicker and more effective. 


June, 1948. 
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THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN THE 
LIGHT OF CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


I fancy it is a rather new idea to think of looking at current affairs in 
the light of history, at all events remote history. This point of view has 
not, I think, been common in England at any rate. Take people of 
about my own age—fifty-nine. When I was a child, growing up in London, 
I had the impression that history, so far as England was concerned, had 
really ended with the Battle of Waterloo. We had won the Battle of 
Waterloo, and getting out of history had been one of the rewards of our 
victory. One thought of history as being something rather unpleasant 
that happened to other people. As one grew up and became conscious of 
other countries, one became aware that the United States, for example, 
had been in history in the eighteen-sixties and that France had been in 
history in 1870. One knew that the Balkans were still in history, but then 
the Balkans were so backward: they would be still in history. But the 
English were manifestly out of it. It was true that in the eighteen-nineties 
and the first years of the present century, the French and the Southerners 
of the old South in the United States were conscious of being still in history, 
because they were conscious of unpleasant things that had happened to 
them in the recent past. But, on the whole, these two recently defeated 
peoples were exceptions in the Western world, and the attitude we then 
had towards history in England was, I think, the prevailing one. It was 
the attitude of most of continental Europe and North America. 

I think our expectation about our own future in the West was very 
accurately put by Gibbon, in a passage which he wrote, as far as I can 
make out, in 1781. You will find it at the end of his general observations 
on the fall of the Roman Empire in the West, with which he winds up 
The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Before he comes 
to the rest of his story he pauses to consider whether a catastrophe of this 
kind could overtake the modern Western world; and of course he concludes 
that this could not conceivably happen. As I have said, Gibbon was 
writing apparently in 1781, when England was, I think, at war with France 
and Spain and Holland, as well as with the Thirteen Colonies, and when the 
northern Powers, in their ‘‘armed neutrality’’ were what nowadays would 
be called ‘‘non-belligerents,” unfriendly towards us. This might have 
seemed to be rather a critical time for this country; yet at this juncture 
Gibbon could write: 


...In war, the European forces are exercised by temperate and 
undecisive contests. The balance of power will continue to fluctuate, and 
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the prosperity of our own or the neighbouring kingdoms may be alternately 
exalted or depressed; but these partial events cannot essentially injure 
our general state of happiness, the system of arts and laws and manners, 
which so advantageously distinguish, above the rest of mankind, the 
Europeans and their colonists. 


Already, in 1781, Gibbon is quite sure that Western Christendom is 
safely out of history 

If one looks back now to that complacent view of Western prospects 
which we can trace back into the eighteenth century and which maintained 
itself right through the nineteenth century till within living memory, it is 
extraordinary to consider for a moment the change that has come over our 
outlook—the outlook of England and the Western world as a whole, and 
not least the outlook of the Americans. Compared with the rest of the 
world, the Americans seem today to stand on a pinnacle of power and 
riches and prosperity; yet the American middle class is perhaps more 
apprehensive and more anxious at this moment than any of us. 

We know the outstanding events which during the last thirty-four years 
have caused this great revolution in our point of view. I need only indicate 
the high lights: two world wars in one lifetime; at the end of the second 
war the discovery of atomic warfare; Communism and the revolutionary 
transfer of the command of power of all kinds into new hands, 

The shock caused by Communism is not, of course, something entirely 
unprecedented in the history of Christendom. You have to go back rather 
a long way, but if you do go back to the sudden emergence of Islem and the 
seizure of great provinces of the early Christian world — y the primitive 
Muslim conquerors, and if you recall the general challenge of Islam, not 
only to Christendom’s possession of certain territories but to the whole 
Christian belief and way of life, you do get back to something comparable 
to the shock which Communism has given to the Western world since 1917. 

There are, I think, closer likenesses than that, because Is am might be 
described as a heretical version of Christianity, a version which seized upon 
certain elements of Christianity, took them out of their context, exaggerated 
them, and made something out of them which was a criticism of Christianity 
as it was practised at the time. Now Communism is rather like that: 
certain social precepts of Christianity have been taken from their context, 
exaggerated and turned into a potent criticism of the Christian world in our 
time. 

In one sense, I suppose, Communism is more formidable as a missionary 
religion than Islam. The Muslim missionary never had much success in 
still unconquered Christian countries. Islam gradually converted the 
Christians who were conquered by the Muslims, and, in the Ottoman 
Empire down to the seventeenth century of our era, Christians went on 
being converted to Islam—Western Christian deserters or prisoners, and 
subject Eastern Christians who had been conscripted in childhood as 
public slaves and had been brought up by the Turks. I think that what 
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most horrifies people in the West in facing Communism today is that this 
is a missionary religion which, unlike Islam, has ‘‘cells” in our own world. 
If you could imagine, in medieval and early modern Europe, there being 
centres of Muslim propaganda in France, in England, in Christian Spain, 
and so on, that would be more comparable to the present fear that we have 
of the missionary penetration of Communism. 

The fourth point I have mentioned as one that has changed our point 
of view is the revolutionary transfer of power. 

As between countries, the power has been transferred from Europe to 
the outer ring of the Western world. Down to 1914, out of eight Great 
Powers then existing in the world, the metropolitan territories of no less 
than four—France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy—were on the 
continent of Europe; the British Empire and the Russian Empire were 
partly in Europe and partly out of Europe; only two Great Powers— 
the United States and Japan—were wholly out of Europe. Today there 
are only two Great Powers of the highest calibre, and they are both out 
of Europe; for Russia is much more out of Europe today than she was 
before the War of 1914-18 and the Revolution of 1917. And all round 
the little countries in Europe you can see a great ring of giants rising; for 
the United States and Russia are merely the two giants who have already 
grown to full stature; there are other countries in the outer circle—countries 
like Canada, and perhaps Brazil and the Argentine, and perhaps India and 
China too in time—that are all on a much bigger scale than the average 
country in Europe and are going, in their turn, to grow to full stature and 
overshadow us. 

Then there has been a transfer of power between classes—a transfer 
of purchasing power and political power from the middle class to the 
industrial working class. I can remember Sidney Webb saying to me some 
time late in the nineteen-twenties that, looking back at his life from that 
point, he was astonished at the extent of the transfer of purchasing power 
in England that he had lived to see. He meant, of course, transfer through 
taxing well-to-do people in order to provide social services for the poorer 
people. And this has gone very much further in England and in other 
Western European countries, and even in the United States, since then. 
Before 1914, the West European middle class really ran the world. When 
one thinks of that one sees that the situation has indeed changed. And I 
suppose, as far as we are now interested in seeing current events in the 
light of history, it is because we are now wondering whether, as a result of 
what has been happening in the last thirty-four years, we may not, after 
all, now be back in history, in the sense that the unpleasant things that 
have happened to other civilizations in the past may be going to happen 
to our civilization in its turn. I think this is the root cause of the present 
anxiety in the Western world—an anxiety which, as I have said, seems 
to be more intense among middle-class people in the United States at this 
moment than among corresponding people on the European side of the 
Atlantic. 
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Let me dwell on this point for a moment. It is a curious phenomenon. 
You would expect Communism to seem less menacing on the other side of 
the Atlantic than in Europe. It is not so; it is rather the other way round. 
I suppose one reasons that the American middle class still has more to 
lose than the West European middle class, and they are not yet broken in 
to the idea of losing what they have. I think the present attitude of the 
American middle class towards current changes is not unlike the attitude 
of the corresponding people in England in the eighteen-nineties or the 
early nineteen-hundreds—the attitude prevalent at Oxford at the time 
when I was an undergraduate. If one goes from England to America now, 
one has a sensation of travelling back about the length of one generation 
in time and recapturing what was the middle-class attitude in England of 
1910 or 1912 towards the working class movement. But I think the 
deepest reason for the strength of the present American reaction is that, even 
more than the English after the Battle of Waterloo, the Americans—along 
with the Northerners—after the War of Independence were convinced that 
they were now “‘out of history.” They imagined that they had somehow 
contracted out of the troubles and ills and misfortunes and weaknesses 
of the Old World. They had got out of history in order to lead a new life 
in their own American way. One can measure the present shock to them 
by the shock that it has given us to be dragged back out of isolation into 
history. You can judge a fortiort what a shock it is to the Americans 
today to find that, in spite of having plucked up their roots in Europe and 
crossed the Atlantic to start a new life overseas, they have now been 
caught up by an Old World which has put out its tentacles and dragged 
them back into history. I think it is the disappointed expectations of the 
Americans that make them feel so upset at the present time. 

When one talks about the unpleasant things that have happened to 
other civilizations perhaps one should define more clearly what one has 
in mind in using those words. The immediate thing we have in our minds, 
I suppose, is the subject of Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, which perhaps might be better described as the decline 
and fall of the Greco-Roman civilization, because the decline began long 
before the Roman Empire was dreamed of. 

In February 1947, when I was on a visit to the United States, I had 
the good fortune to hear Mr. Marshall make at the University of Princeton, 
the first of his big public speeches after being appointed Secretary of State. 
One of the striking things he said to his audience that afternoon was that he 
wanted them to be intelligent citizens, and he advised them to educate 
themselves by studying the history of Greece in the generation before 
the Peloponnesian War. What he meant was that they were to study the 
crucial moment in Ancient Greek history, and obviously he dated the 
catastrophe that led to the decline and fall of the Greco-Roman Society as 
far back as the fifth century B.C., though the decline did not work itself 
out to a final collapse until the fifth century of our era in the West, and 
not till the seventh century in the heart of the Greco-Roman World. 
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What we fear, | suppose, is the possibility that what has happened 
to other civilizations may happen to ours. We fear that, as a sequel to 
the catastrophes that we have witnessed in our own time, there may be 
a long drawn out decline, culminating in some such revolution as that 
which occurred at the break-up of the Roman Empire. The final collapse 
in that case could perhaps be analysed into several different aspects. 
There was a catastrophic fall in the material standard of living—which 
means a great deal to us nowadays. There was a fall in intellectual 
cultivation—a return to ignorance; there was a set-back in social manners 
and customs; above all, there was a great deterioration in law and order. 

The drop in the material standard of living was, I should say, probably 
the least serious of these experiences, though, for the people affected, it 
must have been very unpleasant. From about the fifth century of our 
era onwards in the western part of the Greco-Roman world, people lost 
their material comforts, but they also got rid of their income tax inspectors 
and collectors, and, on balance, the ex-taxpayer was perhaps the gainer. 
You can judge that by the number of well-to-do people who, before the 
system collapsed, gave away their goods and became hermits without 
possessions. I do not mean that they had not deep religious reasons for 
doing that; but I think the burden, on property-owners, of filling in forms 
and being assessed by the income tax authorities also had something to do 
with these withdrawals from the world. A still more striking symptom is 
that there were people, and cultivated people, who welcomed the 
barbarians because they found the simpler and cruder barbarian form of 
government more tolerable than the extremely complicated government of 
the later Roman Empire. The later Roman Empire does, you see, present 
some facets that are familiar to us—for instance, the spectacle of people 
being ‘‘directed”’ forcibly into prescribed occupations. The system had 
some good sides—it was highly equalitarian by contrast with the aristocratic 
government of the Early Roman Empire and of classical Greece. But the 
price of this was an oppressive governmental regimentation and control 
of people’s daily lives; and perhaps getting rid of that was not an unmixed 
misfortune. I think the really dreadful thing for us to face—if we con- 
template that it might happen again—is the drop in the intellectual level, 
and the deterioration in social habits and in law and order, that were 
also features of the decline and fall of the Greco-Roman civilization. 

Still, if the decline and fall of the Greco-Roman civilization were the 
only case we knew of, we might feel that we need not think much about it. 
It might then be no more than an exceptional disaster, like a railway 
accident or like a house destroyed by fire. Such disasters are great 
misfortunes for the people to whom they happen, but they are so rare that, 
when we read of them, we do not feel that there is any great likelihood of 
their happening to ourselves. But, now that we have established a parallel 
between our own prospects today and the decline and fall of the Greco- 
Roman civilization that immediately preceded our own, suppose we look 
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further afield. If we do, we shall soon find other examples of the same 
historical phenomenon. 

Behind the Greco-Roman civilization was one that a great English 
archeologist has discovered in our own lifetime: the Minoan civilization 
of ancient Crete. We can say, with the knowledge we have now recovered 
by excavation, that, just as our modern Western civilization came out 
of a dark age following the breakdown of the Greco-Roman civilization, so, 
at the beginning of Greek history, the Greek civilization arose out of a 
dark age that followed the collapse of the Minoan civilization, which 
Sir Arthur Evans has disinterred since the end of the last century. 

If you look round—not just backwards in time, but round the globe, 
in other quarters of the world—you will find in the Far East a series of 
civilizations with a history of their own which, till lately, has been indepen- 
dent of ours in the West; yet in this other stream of history you will see 
similar phenomena. There was a great decline and fall of the ancient 
Chinese civilization which came to a head round about A.D. 200, when the 
Chinese equivalent of the Roman Empire broke up. I will not trouble 
you with other cases; but there are more of them to collect, if we choose. 
To be more exact, there are about twenty examples. And, when we have 
surveyed them, our own situation does begin to look rather more serious, 
because the breakdown of the civilization that happens to be the predecessor 
of ours does not then seem to be just a curiosity of history; it seems to be 
something that has happened quite frequently to other civilizations in the 
past. 

If you try to tot up all the civilizations that have existed up to date, 
including both those that have come and gone and are now dead and buried, 
and those which are still living, you will probably come to the conclusion 
that all of them, including all the living ones except our own, have either 
declined and fallen already, or are at present in decline. The symptoms 
that can be identified as those of decline and fall in cases where the process 
has worked itself out to the end and the civilization has disappeared, are 
also to be found in most of our living contemporaries: in the present Far 
Eastern civilization and the civilization of India among others. Perhaps 
the only civilization about which it is mot certain that it is in decline 
already is our own; but, if we look at it like that, it puts us in rather an 
uncanny position. Our living Western civilization is like someone standing 
in a room where there are a lot of dead people lying about and a lot of 
very sick people. You can detect the symptoms of the disease the dead 
people have died of, whatever that may be, and the sick people are 
exhibiting the same symptoms and are probably going to die. Do the 
same symptoms show in us? Is this swelling a mark of the bubonic plague? 
We are like a group of people trying to diagnose whether they are plague- 
stricken or not. That is our position; and I think that is one reason why 
people in the Western world, and particularly in the United States, are 
so anxious today. 
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I should like now to make out what bearing these precedents from past 
history may have on our own prospects. But at this point I would like to 
say that I myself am most emphatically not a determinist. There are 
people, like the famous German philosopher of history, Spengler, who take 
a very pessimistic view. They believe that a civilization, like an individual 
living organism, has a specific life-span which, even in cases of extreme 
longevity, can never exceed a certain maximum. They think that, after 
evolving through a regular series of phases, most civilizations die after, say, 
1000 years. They may live as long as 1,200 years, but round about 1000 
years is the average span. I believe this thesis is non-proven, and I am 
sure it would be a great misfortune if we were to allow ourselves to be 
terrorized by a belief that we are doomed. There are many reasons for not 
believing that. One is that, so far, we have very few examples of the 
history of a civilization—twenty or thirty cases at the most; and any 
statistician will tell you that when you are dealing with such small quantities 
as twenty or thirty the margin of error in your inferences from the statistics 
is bound to be very high. If the world were a million or two years older 
and we had hundreds of thousands of civilizations to work on instead of 
a mere twenty or thirty within the very short period of five or six thousand 
years, we might then command the statistical evidence for working out 
our own civilization’s expectation of life in the insurance sense. 

Let us consider for a moment the contrasted case of an insurance 
business which has such an abundance of examples in its files that the 
experts can make statistical inferences with a very high degree of accuracy. 
The degree of accuracy must be high, because the insurance companies 
seem to make comfortable profits on narrow margins. They are able to 
make very close estimates of the percentage of the total number of houses, 
standing in a given city or country, that are going to be burnt down in 
the next twelve months, or of the percentage of the total number of people, 
of a certain age or in a certain state of health, who are going to live or die. 
In general, where you have hundreds of thousands of cases to strike your 
average from, you can attain a high degree of accuracy in prediction 
about human affairs; but there are some limitations, very obvious but 
nevertheless worth mentioning because they are important from our 
present point of view. 

The fire insurance office can predict approximately what percentage 
of the existing houses will be burnt down in the coming twelve months, 
but it could never predict that this particular house will be burnt down in 
this particular year. This particular house may be burnt down tomorrow 
and may be built up again and then burnt down again a week later, or it 
may stand for three of four hundred years without ever catching fire. 
You just cannot tell about a particular house. There is no procedure, 
mathematical or magical, for forecasting that. No expert is able to tell 
about individual cases. What he can work out is an average. A certain 
percentage of the houses in existence will be burnt down in a certain time 
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But even that average only holds rebus sic stantibus: so long, that is, as 
the conditions for building houses and living in them remain invariable. 
If, for instance, you could imagine a house being built entirely of asbestos, 
with asbestos furniture and curtains and clothes and with no open fires 
inside, then the whole situation would be changed; the average would 
change with it; and the insurance expert would have to work out quite a 
new set of tables in order to be able to continue to quote premiums. 

My point is that all these averages, wonderfully though they are 
worked out by insurance companies and caterers and railway companies, 
calculating how many seats in a particular train they will need to provide 
in order to accommodate the average number of people who will be taking 
a particular train, or how much food they will have to buy and cook per 
diem in order to provide the meals that will be needed by their customers— 
all these averages depend on the provisional stability of certain 
circumstances which may suddenly change if some new factor comes into 
the picture. 

Let us apply this to the question of the “goodness” or “‘badness” 
of the ‘“‘life’’ (in the insurance sense of the words) of civilizations in general 
and of our own civilization in particular. It is evident, I think, that, 
if twenty or thirty civilizations have come and gone in five or six thousand 
years, our own risk is fairly high, but it is also clear, I think, from the 
life or fire insurance analogy, that we are not doomed. We are not fated 
to perish. And it is also possible that, under the stress of a danger to which 
we are now so keenly alive, we might take the opposite line that we ought 
to be stimulated to invent something quite new in the field of international 
politics and social affairs in general—to rise to some quite new standard 
of good behaviour that would transform the situation to such an extent 
that these precedents would cease to be relevant to our case. 

Let us apply this conclusion in rather more detail, and see how it 
works out in our case. If you look at the deaths of civilizations, I think— 
speaking very roughly and crudely—you can see that they have mostly 
died of one or other or both of two things: war between local States and 
another kind of warfare—war between classes. Before dying they have 
almost always solved these two problems in some sort of way by managing 
to establish a universal peace. The Roman Empire or the Chinese Empire 
may serve as an example. In these and also in most of the other known 
cases, however, the establishment of a universal peace has only postponed 
the fall and has not averted it permanently. It has only postponed it 
and not averted it because the universal peace has been achieved too late, 
after the devastation has gone too far. I am not thinking so much about 
the material devastation of war and class war as about what I might call 
the psychological devastation—the upsetting of people, which is much more 
difficult to put right than it is to rebuild buildings knocked down by bombs 
or shells. 

Another adverse point is that, in most cases in which a universal peace 
has been established, it has been imposed by force as a result of a knock-out 
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blow which one great Power has delivered to all other Powers in its world. 
For example, in 220 B.C. there were five Great Powers in the Greco- 
Roman world. In 168 B.C. only one was left—Rome. In 230 B.C. there 
were, I think, seven in the ancient Chinese world, and, less than ten years 
later, in 221 B.C., only one. That one had taken less than ten years 
to knock out the other six. The historical precedents are unpleasantly 
pertinent, because, within our lifetime, as the result of two world wars, 
the number of Great Powers in our world has been reduced from eight to 
two. I am using the term ‘Great Power’’ to mean a completely indepen- 
dent Power. I suppose you might say that the United States and Russia 
are completely independent of each other, while, in differing degrees, all 
the other States in the world today are in some measure dependent— 
most of them on the United States and a few of them on Russia, but none 
completely independent of one or other of these two Powers. In that 
situation the line of least resistance would, I suppose, be for our world 
to be unified politically by force, in the old-fashioned way, through a third 
war in which one of the two surviving powers would knock out the other 
and impose peace on the world. 

Looking back a bit into our Western history in the light of this bout of 
war and social upheaval which we have had in our lifetime, we can see 
further disturbing parallels. We can see now, i think, that the relative 
peace and prosperity of the Western world in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, which we took for granted in our childhood, and which our 
predecessors likewise took for granted in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, was not a stable or normal condition but only a lull between 
two bouts of trouble. Gibbon, looking back to the Wars of Religion, felt 
that, in his day, the Western World had got out of the “‘enthusiasm,”’ as 
he called the spirit that had caused the religious wars. Since Gibbon’s 
time, we have drifted into ideological and nationalistic wars fanned by 
enthusiasms of their own, so perhaps that period of apparent stability in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was not to be permanently taken 
for granted, but was only a lull between two bouts of trouble. 

I will close by putting this question: Is the world really bound to be 
united politically in the near future? Cannot it go on living politically as 
our Western World has been living for the last three or four hundred years, 
as a collection of more or less independent States, going to war with each 
other from time to time in a barbarous and unpleasant way, but not in 
a way that has meant destruction for our society as a whole? My own 
guess would be that in that respect the situation has now entirely changed. 
There are factors like our immensely greater economic and cultural inter- 
dependence, our greater power of exhausting ourselves in war by the 
more effective mobilization of our resources, and our invention of much 
more deadly weapons than our predecessors had. For these reasons I 
should be inclined to think that political unification of some, kind is 
inevitable for our world in the rather near future—though here, of course, 
I am verging on prophecy and thereby running into controversy. 
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But if one goes on from that point to ask oneself the obvious next 
question—the question whether, if political unification is inevitable, it is 
bound to come about by the traditional method of the knock-out blow—by 
wars going on increasing in intensity and frequency until only one great 
Power alone is lett—I would answer emphatically: No! For, even if 
unification is inevitable, we might achieve it in a new way—the way, 
not of force, but of consent taking institutional shape in some kind of 
voluntary co-operative form of union. If we could accomplish that, it 
would be a new achievement comparable to my imaginary invention of an 
asbestos house that cannot burn down, a new achievement by means of 
which we might win all the benefits of the unity that was imposed by the 
Roman and by the Chinese Empires, without having to pay the prohibitive 
price that was imposed on the Greeks and Romans and the Chinese for 
arriving at their universal peace at a stage when it was already, in a sense, 
too late. I believe this is the question that now faces us. 

There are really two questions. Can we find a middle way in inter- 
national affairs between the old anarchy of independent States jostling 
against each other—an anarchy which, I believe, cannot go on much 
longer in its old form—and the extreme opposite régime of a world peace 
imposed by some single Power on all the rest? (Our need is for some 
constitutional, co-operative middle course.) And can we find some middle 
course not only in the arena of international politics, but also, in the 
social field, between the old inequality of classes, leading to subterranean 
class warfare, and a social revolution leading to the forcible abolition of 
class, which is the programme for which Communism stands? Can we 
find a middle way between these two social extremes? I believe that, 
in both these fields of endeavour, which are such very important fields in 
the world at this stage, our own country may have a great part to play. 
We are conscious that we have lost our wealth and, with it, other forms of 
material power to a large extent, but we have not lost our experience and 
we have not lost our gift for compromise, for steering the middle course, 
for finding ways out of difficu!: situations that are not drastic extreme 
ways. And, as I believe that the discovery of middle ways of negotiating 
these two great questions of war and class is the supreme need of the 
world at present, I think this nation can look forward to playing a fine 
part in saving the world from a possibility of disaster that obviously might 
overtake us, yet also, as I see it, is not bound to be our destiny—if only 
we have the spirit to defy the bogey of Fate and to recognize that, with 
God's help, we can still be the makers of our own future. 


Address at Chatham House 
June 8, 1948. 
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THE END OF AN AGE AND OTHER Essays. By William Ralph Inge, formerly Dean 
of St. Paul’s. 1948. (London: Putnam. 884” x 514”. vii + 288 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis garland of late autumnal flowers is a fine example of the Victorian culture 
which will soon be a thing altogether of the past. It is full of learning, wit, courage 
and common sense. The titles of some of the essays which compose the book are not 
altogether cheerful—for example, ‘‘The Sickness of Christendom,” ‘‘The Curse of 
War,” “The Twilight of Freedom,” and ‘‘The Philosophy of the Wolf State’; but 
the author is right in supposing that the titles may sound more despondent than the 
text, and he finds a tonic against pessimism in Toynbee’s A Study of History. 

The topics discussed cover a wide range of religious, ethical, political, and social 
questions, while the opinions expressed are always independent and often trenchant, 
In the field of foreign affairs the author favours the Teuton as against the Slav. He 
takes very seriously the Kaiser’s claim to pacific intentions and even—on the authority 
of Captain Liddell-Hart—suggests that after Dunkirk, Hitler, in spite of pressure 
from his Army chiefs, forbade the invasion of this country because he had no wish 
to destroy England. Of the League of Nations he says: “It isasad story. We began 
with faith and went on with hope; now there is nothing left but charity.” Yet, 
although he regards the League as a premature experiment, he holds that ‘‘something 
of the kind must be tried again within the next fifty years, unless the civilised world 
is really ready to commit suicide.” 

One of the most interesting essays is that entitled ‘‘The Population Problem.” 
This has long been a favourite hobby of the ex-Dean, and he gives us a good many 
surprising facts, as well as interesting suggestions. He asserts that the arrest in 
the decline of the birth rate began long before the war; and he argues that since 
natural selection is no longer allowed to weed out deleterious variations, ‘‘some form 
of rational selection is surely necessary.” He is firmly convinced that the United 
Kingdom is over-populated, and he produces strong arguments in support of his view. 
On the other hand he passes rather lightly over the possibility that modern science 
may be able greatly to increase our food supply, and he is perhaps over-optimistic 
in supposing that a small country will be able to maintain its independence and 
greatness in the modern world. 

These essays contain, incidentally, a good deal of interesting information. 
Thus, for example, it will probably be news to most people that it was an American 
called Stephen Decatur who invented the slogan “‘My country, right or wrong.” 


H. J. Paton 


Tue RECONSTRUCTION OF Humanity. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. 1948. (Boston: 

The Beacon Press. 9X 6’. xii + 247 pp. Index. $3.00.) 

Harry ELMER BARNES says that Toynbee and Sorokin are the twin Augustines 
of our era. This is not quite fair to Toynbee or to Augustine, but Professor Sorokin, 
of Harvard University, has this at least in common with the other two that he finds 
in a revival of religion the only salvation of human society. One may ask, what 
religion? Sorokin finds that all the great religions of the world have discovered roughly 
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the same scale of values. What is needed is to go back to that scale of values and 
work out by scientific research, new and better ways of making them prevail. At 
this point the reviewer recalls a remark in Santayana’s Age of Reason: ‘The idea of 
speaking in general without speaking any particular language is not more absurd 
than the idea of being religious in general without the living faith of any particular 
religion.” 

Sorokin takes the general recognition of the possibility of a Third World War 
as evidence of the bankruptcy of a materialistic society. He shows without difficulty 
that the danger cannot be averted by democracy, or by the United Nations, or by 
capitalism or communism or science or the schools or the churches. He then elaborates 
his prescription, which Christians have long called Love, but which he calls 
“Altruization.” He recognizes that “if we wish to eliminate wars and establish a 
creative altruistic order, we must modify simultaneously our culture, our social 
institutions and the personality of our citizens.’”” The rest of the book is devoted to 
the examination of this ‘socio-cultural trinity,”” what is wrong with it and how it is 
to be transformed. The book is a popular exposition of a programme of research 
which is to fill many volumes, and indeed has filled several already. 

It all sounds rather naive and crude; and so itis. But, as Sorokin says, if wedo 
not succeed in doing these things we shall all perish miserably: and that is very 
likely true also. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


History OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY AND ITS CONNECTION WITH POLITICAL AND 

SocIAL CIRCUMSTANCES FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. 

By Bertrand Russell. 1948. (London: George Allen & Unwin. 834” x 516”. 

916 pp. Index. 21s.) 

THERE is in Mr. Russell’s book a lightness of touch—and indeed a lightness of 
heart—which is very rare in histories of philosophy and is likely to gain for him a 
wide circle of readers. His general aim is also entirely sound—to see philosophers 
against the social background of their times. This method enables him to relieve the 
strain of philosophical argument by less serious disquisitions on the follies of mankind. 
A large field is thus opened up for the display of personal prejudices from which, 
curiously enough, he imagines himself and his philosophy to be largely immune. He 
judges the past very much from the standpoint of his own doctrines (which play a 
very prominent part throughout), and he may be thought by some to be not always 
distinguished by the virtue of historical sympathy. But all this contributes to the 
liveliness of his writing and is calculated either to amuse or to shock his readers. 

Those who have a pedantic attachment to historical accuracy are likely to ex- 
perience a certain measure of dissatisfaction. It would be unreasonable to complain 
that a work of this kind does not display the precise knowledge expected from a 
specialist on a particular author: a general history must be written largely from 
secondary authorities. Nevertheless, some steps might have been taken to eliminate 
gross mis-statements of fact. I give only two examples. Mr. Russell has always 
shown a particular animus against Kant, and this work suggests that it may not be 
based on much acquaintance with his writings. Thus we are told that Kant derived 
his twelve categories from the forms of the syllogism—a fantastic assertion displaying 
ignorance of the whole framework of Kant’s argument. We are also supplied with 
novel information about Kant’s ethical views. According to Mr. Russell, Kant said 
that it was “‘wrong to borrow money, because if we all tried to do so there would be no 
money left to borrow.’”’ Seldom indeed can a more surprising judgement have been 
supported by a worse argument; but the whole thing is a product of Mr. Russell’s 
lively imagination. What Kant actually said was that it was wrong to borrow money 
if you did not intend to pay it back. I suspect Mr. Russell to be embroidering on a 
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common belief that Kant condemned suicide on the ground that if every one committed 
suicide no one would be left to do so—though this doctrine itself is the bright invention 
of a commentator who apparently discussed Kant without taking the trouble to read 
him. Examples like these show clearly enough that Mr. Russell’s history is to be 
recommended more for its brilliance than for its reliability. 


H. J. Paton 


Man’s Last Cuoice. Political Creeds and Scientific Realities. By E. M. Friedwald. 

1948. (New York: Viking Press. London: William Heinemann. 8” x 5%”. 

x + 144 pp. $2.00. &s. 6d.) 

Tue thesis of this book is that war in the atomic age means the destruction 
of civilization. From an analysis of the scientific development of war and from a 
consideration of the theories of the past, including Clausewitz’s Conception of Absolute 
Warfare, in relation to the realities of their time, the author leads us to face the 
present and the future, and shows us how the world’s political creeds are at variance 
with scientific realities of today. 

“The fact is that military means have reached an all-destroying power which is 
out of all proportion to any object consonant with common sense and self-interest. 
This is merely another way of saying that war in the Age of Science has definitely 
ceased to be an.instrument of policy. 

“Political and strategic thought has always had a pronounced tendency to lag 
behind the potentialities of Science. This tardiness was of little importance as long 
as scientific progress was slow enough to allow time for adjustment, so slow that 
there was little danger of mere scientific or technical devices triumphing over ordinary 
military skill adequately armed. Today there is hardly any respite for adjusting 
political and scientific thinking to the conditions created by science and 
technology” (p. 93). 

What solution to the problem does the author offer? ‘In their broad lines the 
proposals put forward by the United States to the Atomic Energy Commission of the 
United Nations (the so called Baruch proposals) embody the only scheme which 
would give a reasonable measure of security in the present state of technique and 
political ethics” (p. 112). 

But if Russia and those who follow her will not agree, why should not five-sixths 
of the world and nine-tenths of its population accept ‘‘some measure of world 
government in the form of atomic control” (p. 129)? This is a stimulating book 


and the very fact that it admits limitations to some of its arguments only adds to 
its value. 


Eric J. PATTERSON 


HosnousE Memoriat Lectures 1930-1940. 1948. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 

Oxford University Press. 834" x 514”. 295 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

AFTER his death in 1929, the friends of L. T. Hobhouse, Martin White Professor 
of Sociology at the London School of Economics and Political Science from 1908 to 
1929, founded a Trust for the establishment of an annual lecture. The lectures were 
to be published after delivery and subsequently collected and re-issued together every 
ten years. Here, then, are a collection of ten lectures by ten distinguished men, all 
of whom were proud to claim Hobhouse asa friend. They cover a wide range of 
subjects, from practical social questions to pure philosophy, and the wide range of 
Hobhouse’s powers is illustrated by the fact that each is one on which he himself 
wrote or might have written with authority. 
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It is impossible to review a volume of this kind in a few lines as it calls in fact for 
ten reviews. J. A. Hobson spoke on our progress towards social equality, C. S. Myers 
on body-mind relationship, J. L. Hammond on the growth of common enjoyment, 
K. Mannheim on rational and irrational elements in contemporary society, M. 
Ginsberg on the unity of mankind, G. Dawes Hicks on thought and real existence, 
J. L. Stocks (his last publication) on materialism in politics, R. H. Tawney on the 
economics of public education, A. J. Toynbee on the downfalls of civilizations and 
H. J. Laski on the decline of liberalism. 

Perhaps your reviewer may select two points which remain in his mind at the 
conclusion of this abundant and varied feast of reason. The first, from J. L. 
Hammond's lecture, is that for the past hundred years the most significant symbol of 
progress for the so-called working classes has been ‘“‘less work.’’ The second, from 
K. Mannheim’s lecture, is that the more rational the organization of a society the less 
are the members of such a society called upon to exercise their rational faculties. 
It is unfortunate that both these brilliant generalizations should contain so much truth, 


D. C. SOMERVELL 


Die Poxitix. Ihre Elemente und ihre Probleme. By Adolf Grabowsky. Vol. 6 of 
“Internationale Bibliothek fiir Psychologie und Sociologie.’’ 1948. (Ziirich: 
Pan-Verlag. 8” x 6". xvi +452 pp. Index. Swiss Frs. 22.80.) 

THE author, from 1908 to July 1933 editor of the German periodical Zeitschrift 
fiir Politik, published in 1932 a treatise on ‘‘Politik’’ which he describes in the ‘preface 
of the present book as a summing up of his political conceptions and experience. 
He left Germany in 1934 and found a home in Switzerland which gave, him an 
excellent vantage-ground for new reflection and new experience (preface, p. vii). 
It must, however, be said immediately that this is not the book of a disgruntled 
exile, but a work of intellectual detachment free from resentment and personal 
bitterness. He takes his stand on the side of enlightened conservatism, but is now 
convinced that owing to “the crisis of capitalism’ which is left without further 
definition, social reforms are not enough but a reconstruction (Neubau) of state and 
society is required. 

The work can best be described as a ‘common reader on politics’ addressed, 
however, not to the ubiquitous man in the street but rather to highly educated 
people who are at home in the rarified atmosphere of a world where the names of 
Bachofen, Sorel, Pareto, Rank2, Hegel, Burckhardt, Locke, Montesquieu are more 
than labels on never opened books. For such readers the work is very stimulating 
but at the same time also irritating and intriguing since too many highly controversial 
terms are used without definition. This is of course the price to be paid for a book 
which is not meant to be scientific in a narrow technical sense; for the same reason 
the absence of any documentary annotation is justified. But on the other hand it is 
too ambitious if a ‘‘straight’’ book was intended. In its mixture of general observa- 
tions, historical parallels, political suggestions—none of them trivial and all on the 
high level of a brilliant, encyclopaedic mind—it is difficult to find first principles 
and clear lines of epistemological delimitation. If a translation into English should 
be considered, it seems however essential to add to the main chapters a ‘‘bibliographie 
raisonnée”’ so that the stimulated reader can follow the many by-ways of thought 
more easily, and the irritated may seek to disentangle his problems. 


E. RosENBAUM 


Les RYTHMES DANS L’HISTOIRE. Historique et Cycles Secondaires, Cycles Cosmiques 
et Synthése de I’histoire: Applications. By Gaston Georgel. 1947. (Besancon: 
Editions ‘“‘Servir.” » 944" x 64%". 189 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Frs. 300.) 

WE all know that in certain respects history repeats itself. Similar circum- 
stances produce similar results; Mr. Toynbee’s Study of History is an outstanding 
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exposition of this theme. But it is quite another matter to hold that these repetitions 
follow one another at mathematically exact intervals, their spacing being determined 
by the cyclical performances of the solar system. Such is the thesis of the book 
under review. It is an absurd book, throwing no light on history but much on the 
ingenuity with which the human mind will discover plausible clues on false trails. 
However it is not as amusing as Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence’s proof that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare, nor Monseignor Knox’s proof that Queen Victoria wrote 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 


D. C. SoMERVELL 


Macic, SCIENCE AND RELIGION AND OTHER Essays. By Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Selected, with an introduction by Robert Redfield. 1948. (Trade Edition, 
Beacon Press, Boston, Mass. Text Edition, The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. 
8144" x 54%". xii + 327 pp. Illus. Index. $3.50.) 

ANTHROPOLOGIsTS and students of comparative religion will welcome this collec- 
tion of essays, hitherto published separately between 1916 and 1941. They include the 
title essay and others on myth, the spirits of the dead, the problem of meaning in 
primitive language, and war. Though all will not find Malinowski’s theory of religion 
acceptable, the issues raised by him are fundamental to a study of the subject, and 
their discussion is illuminating and typically provocative of thought. 

The general reader will probably turn to the essay on war, and may derive some 
cold comfort from the fact that organized warfare, so far from being a universal 
phenomenon of human societies, makes a relatively late appearance in human history. 
Malinowski gives a succinct analysis of the function of the prototype of war in 
primitive cultures, but has little to say that is new when he discusses the last two 
world wars. He concludes with a statement of his own beliefs about the foundations 
of peace and progress. Some may deprecate the introduction of a moral judgement 
into an otherwise scientific essay, but it does pose an important question: whether 
social scientists must always divest themselves of their robe of office in making a 
pronouncement of human rights and values; or whether something may not be gained 
if they speak as citizens with some experience in the ways and wayfarings of men? 


P. M. KABERRY 


COMMUNISM AND THE CHuRCH. By Alfred Martin Rehwinkel, Professor of Church 
History and Christian Ethics, Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 1948. (Saint Louis, Missouri: Concordia Publishing House. 714’ x 
5”. xi +143 pp. Biblio. Cloth cover $2.50; paper cover $1.50.) 

Dr. REHWINKEL has issued a spirited call to ‘‘the Church”’ to oppose Communism 
with might and main. Most of his book is an exposé of Communist history, aims and 
progress, especially in the United States of America. No doubt it is an impossible 
task to try to cover all aspects of Communism in 143 pages, but one cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the balance and reliability of the exposition is seriously at fault. 
According to Dr. Rehwinkel for example (p. 20) ‘‘Conditions in England, Sweden, 
Norway and Finland are favourable to Communism. The present government of 
England is a Socialist Government, which is a half-brother to Communism.” These 
two sentences provide an example of the vague phraseology, loose thinking and 
inaccurate diagnosis which recur frequently in the book. 

The background of the book seems to be a belief that the United States represents 
the only possible ‘“‘Christian” form of society, in which men are ‘‘seeking to build the 
Kingdom of God” (p. ix). But even so he is not consistent, since on page 123 he 
states “Our American civilization is pre-eminently a civilization in which money 
and material success are the chief standard of value.” Yet according to his first 
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paragraph (p. vii) ‘“The purpose of this book is to arouse the Church of America, 
particularly the clergy, to a more active realization of the menace of Communism, 
which has spread like a plague over the greater part of Europe, is engulfing Asia, and 
is threatening the Church and our democratic way of life here in America” (Reviewer's 
italics). 

a Rehwinkel concludes by appealing to Christians for a fuller and more intense 
Christian life, in which appeal one may follow him without qualifications. 


H.M.W. 


ReLicious LrBerty. By Cecil Northcott. 1948. (London: S.C.M. Press. 
7%" x 5”. 128 pp. Index. 6s.) 


Most of this small book is, quite rightly, devoted to a survey of the actual 
situation of religious liberty today from a Christian point of view. Mr. Northcott 
writes easily and readably, and his book will be a useful introduction to the subject 
for popular reading. In the fifty pages allotted, such subjects as ‘‘What is religious 
liberty?” ‘‘Religious liberty in history’ and ‘Christianity and religious liberty” 
must of necessity receive scant and inadequate treatment. It is a pity that the 
author has been unable to deal at all with some of the basic questions of liberty which 
arise in connection with his subject in a world which no longer has any generally 
accepted moral principles. But within its limits this book is a useful factual intro- 
duction to the topic. ; 


H.M.W. 


From SMOKE TO SMOTHER (1938-1948): A Sequel to Insanity Fair. By Douglas 
Reed. 1948. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8” xX 514”. 317 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
Douctas REED is never dull, and a new book by him dealing with the war years, 

the peace years, and the near war which has followed so hard on the peace, cannot 

fail to be interesting and provocative. For Mr. Reed has the observant eye and the 
ready pen of a good journalist; he is sensitive too to events and atmospheres and 
his impressions are his own; he feels them intensely—perhaps too egocentrically. 

He is deeply impressed by the wisdom of his own earlier books, as though he and he 

alone almost had foreseen the war and its terrible consequences. Now in the midst 

of these consequences he gives utterance again and foretells a period of great distress 
and danger with perhaps more wars to come. He asserts that these wars are due 
not merely to man’s folly, violence, vanity and greed, but to certain mysterious 
forces—‘‘unseen managers’? who are moving and consorting behind the scenes to 
wreck the achievements of Man and to restore the rule of chaos—‘‘Those behind 
who clearly knew what they wanted.” This idea leads Mr. Reed to the Communists 
and the Zionists and even to our own doctrinaire Socialists, as part of a sinister 
conspiracy not unconnected with the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, a subject which 
occupies pages 279-93 and, although a well-known forgery emanating from Russia 
in the eighteen-eighties, seems to provide Mr. Reed with one of the clues to the 
problem of our present agony. He is an emotionalist, and he suffers from “‘emphasitis.” 

He relies on intuition too much, on reason and knowledge too little; all of which 

do not detract from the interest of his book, which will no doubt have many readers 

and provoke much discussion. 


F. ASHTON-GWATKIN 
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FroM THE LEAGUE TO U.N. By Gilbert Murray, O.M., D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D., 
Formerly Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 1948. 
(London, New York, Toronto: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
834" x 534”. 217 pp. Index. 15s.) 

Tuts book consists of some eight to ten lectures and articles on international 
affairs composed at intervals between 1933 and 1946. It does not aim at presenting 
a comparison between the League and the United Nations from the point of view 
either of theory or practice. Rather is it a series of pictures of the international 
scene as it appeared before, during and soon after the Second World War, held 
together not by any consecutive argument but by a common background—the 
general philosophy of Professor Murray’s outlook on the problems of international 
relations. And though it is full of interesting comments on contemporary phenomena, 
its chief attraction lies in the beauty and brilliancy with which that underlying 
philosophy is expressed. Professor Murray believes that Western civilization is 
the highest yet reached by man: that it was on the whole advancing until the war 
of 1914; that if now its very existence is in question, that is due not to the discovery 
of something better but to the release through war of forces which are basically 
hostile to it. Can these forces, of violence, cruelty, fanaticism and wilful perversion 
of truth, be checked and forced back? They cannot be defeated with their own 
weapons. ‘In a contest between a sane man and a madman, the greatest weapon 
of the former is his hold on truth’’ (p. 53). ‘‘Face. .. even your wrongs with reason 
and not with rage”’ (p. 111). The first and chief enemy is war, because in war every 
belligerent is forced, willy-nilly, to use fraud and violence and to refuse to hear the 
other side; and so to strengthen in itself those evil powers it is trying to repress in 
others. And the task of the United Nations is harder than that of the League, since 
the disintegration of the Western traditions has made gigantic strides since 1939. 

The book closes with a short paper on Intellectual Co-operation (not even 
Gilbert Murray can improve on this repellent phrase). He argues that far more 
ought to have been done in this direction, and hopes that UNESCO, with its vastly 
greater funds and full support from the United States and the British Commonwealth, 
may accomplish more than its predecessor. 

F. P. WALTERS 


*UnITED NATIONS PRIMER. The Key to the Conferences. By Sigrid Arne. 1945, 
revised, 1948. (New York, Toronto: Rinehart and Company, 814” x 6”. 
vii + 266 pp. Chart. $1.85 college; $2.50 trade.) 


Tuis aptly titled book should be of special value to those whose business it is 
to interest the general public in the United Nations. It contains the texts of the 
basic documents marking the milestones of its development from the Atlantic 
Charter through Hot Springs, Bretton Woods, Yalta, San Francisco and Potsdam 
to the first Assembly in New York. 

Each of the texts is prefaced by an account of the conference from which it 
derived. The author, who is a well-known newspaper-woman, has a highly condensed, 
high-speed style which carries the reader along easily with never a dull moment, and 
yet covers the ground fairly and accurately. Some of the accounts of the conferences 
are written evidently from first-hand experience and include many interesting side- 
lights. For example, illustrating the empiric development of publicity technique 
at San Francisco: ‘‘And the Big Five developed a hilarious, little, two-faced habit. 
Someone who sat in on their meetings, would come, poker-faced, down to a little 
room in the Fairmont Hotel, which became known as ‘The Leaker-y,’ there to divulge 
high state secrets, which shortly were secrets only to those who can’t read, or can’t 
listen” (p. 119). 

GorDOoN EVANS 
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*YEAR BOOK OF THE UNITED Nations 1946-47, Foreword by Trygve Lie. 1947. 
(Lake Success, N.Y.: United Nations, Department of Public Information. 
London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 11’ 734”. xxxv +991 pp. 
Biblio. Illus. Index. $10. £2. 10. 0.) 

Tuis Year Book is the first of a series of annual volumes to be produced by the 
U.N. Department of Public Information. It covers the activities of the United 
Nations from the Atlantic Charter to July 1, 1947. 

The main body of the volume is a report of the Organization, procedure and 
work of the major organs of the United Nations—the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, International Court of Justice, the Economic and Social Council, and the 
Secretariat. A generous section is also allocated to the Specialized Agencies, their 
origins, functions and activities. The origin and evolution of the United Nations 
is traced from the Declaration signed by the twenty-six Allied Nations in Washington 
on January 1, 1942, to the end of the second meeting of the Preparatory Commission 
in December 1945. A series of annexes and appendices provide relevant documents, 
such as the Charter of the United Nations and the constitutions of the Specialized 
Agencies. A selected bibliography covering principal documents and publications 
issued up to July 1, 1947, is provided, together with an adequate index. 


P. E. MoLEsworTH 


THE Veto ConTROvVERSY. By Goronwy J. Jones. Foreword by Professor William 
Rees, M.A., D.Sc., Head of the History Department, and Deputy Principal 
of the University of South Wales and Monmouthshire. 1948. (Cardiff: Printed 
at Priory Press. 8144” x 5144”. 36 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a reprint of articles published in the New Commonwealth and United 
Nations News of 1947 with some further 20 pages constituting together an account 
of the Veto in popular language, e.g., “big power” (p.9), ‘‘anti-Vetoites’”’ (p. 10). 
It includes (pp. 22, 23) a note of Mr. Marshall’s proposals for Veto revision and 
about the Interim Assembly. 


B.A.W. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


*THE BriTIsH YEAR Book oF INTERNATIONAL Law 1946. Twenty-third year of 
issue. Volume XXIII. 1947. (London; New York, Toronto: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 934” x 644”. vii +535 pp. Index. 42s.) 
THE 1946 volume of the Year Book opens with an important contribution by 

Professor Lauterpacht on ‘The Grotian Tradition in International Law’ (pp. 1-53). 

In spite of its obvious faults the De Jure Belli ac Pacis has exercised an enduring 

influence. This is due to “‘external’’ causes: its opportune appearance, its character 

as the first systematic treatise on international law, the fact that it is largely a general 
treatise of law in its wider meaning, specially of the philosophy of law, and the great 
personal reputation of Grotius. ‘‘Internal’’ causes, like ‘‘external’’ causes, have 
ensured the lasting success of the work. Grotius investigated the fundamental and 
persistent problems of international law, and, in nearly all of them, the teaching of 

Grotius is identified with the development of international law in both its legal and 

its ethical content. The essential features of “‘the Grotian tradition” are: (1) the 

subjection of the totality of international relations to the rule of law; (2) the 
acceptance of the law of nature as an independent source of international law, and 
as a corrective to the “‘voluntary” element of that law; (3) the affirmation of the 
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social nature of man as the basis of the law of nature; (4) the recognition—the 
element of rationality and morality—of the essential identity of States and 
individuals; (5) the rejection of ‘‘Reason of State”; (6) the distinction between 
just and unjust wars; (7) the doctrine of qualified neutrality; (8) the binding force 
of promises; (9) the fundamental rights and freedoms of the individual; (10) the 
idea of peace. Grotius thus created a tradition of idealism and of progress, which 
is the secret of his continuing influence. 

The Charter of the United Nations, dealt with by Pollux (pp. 54-82), is a living 
text of which the day to day application demands or involves interpretation. To 
whom does this interpretation occur, and how should effect be given to it? Individual 
interpretation by each member, interpretation by each organ, interpretation by the 
General Assembly, interpretation by a committee of jurists or by ‘‘judicial interpreta- 
tion’’? Such are the possible ways. The last seems to have the author’s preference. 

Professor J. L. Brierly’s article (pp. 83-94) on the Covenant and the Charter is 
a brilliant and vigorous critical study of the value of attempts to organize peace and 
their chances of success. The League of Nations was a purely co-operative society 
and without organic foundation. The aims of the Charter are inherent in the term 
“United Nations”—i.e., organization as a whole and not of its members separately. 
The rule of unanimity, corollary to the principle of co-operation, did not, in fact, 
paralyse the League of Nations. In the provisions of the Charter the crucial article 
is Article 24, whereby the Security Council acts in the name of the organization to 
ensure prompt and effective action. This is an improvement, but one for which a 
price has to be paid. This price is the veto of the permanent members of the Security 
Council. Has not the price been too high? Instead of limiting the sovereignty of 
States it has, in fact, extended the sovereignty of the Great Powers, the only States 
whose sovereignty is still a formidable reality in the modern world. ‘A depressing 
conclusion,” says the author, if one forgets that sovereignty can be attacked by two 
methods: frontal attack or attack by “erosion.” The Charter has chosen the first 
method, a mistake based on an inadequate diagnosis of the failure of the League of 
Nations. Less spectacular, the alternative method consists in doing everything 
possible to make it easy for States to work together, and thus develop a sense of 
community which will make it more difficult to press claims of sovereignty in anti- 
social ways; the General Assembly and the Economic and Social Council can do 
much in this direction. 

In ‘The Veto and the Security Provisions of the Charter’’ (pp. 95-111) Professor 
Wortley formulates, in eleven propositions, his conclusions on the voting procedure 
in the Security Council, and especially on the point of how far and in what circum- 
stances the concurrence of permanent members of the Security Council is necessary 
in its vital task of maintaining peace. 

R. Y. Jennings in ‘Government in Commission” (pp. 112-41) endeavours to 
assess the juridical basis of the Occupation and government of Germany by the four 
Allied Powers. He examines, interestingly, the changes undergone in the law of 
belligerent occupation as conceived in the Hague Regulations of 1907. A. H. 
Robertson, in ‘Some Legal Problems of the U.N.R.R.A.” (pp. 142-67), describes 
the chief legal questions with which this important organization was confronted. 
M. E. Bathurst, in ‘“‘Recognition of American Divorce and Nullity Decrees” (pp. 
168-77), reviews a question that became very real during the war. 

Egon Scwelb, in a well documented study (pp. 178-226), written with an 
attention to detail which is reminiscent of a university dissertation, examines crimes 
against humanity whose definition has given rise to very differing views, which are 
cleverly explained and commented on by the author. Professor H. A. Smith, in 
“Booty of War’’ (pp. 227-39), gives the benefit of his first hand experience in the 
late war in an important legal appointment in the 21st Army Group. Always 
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heedful of reality and the influence of facts on the law and its development, H. A. 
Smith goes once more over the beaten tracks, pointing the way to studies of the 
greatest interest on a subject until now almost completely neglected by writers. 
A good study by A. B. Lyons on ‘The Conclusiveness of the Foreign Office 
Certificate” (pp. 240-81) examines the origins and the development of this fairly 
recent practice. It is of highest interest in matters relating to the recognition of 
State or Government, the immunity of ships, heads of States, diplomatic agents 
and of international officials. S. W. D. Rowson, in “Italian Prize Law, 1940-1943” 
(pp. 282-302), analyses the substance of the four volumes of Bollettino del Tribunale 
delle Prede, and in a Note entitled ‘‘Modern Blockade: Some Legal Aspects’ 
(pp. 346-53) includes some useful references on the new technique of blockade on 
the high seas, the employment of which considerably limits the role of prize law. 
The author seems to show a certain indecisiveness in his use of the words “‘reprisals”’ 
and “retaliation.” 

There follows a valuable series of Notes, Decisions of the English Courts since 
the beginning of 1945, a Documentary section, with an excellent introduction by 
Clive Parry, on the Constitution of seven permanent and four temporary organizations, 
reviews of recent books and lastly, a carefully compiled index. 


GILBERT GIDEL 


*TuHe Great AssizE. An Examination of the Law of Nuremberg Trials. By J. H. 
Morgan, K.C., of the Inner Temple, Professor Emeritus of Constitutional Law 
in the University of London, Late Deputy Adjutant-General, Vice-Chairman 
of the British Government ‘‘War Crimes’’ Committee of 1918-1919. With a 
Preface by The Right Hon. Viscount Maugham, formerly Lord Chancellor. 
1948. (London: John Murray. 8'44”x 514”. ix + 44 pp. 2s.) 

De Grotius A NUREMBERG. Quelques Réflexions. By J. C. Witenberg, Professeur 
a l’Academie de Droit International de la Haye. Extrait de la Revue Générale 
de Droit International public Année 1947. 1947. (Paris: Editions A. Pedone. 
9" x 6144”. pp. 89-112. Price unknown.) 


ProFEssoR MorGANn has given us a curious pamphlet. Here speaks a legalist 
who opposes what others have regarded as progress in international law. The author 
bases much of his argument on the war crime discussions which followed the First 
World War, and leaves the reader in no doubt about the part he played in them. 
Nor is credit withheld from other lawyers whom,the author quotes in support of his 
opinion, and the titles and qualifications of everyone, including those of the author, 
are set out so fully that the reader asks himself whether in view of this dazzling 
array of authorities he does not commit the crime of lése-majesté if he occasionally 
doubts or even disagrees. And disagree he must with a view that seems to negative 
any evolution in international law. 

Despite these oddities, however, the author’s argument is stimulating. He 
endorses the Military Tribunal’s judgement where it deals with the traditional war 
crimes, but sharply attacks the validity of the other three counts in the Nuremberg 
indictment—the crimes against humanity, and especially the preparation of aggressive 
war and conspiracy. Crimes against humanity constitute ‘‘an extraordinary intrusion 
of international ‘law’ into a sphere hitherto wholly foreign to it, namely, the legal 
relations between a sovereign government and its subjects” (p. 22), and Professor 
Morgan prophesies that, if regarded as a precedent, this part of the judgement “‘is 
likely to act like a charge of high explosive upon the Charter of the United Nations 
when oppressed minorities in South Africa and elsewhere attempt to translate their 
grievances into legal formula” (p. 24). 
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In his attacks on the count of aggressive war—the main argument in the 
pamphlet—the author adduces familiar arguments about the Pact of Paris and the 
absence of sanctions between its four corners. The conspiracy count he calls 
‘paradoxical and indeed revolutionary” (p. 38), the latter because the indictment 
refers in support to acts committed six years before the war, and designed merely to 
contribute to the economic strength of Germany. In the result, Professor Morgan 
fears that the effect of this “great assize’” may merely ‘“‘make men more desperate in 
their wickedness.”’ (p. 40). 

Professor Witenberg, who advocates a realistic approach to public international 
law, shows that few of the rules laid down by Grotius and his successors have survived 
the last ten years. To preserve peace requires an entirely new system, and the 
author finds its nucleus in the Nuremberg judgement. Russia’s concurrence in this 
judgement and her recognition of treaties as a source of international law encourage 
him to believe—perhaps not altogether realistically—that despite present divergencies 
of Eastern and Western conceptions a universally recognized system of international 
law will ultimately develop. 


O. C. GILEs 


Prawo NoRYMBERSKIE (The Nuremberg Law). Bilans i Perspektywy. Przedmowa 
Poprezedzil Minister Wiktor Grosz. By Dr. Tadeusz Cyprian and Dr. Jerzy 
Sawicki. 1948. (Warszwa, Krakéw: Eugeniusz Kuthan. 10’ x 7’. xvi + 603 
pp. Index. Price unknown.) 


THE authors, both well known Polish lawyers, were the delegates of the Polish 
Government at the Nuremberg Trial. Their purpose, in their own words, is ‘“‘to 
describe the evolution of the idea of the crime against peace, of war crimes, and the 
crime against mankind, during the period between the two world wars; to analyse the 
principles of the Nuremberg Trial, and, finally, to predict the lines along which this 
new conception is likely to develop’”’ (p. ix). 

The book is, as far as your reviewer is aware, the best and most instructive work 
on the subject yet published, and the authors have been entirely successful in their 
objective. The book consists of three parts: (1) History of the Codification of 
International Lawin regard to War Crimes before the Nuremberg Trial, (2) Description 
of the Nuremberg Trial, (3) Evolution after the Nuremberg Trial. 

The authors have made use of all available documents and the whole literature 
published up to November 1947, especially in English, French, German and Russian. 
All relevant sources, in particular the Polish Acts of 1944 and 1946 and the Resolutions 
of 1946-47 of the Assembly of Lawyers of 24 States, including Great Britain, are 
quoted in the original language with an excellent translation into Polish. 

A detailed description of the rich contents of the book would fill a very large 
pamphlet. In view of the space available, the gist of the book can best be summarized 
by quoting the following sentences from one of the authors (Dr. Sawicki), the Public 
Prosecutor at the Greiser Trial, 1946: ‘The Rules of the Nuremberg Trial 
(U.N.W.C.C. Doc. M.69) have not created a new Law, but only confirmed that 
certain basic principles of morality are stronger than municipal law. These principles 
are effective in bello et in pace, although the Hague’ Conventions mention war only. 
I would call these Conventions the Magna Charta Hominum, and crimes, committed 
against the Charta, Crimina Laesae Humanitatis. I think they can be defined in the 
following manner: No person shall be punished on the ground that he is a member 
of a certain nation. No person shall be put to death, because he is a member of a 
certain race. No person shall be arraigned for professing a certain religion. No 
person shall be arraigned for his inner political belief so long as he does not translate 
it into action.’ These elementary principles are the consequence of the Magna 
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Charta Humanitatis. They‘must'be a guarantee that we will never again be witnesses 
of such a degradation of the dignity of man” (p. 303, n. 228). 

It is to be hoped that ‘this valuable book will soon be translated into English 
and French. 


W. Fink 


ELEMENTS DE DROIT CONSTITUTIONNEL. By Roger Pinto, Professeur 4 la Faculté 
de Droit de Lille. 1948. (Lille: Morel et Corduant. 6x 9’. 460 pp. Price 
unknown.) 


CONSTITUTIONAL law can usefully be studied together with the society in which 
it functions, for it is in a special sense the instrument of men living in society. Professor 
Pinto indeed suggests, in the course of his introduction, that all law is causally 
determined by its environment (p. 55), though he does not pretend to be able to lay 
his finger on the factors peculiar to any given society or its law. He does, however, 
set his study of French constitutional law against a background of wider problems. 
In a lengthy general introduction he has a stimulating discussion of the problems of 
the study of society and of law in general. He then proceeds to a comprehensive 
review of French constitutional history since the Revolution, and relates it to the 
economic problems of each period, as well as to contemporary constitutional 
developments in other countries. Finally we are given a detailed analysis of the 
provisions and principles of the constitution of the Fourth French Republic. 

This study of French constitutional law—a complex subject on which, apart 
from Duguit’s monumental work, there are few authoritative treatises—should be 
greatly welcomed. It is thorough and lucid, and up to date in respect of constitutional 
developments, not only in France, but in England and in Eastern Europe. Professor 
Pinto rarely criticizes—or approves—the law with which he deals, and one 
occasionally feels that more critical discussion would not be out of place, but he does 
not merely record facts; he interprets, and thereby often subtly passes judgement. 
Altogether this must be one of the best recent books on the subject. 


FELICE MORGENSTERN 


WAR 'AND STRATEGY 


Ar Power tn War. The Lees Knowles Lectures by Marshal of the Royal Air 

Force Lord Tedder, G.C.B. 1948. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 9x 6”. 

124 pp. Diagrams. Maps endpapers. 9s. 6d.) 

Waat is air power? What is its relation to sea power? Sea power, vide Mahan, 
is the capacity for exercising control of the sea. Was sea or air power in action 
when the German FW 200’s harried our merchant shipping on the high seas, or when 
our V.L.R. bombers hunted U-boats in mid-Atlantic? Lord Tedder leaves such 
problems to the schools. His concern is with more practical questions, such as the 
overall importance of marginal strength in the air. ‘The outstanding lesson of 
the late war,” he says (p. 32), “‘was that air superiority is the pre-requisite to all 
war-winning operations, whether at sea, on land, or in the air.” Air superiority 
comes from air power and goes back into it again. Each begets and is begotten by 
the other. Thus comes into being a nation’s ability to use the air for its warlike 
occasions and to prevent the enemy from using it for his. 

“Air power,” says Lord Tedder (p. 29), “is an immense entity in itself, but it is 
interlocked with sea and land power.” He gives a number of illustrations of their 
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interdependence. He shows, too, how our bombing effort, which absorbed only 7 
per cent of the nation’s war effort, paralysed Germany’s resistance, mainly by 
smashing catastrophically (with American help) her oil industry and transportation 
system in 1944-45, 

Lord Tedder’s final verdict is this: (i) Air power (he is “utterly convinced”) 
is and will remain the dominant power in war; (ii) sea power is still vital to our 
existence; (iii) purely passive defence would be ‘‘certain and painful suicide’; 
(iv) the air can be the guardian of peace until nations realize that ‘“‘wars don’t pay” 
(pp. 123-4). 


J. M. Spaicut 


HIsToRY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WoRLD War II. Volume I. 
THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC, September 1939—May 1943. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. With an Introduction on The United States Navy between 
World Wars by Commodore Dudley Wright Knox USN. 1947. (New York: 
Little Brown. $6.) 1947. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 9X 6. ix+432 pp. Charts. Illus. Index. Maps. Tables. 30s.) 
TuHouGH this is Volume I of Professor Morison’s series, it is actually the second 

to appear, having been preceded by Volume II on the North African operations— 

reviewed in this Journal for July 1948, p. 424. It contains the story of the “fight 
for the protection of shipping, supply and troop transport waged by the United States 

Fleet and Allied Navies against Axis submarines, supporting aircraft and a few 

surface ships.”’ In the Atlantic itself, it was the U-boats which were the foe; but this 

volume also includes the story of the Arctic convoys, in the attack of which they were 
reinforced by the other arms. For the United States Fleet, it may be said that the 

Battle of the Atlantic began some months before the actual Axis declaration of war 

in December 1941—the dates mentioned in the title will be noted!—since American 

troops took over the protective occupation of Iceland in July 1941 and their sea line 
of supply needed protection from that date. Yet the first half of 1942 found American 
anti-U-boat resources and organization so inadequate that the United States Atlantic 
coastal routes became, for the U-boats, ‘‘a perfect set-up for rapid and ruthless 
destruction” (p. 127). In six months, defences in that area were built up to an 
adequate level, only to drive the weight of U-boat attack further south, against the 
vital tanker trafhc of the Caribbean Sea; and several months more were needed to 
master that threat. But it was not until mid-1943 that “the end of the beginning” 
was reached. British readers may perhaps note a contrast between Commodore 

Knox’s account of the naval treaty negotiations between the wars, and the early 

history of the war itself. The Commodore, on pp. xxxv and xxxvi, implies that the 

British resistance, at the Washington Conference, to the proposal to limit smaller 

warships unless submarines were also limited resulted in ‘grave inequity to the United 

States.” Dr. Morison (p. 11) records that on the outbreak of war the Royal Navy 

“included few vessels suitable for escort-of-convoy... The U.S. Navy, with even 

greater warning, was even less well provided with escort vessels in December 1941.” 

His whole volume is marked by impartiality, accuracy, and a high appreciation of 

the spirit and services of those who fought and won this battle. 


H. G. THuRSFIELD 


*THE SECOND WorLp War. A short History. By Cyril Falls. 1948. (London: 
Methuen. 814” 514”. viii + 298 pp. Index. Maps. 15s.) 

*THE SECOND WorLD War. By E. L. Hasluck. 1948. (London and Glasgow: 
Blackie. 9x 6”. ix +358 pp. Illus. Index. Maps. 15s.) 


It is a pity that such an outstanding military historian as Professor Cyril Falls 
should have attempted so much within so small a compass; the result suffers from 
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over-compression. His publishers, who have let him down very badly in the matter 
of proof-reading, excuse him by announcing that the book was intended for “the 
average intelligent reader.’’ On the whole it is a masterly commentary, but is not 
a work of reference. 

Some of the best pages are those dealing with the operations in the Pacific, 
and the “general survey” at the end is excellent. The author rightly criticizes the 
errors of the Air Ministry in concentrating on the production of heavy bombers to 
the exclusion of aircraft suitable for giving close support to our field armies (p. 172), 
and their failure to employ Bomber Command in destroying the German submarine 
pens sufficiently early (p. 213). The inadequate equipment of the Fleet Air Arm is 
also stressed (p. 206), and on pages 126 and 127 he points out the inept and tardy 
development of our tank construction and armament compared with those of the 
Germans. 

When discussing strategy and tactics Professor Falls is usually sound, but he is 
unduly sweeping when he states (p. 162), in describing the British position at El 
Alamein, that ‘‘there was no possibility of turning the enemy’s flank or even of 
stretching his flank by manoeuvre.” Such a plan had in fact been worked out by 
that masterly tactician General Gott before his untimely death, but it was not 
considered feasible by his successor, Montgomery. 


Mr. Hasluck has written a very readable general history of the war, containing 
considerably more factual matter than Professor Cyril Falls’s shorter book with the 
same title, but neither comments nor criticism are so bold or illuminating as those 
of The Times Military Correspondent. Mr. Hasluck’s publisher has served him better 
in the way of proof-reading, but on the other hand has omitted to date the volume. 

The book makes a handy and generally reliable work of reference, though 
occasional inaccuracies occur. For instance, on (p. 120) he gives the impression 
that General Cunningham commanded the troops which captured Keren, but of 
course these were under General Platt’s command and crossed the Abyssinian frontier 
from the Sudan, whereas Cunningham commanded a separate force which advanced 
northwards from Kenya and Jubaland. Again, (p. 124), it is not quite true to say 
that Marshal Balbo met his death ‘in an aeroplane accident”; he was shot down in 
error by one of his own anti-aircraft batteries. 


J. H. MarsHALL-CoRNWALL 


ENVERS ET CONTRE TOUT: DE LONDRES A ALGER. Souvenirs et documents sur la 
France Libre 1940-42. By Jacques Soustelle. 22° édition. 1947. (Paris: 
Robert Laffont. 9” 514”. 471 pp. Frs. 420.) 

Tuis is the first of two volumes devoted to the Free French Movement, and it 
carries the account as far as the allied landing in North Africa in November 1942. 
“Envers et contre tout” said de Gaulle in his 14 July speech in Algiers in 1943, quoted 
in the title pages, “‘il y eut toujours une souveraineté francaise dans la guerre... 
envers et contre tout il y eut toujours une France Combattante.”’ 

As the memorialist unfolds the story afresh in these pages, as the scores of 
individuals all over the world who played a role, for or against, are characterized in 
the starkness of black or white, very rarely in grey, one may reflect that the title 
might have been better as Envers et contre tous. But if there is a certain pugnacity 
about the book this is an expression of ardour; and in the struggle for the wills and 
souls of Frenchmen everywhere, which in one sense was the most important aspect 
of the Free French Movement, ardour was the essential. In spite of those who 
betrayed the cause, failed to understand or were its natural enemies, it steadily 
grew in power and influence. 


E. H. WALL 
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*Comes THE RECKONING. By Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, K.C.M.G. 1947. 
(London: Putnam. 834” x 514”. 384 pp. Index. 18s.) 


Tuis latest instalment of Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart’s autobiography follows 
the familiar pattern of My Scottish Youth and Memoirs of a British Agent—personal 
anecdotes, after-dinner stories, and friendly gossip with the great. From 1939 to 
1945 Sir Robert was concerned with the propaganda and intelligence work of P.I.D. 
and P.W.E., highly secret organizations served by ‘‘a formidable array of talent 
including Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, the famous Oxford quarter-miler and half-miler 
and a well-known expert on the Middle East.” How useful were these departments, 
how effective was their propaganda, and on what principles was it conducted? High 
above the level at which bulletins and commentaries were broadcast and pamphlets 
were written, Sir Bruce, busy with inter-departmental warfare, scarcely had time 
to judge. In practice, the policy-editors of the B.B.C. European Service (whom 
Sir Bruce never saw, and over whom he had no administrative control) often decided 
at one second’s notice how a news-flash was to be handled, just as it fell to the 
Controller of that service, Ivone Kirkpatrick, to handle a recalcitrant General de 
Gaulle in the studio. Policy directives from P.W.E. might arrive three days later. 
As late as February 1945, P.W.E. began to organize a Far Eastern Department: 
the B.B.C. had been broadcasting to the Far East for years. 

There were very able men working in the Regional Departments of P.W.E. 
manning its ingenious black radios, and running its pamphlet sections (34 million 
pamphlets were dropped in the period just before D day), and there is no doubt 
whatever that British propaganda played an immense part in maintaining the fighting 
spirit of the occupied countries; but would the whole organization have been more 
effective if there had been only a tiny nucleus concerned with liaison between 
propaganda and Foreign Office policy, and the rest had all been closely concerned 
with output? Could such an organization have avoided the contretemps which arose 
when a Greek announcer ‘‘pulled a fast one”? on the Switch Censor, or when Noel 
Newsome (head of the B.B.C.’s output department) told Brendan Bracken not to 
waste the time of a busy man? 

Sir Bruce does not consider these questions, but his book offers data on which 
answers might be based; and perhaps the main point which emerges from this lively 
record of one man’s war is that in a free democracy, sound and consistent decisions 
can be taken by humble individuals who have never heard of the secret demi-gods 
“in the country” or “‘on the eighth floor.” 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 


THE SEVEN THUNDERS. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 1948. (London: Faber and 
Faber. 834’’x 514’. 335 pp. Index. 21s.) 


The Seven Thunders, the sixth and last volume of Mrs. Millin’s war diaries, 
opens on September 1, 1944, with Allied forces in the middle of the great advance 
which carried them to the Siegfried Line. It ends with the Nuremberg Trial, which 
Mrs. Millin attended in person. 

In the course of this volume Mrs. Millin writes “I began this diary because 
one forgets...’’ Her history of the war is of particular interest because, in addition 
to chronicling in detail the events of the Second World War, she evokes so vividly 
and explicitly the emotions and reactions of the ordinary man, so that in her pages the 
years—and days—of the war come to life again. 


N. HALyi 
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*AppLiED Economics. Aspects of the World Economy in War and Peace. By A. J. 
: Brown, M.A., D.Phil., Professor of Economics in the University of Leeds. 
Sometime Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 1948. (London: George Allen 

& Unwin. Library of Economics. Section Two. 834’ x 514”. 252 pp. Index. 

Tables. 15s.) 

PROFESSOR Brown’s work will be well known to many members of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, and much of the material published in the volume 
first appeared in the Bulletin of International News. The book contains a series of 
essays on world economic problems. It starts with a useful survey of the economic 
aspects of rearmament in the years immediately preceding the Second World War, 
as an introduction to an economic comparison of the war efforts of the major 
belligerents in that war. It proceeds to a discussion of the degrees and forms of 
inflation experienced by many countries as a result of that war. Next Professor 
Brown includes an essay on some international comparisons of national population 
growths and on the prospects for the international migration of labour, an important 
economic question which is, alas, too often neglected. His next two essays are on 
“International Efficiency and National Advantages” and ‘Studies of International 
Trade,” a group of closely related subjects in the treatment of which Professor Brown 
touches upon questions which are crucial for the solution of many of the present 
world problems, including, for example, the United Kingdom’s balance of payments 
disequilibrium. Professor Brown closes his book with an essay on “The Economic 
Impact of Atomic Energy,” with the general thesis that this basic technical revolution 
may not change the structure of the world economy quite so much as one might at 
first expect. 

Professor Brown’s book is to be highly commended. The author displays a rare 
combination of gifts: a fine use of economic analysis applied with scientific accuracy 
and in a realistic and readable manner to important problems, and based upon an 
extensive knowledge of the relevant facts. Those who wish to understand some of 
the most important economic factors lying behind present world problems cannot 
do better than read these essays. 


J. E. MEADE 


OrpEAL By PLanninc. By Professor John Jewkes, Stanley Jevons Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Manchester. 1948. (London: 
Macmillan. 834’ 5144”. xi +248 pp. Index. 12s. 6d.) 

Economic planning is a subject which demands examination, if only because so 
much nonsense is talked in its name. It is a pity, therefore, that when a leading 
economist writes a book about it, he should produce something in which few of his 
colleagues are likely to find a useful starting-point for discussion. 

Much is said in this book which badly needs to be said. Professor Jewkes makes 
a convincing defence of private enterprise as a source of initiative, as an element 
in a healthy economy; though he pays little regard to the case for State interference 
with the working of a system of private enterprise which has been so well stated in 
the welfare economics of Pigou, Lerner and others. He argues strongly that private 
enterprise has little tendency to lead to monopoly on technical grounds, though he 
admits and deplores the tendency towards monopoly in fact, and deplores also the 
State’s too acquiescent attitude towards it. He stresses the Keynesian doctrine that 
a free economy can be maintained in a state of high and stable employment and 
points to a somewhat higher level of unemployment than exists at present in the 
United Kingdom as an inevitable condition of the required minimum of flexibility; 
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though many will think that he underestimates the power of the instruments needed 
to make a full employment policy effective. He defends the pricing system as an 
instrument for the distribution of the community’s resources against the great mass 
of ignorant criticism which it attracts; though this policy leads him to pay too little 
attention to certain better-conceived lines of criticism. He holds up to derision a 
great deal of nonsense that has been talked about planning, generally by people who 
should have known better—a performance which, however, it would be distressingly 
easy to repeat in connection with a great many economic topics. 

All this is useful, and worthy of serious discussion, though not very original. 
Professor Jewkes’s gibes at the course of British policy since the war are considerably 
less useful, since he omits to define the situation within which the policy was set— 
a situation of wholly abnormal post-war dislocation both of the domestic labour force 
and of the country’s external economic relations; of depleted fixed and working 
capital, war-inflated liquid resources, world shortage of foodstuffs and key materials, 
terms of trade turning adverse as sharply as they turned favourable after 1918; 
and hopes and expectations in all classes turning towards relaxation after the physical 
and emotional efforts of the war. Whether one thinks that this situation has been 
managed well or ill, it is at least clear that it has been such as to impose considerable 
limitations on the freedom of manoeuvre of any Government seeking to deal with it, 
and that to enter on a discussion while ignoring these limitations is merely frivolous. 

In fact, there is no reason why discussion of the success or.otherwise of British 
post-war economic policy should be limited to the emotive noises in which party- 
political controversy is usually conducted; there are instructive comparisons to be 
made between the experiences of a number of European countries whose post-war 
situations have been reasonably similar, and whose policies have been sufficiently 
different—in regard to the degree and nature of the “planning” resorted to, for 
instance—to merit study. Some recent publications of the United Nations provide 
useful introductory reading for anyone anxious to undertake this kind of study— 
and, incidentally, give a very different impression of the United Kingdom’s 
performance from that which Professor Jewkes conveys. 

After reading Ordeal by Planning, one is left with the reflection that, if economists 
manage to restrain themselves from the pleasures of polemics sufficiently to attend 
to their serious duties of measurement and comparison, they are likely to register 
considerably more damaging hits on Professor Jewkes’s legitimate targets than he 
achieves with this somewhat erratic discharge of assorted brickbats. 


A. J. BRowN 


*THE NATIONAL BuREAU’s FIRST QUARTER-CENTURY. By Wesley C. Mitchell. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
May 1945. 1945. (8144”x 514”. 72 pp.) 

Economic RESEARCH AND KEYNESIAN THINKING OF OUR TIMES. By Arthur F. 
Burns, Director of Research. Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, June 1946. 1946. (9x 6”. 73 pp. Tables.) 

STEPPING STONES TOWARDS THE FuTurE. By Arthur F. Burns, Director of Research. 
Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
March 1947. 1947. (9x 6”. 91 pp.) 

MEASURING BusINEss CycLes. By Arthur F. Burns and Wesley C. Mitchell. 1946. 
(12” x 744". xxvii + 560 pp. Charts. Index. Tables. $5.) 

All published by National Bureau of Economic Research, 1819, Broadway, 

New York 23, N.Y. 

Tue three Annual Reports summarize empirical and detailed statistical enquiries 
into specific aspects of the American economic scene undertaken by members of 
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the National Bureau of Economic Research. The various projects covering national 
income, employment and productivity, commodity prices, the labour market, fiscal 
policy, banking and finance in the United States are put into perspective by a brief 
and very readable introductory chapter from the pen of the Director of Research 
of the Bureau. Any student of American economic affairs is well advised to consult 
these Reports which show the books that have been published by the Bureau since 
it was founded in 1920, and the progress of the many economic research projects 
now in hand. 

Measuring Business Cycles is one of the recent publications of the Bureau. It 
deals realistically with the recurring alternations of good times and hard times. 
Giving a chronology of business cycles in several countries, the book shows how the 
widely different fluctuations in various parts of each national economy can be 
measured and compared. It offers tests of these methods and of others currently 
used, points out the limitations of the novel procedures, illustrates abundantly the 
varieties of cyclical behaviour and analyses some changes that have occurred since the 
American Civil War in booms and depressions. Although this highly technical book 
will primarily appeal to statisticians and economists, the preface offers a guide that 
will help laymen to find the chapters of special interest to them. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


*INTER ALLIED REPARATION AGENCY. Rules of Accounting for German External 
Assets as approved by the Assembly of I.A.R.A. These rules supersede those 
given in Annex VI of the Report of the Secretary-General for the year 1947. 
1948. (Brussels: Printed and published by the Inter Allied Reparation Agency. 
84""xK 514”. 7 pp. Price unknown.) 

INTER ALLIED REPARATION AGENCY. REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL FOR 
THE YEAR 1947. 1948. (Brussels: Printed and published by the Inter Allied 
Reparation Agency. 934” 64%”. 75 pp. Price unknown.) The rules of 
accounting for German assets as approved by the Assembly in November, and 
which supersede those given in the Report, are reproduced in a separate 
pamphlet. 

In accordance with the Paris agreement of January 14, 1946, the Inter Allied 
Reparation Agency was set up to carry out the provisions of the Agreement as regards 
the distribution of the German assets declared available as reparations among the 
Member Nations entitled to compensation for war damage. The chief forms of 
reparation made available were industrial capital equipment, German external assets, 
merchant shipping and captured enemy supplies: The report summarizes the work 
of the Inter Allied Agency in 1947 in relation to each of these. It also includes 
appendices as follows: extracts from the communiqué published at the end of the 
Potsdam Conference concerning restitution of monetary gold, the revised plan of 
March 1946 for the level of industry in the American-British Zones of Germany, 
arrangements with Sweden and Switzerland on external assets, rules of the Agency 
and a list of its committees, and, finally, a list of plant available to, and allocated by, 
the Agency as at the end of December 1947. 

D. P. ETLINGER 


NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. By J. E. Meade, Professor of Commerce 
in the University of London and Richard Stone, Director of the Department of 
Applied Economics, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised. 1948. (Cambridge: 
Bowes & Bowes. 7144” X 5’. 45 pp. Tables. 2s. 6d.) 

THis is a revised edition of a pamphlet of 1944, and sets out to explain the 
official British and American estimates of national income. It treats the subject 
with admirable clarity, using the data for 1946 (the latest year available when it 
went to press). 


R.G.H. 
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War EcONOMICS OF PRIMARY PrRopucING CountTrigs. By A. R. Prest, M.A. 1948. 
(Cambridge: at the University Press. 834” x 514”. xi +308 pp. Index. 
Tables. 21s.) 

Mr. Prest’s study of the war economics of India, Palestine, Egypt, Sudan, 
Cyprus, Iraq, Syria and Lebanon, Nigeria and Trinidad is not only a valuable 
contribution to the economic history of these countries, but also a well documented 
challenge to all who glibly talk about solving the post-war inflation on a national 
basis. The principal thesis (to be found in Chapters I ‘‘General Survey’? and XI 
“Conclusions”’) about the causes of the war-time inflation is of great topical interest; 
for not only the immediate consequences of this inflation, but also some of the 
factors that caused it, are still at work. The difficulty was ‘“‘to meet vastly increased 
demands on military account, or sometimes export account, from resources that 
were suffering from decreased supplies of imports” (p. 9). Everywhere there were 
obstacles to the expansion of output. ‘The fundamental rigidities of primitive 
economies ... made it inevitable that any large expansion of incomes would spend 
itself on high prices all round rather than on greatly increased volume of output’ 
(p. 286). Add to this, inadequate mobilization of labour (p. 284) and the general 
inability of the administrations to introduce adequate controls outside some of the 
towns, and it is not surprising to find that a small increase in output had to be paid 
for by a large increase in money supply. One is tempted to conclude that this 
tendency will continue until industrial countries can counteract it by an export drive 
into raw material producing areas_ It should be noted that the burden of the present 
inflation is borne by the industrial nations rather than by the primary producing 
countries, where the bulk of the population is riddled with debts that are largely 
wiped out if prices rise sufficiently. 


F. V. MEYER 


*DoLLAR FAMINE. By Kenneth R. Wilson. 1948. (Toronto: Published jointly 
by the Canadian Association for Adult Education and the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs. Behind the Headlines, Vol. VII, January 15, 1948, 
No. 7. 8”’x 5”. 20 pp. 15 cents.) 


OPTIMISM in granting credit, in spending and in restoring parity has involved 
Canada in the world’s dollar problem, and in the prospect of austerity and restriction 
of unrequited exports. Mr. Wilson shows that Marshall Aid to Europe will give 
some indirect relief. He ends an enlightening pamphlet with reflections on the 
possibility of a customs union of Canada with the United States. 

R.G.H. 


INTER-WAR HISTORY 


*DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FoREIGN Po icy, 1919-1939. Second Series, Vol. II. 
Edited by E. L. Woodward, M.A., F.B.A., Montague Burton Professor of 
International Relations in the University of Oxford, and Rohan Butler, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 1947. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 934” 6144”. xxxiv + 525 pp. 21s.) 

THE years covered by these documents may be regarded as the watershed of the 
inter-war period, when the closely related economic and political factors of the 
twentieth century world clearly emerged. Up to this point British policy had been 
based upon the possibility of a complete restoration of the pre-1914 system of 
multilateral trade based upon the international gold standard, but the economic 
instability of the Central and Eastern European system, recognized, rather than 
established, by the treaties of 1919-20, was rendering all such ideas fruitless. 
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The disappearance of the old Dual Monarchy, which had been contemplated 
with considerable reluctance by the British Foreign Office, had left an economic and 
political vacuum in the Danubian region, in which the top-heavy Austrian Republic 
could hardly survive. Attempts to ensure wider European economic co-operation 
being vain, the Vienna Government turned to the idea of regional agreements, and 
Dr. Riedl, the former Austrian Minister in Berlin, seeing that the chances of con- 
cluding an ordinary commercial treaty with Germany were small, decided that a 
complete customs union was the only way out. This suggestion inevitably raised 
the whole question of Germany’s future economic and political role in Central 
Europe. 

The question whether it was safe to rely upon a democratic and non-aggressive 
Reich and to build it up as a stabilizing factor is also relevant to the conditions of 
1948. Of the tottering Briining Government Sir Robert (now Lord) Vansittart 
observed to the Polish Ambassador in London that it ‘‘was the best German 
Government we could expect” and that the alternative was to be viewed ‘with real 
alarm” (p. 69). The most interesting documents in this volume relate to the discus- 
sions concerning Germany between the German Chancellor and Foreign Minister 
and their British counterparts at Chequers early in June and in Berlin late in July, 
1931, and to wider conferences held in Paris and London. British efforts to save 
Germany from the economic collapse which made Hitler’s triumph inevitable were 
seriously hampered by the fact that Briining dared not offer a political moratorium, 
even for five years, or to cease expenditure on the Reichswehr and pocket battleships. 
Thus France was naturally reluctant to come to the rescue and the lack of harmony 
between London and Paris, existing since 1920, was maintained. 


‘ F. S. MARSTON 


*MUNICH: PROLOGUE TO TRAGEDY. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 1948. (London: 
Macmillan. xiii + 507 pp. Maps. Illus. 25s.) 


FEw books in the field of contemporary history have been so eagerly awaited 
of recent years as this long promised study of the Munich crisis, its antecedents and 
aftermath, Certainly it is a story which no other British historian could have written 
as well, since Mr. Wheeler-Bennett combines to a rare degree a mastery of the 
documentary sources, personal acquaintance with many of the figures of the contem- 
porary scene, and a genuine historical style. It need hardly be said that all these 
accomplishments are fully in evidence in this book, and that the result is by far the 
fullest and most coherent narrative of the sad years in British foreign policy which it 
covers. Nevertheless, the book falls short in some ways of Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s 
own Brest-Litovsk: The Forgotten Peace. Possibly the echoes of the Munich affair 
have not yet died down sufficiently for the same degree of objectivity to be attained; 
certainly Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has been hampered by the appearance, while he was 
actually at work, of important new documentary material. The American Documents 
on Nazi-Soviet Relations arrived too late to be used at all and thus render rather otiose 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s attempt to reconstruct the relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
Germany in the summer of 1939. (It is tempting to compare as an exercise in 
historiography however, the use to which Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has put the same 
materials from which Professor L. B. Namier drew arather different picture in his 
Diplomatic Prelude). 

The other and deeper cause of one’s sense of disappointment is the fact that 
almost throughout, Mr. Wheeler-Bennett is concerned with diplomatic history in 
the narrow sense. It is true that his sense of politics enables him to deal realistically 
with such matters as political pressures and strategic considerations which influence 
the course of diplomatic history. (The pundits of the Labour Party may well flinch 
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at Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s trenchant exposure of their Party’s sorry record of 
denouncing appeasement, while contributing to the weakening of British armed 
strength which made appeasement inevitable. Whoever is entitled to criticize 
Neville Chamberlain—and Mr. Wheeler-Bennett is not mealy-mouthed himself— 
British socialists are clearly not so entitled.) What is missing is rather the full 
awareness of the magnitude of the non-diplomatic issues, of the fact that the conflicts 
were genuine conflicts of ideology in which genuine passions were deeply involved, 
and which diplomacy however skilful was powerless to tame. The tragedy of our 
present situation is that war, which was perhaps the only alternative to appeasement, 
has not been able to tame them either. 

This lack of depth seems to vitiate to some extent Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s 
treatment of Soviet policy—the touchstone for any historian of the nineteen-thirties. 
The evidence which Mr. Wheeler-Bennett presents, including the new material from 
the Czech archives, does not automatically convince one that the Soviet attitude 
towards Hitler until after Munich was always one of clear-cut resistance. Nor is it 
remotely true that the Russians were the first to realize the full menace of Hitlerism. 
On the contrary, as I have shown elsewhere, it was Soviet policy which did much to 
give Hitler his opportunity and the about-turn took some time in comifg. It is 
certainly odd that this error should come from the biographer of Hindenburg; authors 
usually read their own books. Nor am I clear why, after rightly attacking the 
egregious Professor Schuman, Mr. Wheeler-Bennett should accept his view that there 
were serious elements in Great Britain whose desire was to further Nazi expansion at 
Russia’s expense. 

What Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has given us in his own brilliant and inimitable 
fashion is the full drama of Munich and the portraits of its protagonists—for a full 
understanding of its import, we must perhaps wait for another generation of 
historians. 


Max BELOFF 


*THeE Last Days or Europe: A DIPLoMATIC JOURNEY IN 1939, By Grigore 
Gafencu. Former Roumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs, former Roumanian 
‘Minister to Moscow. Translated by Fletcher Allen. 1948. (New Haven 7, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. London: Frederick Miiller. 834’ x 534”. 
188 pp. Illus. Index. $3.50. 21s.) 

TuE last Foreign Minister of a free Roumanian Government has written two 
books of exceptional interest which have already been published in French, of which 
“The last Days” is the story of his journey round Europe in search of peace or at 
least, of safety for his country in the spring and early summer of 1939. He had 
become Foreign Minister on December 23, 1938. He was a journalist and a newspaper 
proprietor; and he had a journalist’s eye for a personality and for a dramatic situation. 
During those two months he had no lack of either. He started on April 16, 1939, 
three days after England and France had guaranteed his country. He went to 
Poland, Germany, Belgium, Great Britain, France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Roumania 
(to meet Potemkin, the Soviet Assistant Deputy Commissar), Turkey, Greece and 
back to Roumania finally in July 1939. The precise dating of events is not a strong 
point in the book. Nevertheless, it constitutes one of the most important piéces 
illustrating the political situation in the confused period immediately preceding the 
outbreak of war. Poland and Roumania were two hinges upon which the period 
turned, and Roumania was fortunate (for the moment) in not being called upon by 
destiny to play the part which the ill-omened British guarantee might have assigned 
to her. M. Gafencu of course saw all the leading political personages in the countries 
through which he travelled. His pen portraits of these personages—Beck, Ribbentrop, 
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Goering, Hitler, Churchill, Chamberlain, Halifax, Ciano, Mussolini, Potemkin, 
Inénu, Metaxas, Leopold III, Prince Paul, King Boris, King Carol—are perhaps the 
outstanding feature of the book; but even more important to the historian are the 
attitudes and observations of these personages to M. Gafencu, which he has here so 
accurately (apparently) and honestly reported. His record, for instance, of Hitler’s 
expressed views on Poland and Great Britain, just at that pregnant moment, are of 
high importance. His own comments though lively and intelligent, are not profound. 


F. ASHTON-GWATKIN 


*BETWEEN THE Wars. By D. C. Somervell. 1948. (London: Methuen. Home 
Study Books. General Editor: B. Ifor Evans. 634” x 414". viii + 218 pp. 
Biblio. Index. 4s. 6d.) 

Tus useful and lucid little book, which might be described as “potted 
Gathorne-Hardy,” was written early in the summer of 1945, and the author was 
therefore spared, as he himself remarks, from the temptation to draw analogies 
between the post-war confusions of 1919 and those of today. As a short summary 
of international relations between 1919 and 1939 it does not add anything to a book 
like E. H. Carr’s International Relations since the Peace Treaties, although the ‘“‘home 
student” may find it easier reading. Nearly a third of the book is taken up with 
short histories of the leading European countries and the United States. Nearly 
half the last chapter, on the Far East, deals with developments before 1919, and fails 
to bring out the close interrelation between European and Far Eastern politics in 
1938 and 1939. Mr. Somervell deals kindly and even leniently with the record of 
British Governments, although the Anglo-German naval agreement of 1935 comes in 
for unexpectedly severe criticism. His final conclusion is that both the Germans and 
the Japanese were insufferably conceited, and their bids for world power were not 
only very wicked but also very stupid. 

W. N. MEDLIcoTT 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


THE British COMMONWEALTH. Its Place in the Service of the World. By the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Altrincham, P.C., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. New Edition. 
1948. (London: Hutchinson. 7144” 5’. 179 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

It is strange that this short account of then current Commonwealth politics, 
which was first published in September 1943, should now have been reprinted for 
the third time without any of those changes of tense and fact which the lapse of four 
crowded years demand. After all, Churchill is no longer ‘the Prime Minister’’; 
we now look back and not forward to the defeat of Germany and Japan; the Imperial 
Conference, which the author awaited so eagerly in 1943, has not met from that day 
to this. 

Lord Altrincham deals with the internal and external relations of the Empire, 
and with the way to win the Peace. He does it all straightforwardly, as far as he 
goes. But many will think that he does not go far enough. He reiterates the long- 
known fact that each autonomous member of the Commonwealth is a sovereign 
State, free to go its own way; he even admits that this fissiparous group of States can 
hardly hold together indefinitely if the outlying members leave the conduct of 
international politics and the main business of imperial defence to the heavily-taxed 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom. His prescription for the Golden Age that was 
to have come after 1943 is conferences, congresses, committees, boards and boundless 
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good intentions, but no legal authority, no mutual compulsion, no authoritative 
direction. In defiance of history, of the failure of the League of Delos, of the shocking 
performance of the mutually independent Old Thirteen in face of the British, of the 
repeated failures of Shelburne and the younger Pitt to induce the two sovereign 
Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland to march in step for a mere quarter of a 
century, he imagines that all will be well with the Commonwealth if all its junior 
members are good boys, warranted to turn when mother says “turn.” But will 
they always turn, even though they be, like Great Britain and Ireland after 1782, 
“connected by freedom as well as allegiance’ into what some folk then mistook for 
“a constitutional confederacy’’? 

Lord Altrincham will have nothing to do with the federal solution of the Present 
Discontents of the Commonwealih. He will not face the fact that the Common- 
wealth States cannot hope to talk on even terms with the huge federations of the 
United States and U.S.S.R. unless they too achieve a real political integration which 
gives sovereign powers for certain common purposes to a single authority. Rather 
does he reproduce all the old arguments against federations. Ready though he is 
to see the United Kingdom go on giving away her own sovereignty to her overseas 
partners, he alleges, with little enough authoritative evidence to support him, that 
the mere idea of the Dominions giving up any of their respective sovereignties to her 
or to each other is anathema to their peoples and statesmen. Besides, it is all so 
difficult; how can you expect it? Well, similar difficult and unexpected things have 
been brought about in times past by men and women who believed and tried; for 
instance, the unification of South Africa, the federation of the United States, the 
highly improbable union of the hostile Scots and English, the foundation of the 
Christian Church itself. Difficulties are no excuse for not trying if you believe, as 
Lord Altrincham does not, that even a partial federation is better than sovereign drift. 


Eric A. WALKER 


*CANADA AND THE PAN AMERICAN SysTEM. By F. H. Soward and A.M. Macaulay. 
1948. (Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Contemporary Affairs No. 21. Published 
under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 714” x 5”. 
47 pp. 60 cents.) 

TuHIs pamphlet sets out briefly and with commendable objectivity the factors 
which have worked for or against Canadian participation in the Pan American 
system. It shows that, while in the past Canada’s peculiar position vis-a-vis both 
the United States and the British Commonwealth may have helped to deter her 
from joining any inter-American organization, her growing post-war commerce with 
the Latin American republics and her recent inclusion in the security zone defined 
by the Rio Defence Treaty have tended to identify her interests more closely with 
those of other Western Hemisphere countries. The pamphlet also makes it clear that, 
in any event, if Canada has hitherto appeared to show less interest in inter-American 
affairs than some of her neighbours, this has been due, not so much to a studied 
policy of aloofness on her part as to her preoccupation, as a member of the British 
Commonwealth, as well as of the League of Nations and the United Nations, with 
the more pressing problems of the world as a whole. 

Cuirton J. CuILp 


*AuSTRALIA. By Geoffrey Rawson. 1948. (London: Chatto and Windus. 
844"x 5144”. x +190 pp. Illus. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 
WirTH a population of only seven million in as large a territory as that of the 
United States, about half of it tropical, Australia’s Golden Age should be in the 
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present, for there is no lack of anything for anybody, and it may be, as Mr. Rawson 
twice observes, a land flowing with milk and honey, not to speak of quite excellent 
wine. Why the Australian should object, as this author says he does, to being 
regarded as ‘‘a wool-wheat-meat producer, a mere larder, a land of farmers” (p. 93) 
is difficult to understand, especially nowadays, for the finest type of people in the 
country are those “‘outback” who provide most of the national income. Unfortunately 
the land does not flow with enough water, and more than five of the seven million 
people live in the great cities, and about one in five is a civil servant, and all are 
inclined to work fewer hours a week. “If there were no coal strikes in New South 
Wales Australia’s lot would be a happy one, industrially’’ (p. 43), declares this author, 
and these strikes have not diminished with the nationalization of the industry, nor 
are the nationalized railways and tramways in any better case. All who wish to 
enlarge their knowledge of these things would do well to read this book in which Mr. 
Rawson has provided in less than 200 pages an excellent survey of Australian life 
and conditions, written with a light touch and illustrated by good photographs and 
maps. About half of it is a general description of the country, its history, climate, 
living conditions, industry, politics and relations with the Empire. He may be 
inclined to emphasize the favourable aspect of things but he can also be critical. 
In the second part of the book he studies the States and their varying characteristics. 
This will show that Australia has many types of climate and people, and here we 
have illuminating sketches of Queensland the generous, Sydney the commercial, 
Melbourne the dignified, Adelaide the cultural and Perth the lesser Adelaide. 
Finally, there is a chapter on the vanishing race of Aborigines. 


A. L. SADLER 


*BRITAIN IN WONDERLAND. By R. W. G. Mackay, M.P., Member of Parliament 


for north-west Hull. 1948. (London: Victor Gollancz. 714%” x 5’. 222 pp. 
Biblio. Index. Tables. 4s. 6d.) 


“., the future lies not with a powerless and divided world-wide confederation, 
but with less states and the extension of real democratic governments over wider 
areas, regional or continental governments based, not on sovereign equality, but on 
the abandonment of sovereignty, and brought about by the merging of states in 
the same region or continent. A world of seven or eight regional federal governments 
might then see a further abandonment of sovereignty and the formation of a federal 
world government, and that is the only real way world government will ever come” 
(p. 107). This quotation is the real gist of Mr. Mackay’s outspoken and thought- 
provoking book. The author states that it is an elaboration of two speeches he made 
recently in Parliament which may account for the book being sometimes repetitive. 
It is an eloquent plea for the cause of federalism which he feels should be applied 
immediately to Western Europe with Britain as a founder member of a United States 
of Europe. He skates over many obvious difficulties and is inclined to dismiss the 
role of the British Commonwealth too lightly. It is a work which should be read 
by all interested in the problem of Western Union and the future of Europe. 


PETER CADOGAN 


*GREAT BRITAIN, THE UNITED STATES AND THE FuTURE. By J. E. Tyler, Senior 
Lecturer in Modern History in the University of Sheffield. 1947. (London: 
Stevens & Sons. Published under the auspices of the London Institute of World 
Affairs. The Library of World Affairs. 744” 5”. xi+ 130 pp. Biblio. 
Index. 8s.) 


“Power” and “Interest” receive most emphasis in this useful little addition 
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to the already substantial literature on post-war relations between the Big Three. 
Mr. Tyler refers (p. 2) not unsympathetically to the ‘‘unenviable task’’ of the authors 
of British Security! in trying to reconcile an evident belief that this security can best 
be assured by the United Nations with a realization that its success cannot be taken 
for granted. His own hopes for world peace are concentrated on the United States 
of America, acting within or without the United Nations. Although he sees no reason 
to believe that America holds any special advantages over the Soviet Union in respect 
of area, resources, man-power and technical skill, “‘which are more than temporary” 
(p. 47), he calls attention to the lead which the course of the war has given her in 
so many new directions. By contrast, Great Britain is in a parlous state, though not 
so parlous a state, he considers, as Dr. D. J. Dallin suggests in his study of The Big 
Three” In sea-power, for instance, Britain remains better equipped with strategic 
bases than America—but for how long? Mr. Tyler is not alone in holding that 
besides Canada, already joined to the United States for defence purposes, the British 
Dominions in the Pacific may well turn (as Australia perforce did in 1941) to “‘the 
power which has strength to offer.’ They may not get so cheap a bargain as the 
services hitherto provided by the British Admiralty (p.54). After a rapid survey of 
“trends and prospects” in every quarter of the globe, Mr. Tyler concludes with a 
chapter on ‘“‘America’s Choice,” which is likely to lie, he thinks, somewhere between 
isolation and ‘“‘active intervention in every part of the world whither [misprinted 
“‘whether’’ on p. 108] its interests take it and where do they not?” The practical 
considerations of everyday politics are incalculable factors which may shift the 
emphasis one way or the other. One might go much further. Surely the unpredictable 
has played a major part in determining the course of history—the sudden death of a 
great man, the unexpected invention of a new weapon, not to mention the hidden 
forces, spiritual or material, which shape our ends and make all our ‘‘reasonable 
estimates” of the future, at best, fascinating guesswork. 


TayLor MILNE 


Tue Roap to REcovERY. Fabian Society Lectures given in the autumn of 1947 
by Douglas Jay, M.P., Geoffrey Bing, M.P., Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson, M.P., 
Professor Harold J. Laski, Richard Crossman, M.P., Ian Mikardo, M.P. 1948. 
(London: Allan Wingate. 7144x 5’. 112 pp. 6s.) 


THESE six lectures give the views of the more intellectual side of the British 
Labour Party; hence at times they are more doctrinaire than practical. But although 
largely controversial they contain matter of general interest and of value to the 
student of politics. 

Douglas Jay, M.P., in “Plans and Priorities’ stresses the dangers of over- 
centralization, of overlapping and of a not sufficiently able staff at the top. ‘Bad 
planning...is often worse than no planning” e.g., if instead of holding miners’ 
wages down “we had allowed them to be settled by supply and demand... there 
would probably have been thousands more men in the pits today” (p. 21). ‘I suggest 
that that is a solemn thought for planners.”’ And later, ‘If we allow ourselves to be 
rushed further off our feet by the admirable but grandiose dreams of the technicians 
and planners...in the short run we shall all starve” (p.25). Geoffrey Bing in 
“Parliament and People” briefly describes the constitution, powers and working of 
Parliament, and its overloading. To show the inequity of our electoral system he 
points out that a swing of 64% per cent in votes in 1945 could have given the 
Conservatives 114 more seats. He pleads for less formalism in debate, criticizes the 
inability of Parliament to debate the numerous ‘Instruments,’ and of Ministers 


1Report by a Chatham House Study Group, (R.I.1.A., 1946). 
2(New; Haven, Yale{{University Press, 1945). 
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(although now numbering 70) to attend both to their departments and to the debates. 
Unlike Mr. Morrison and Mr. Attlee he has no use and only jibes for the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. Laski, the only non-M.P., makes some effective points in ‘Efficiency in 
Government” and is the enfant terrible of the book. ‘‘The public relations policy of 
the Attlee government must be among the worst in modern times,” (p. 53). ‘‘Far too 
many Ministers do far too many unimportant things in hurried confusion’”’ (p. 54), 
and he instances the volte-face on military training. ‘A Labour Cabinet in particular, 
needs to bear very closely in mind how great has been the genius of the governing 
classes in Great Britain in the past 200 years” (p. 56). He rightly says that today 
“‘we are in danger of... mistaking comfort for civilisation” (p. 63). 

Mr. Mikardo in ‘Incentives in Industry” deals with the objections to the 
premium bonus system, profit-sharing, etc., but is not convincing on co-partnership. 
He prefers ‘‘group incentives’’ to individual ones. Harold Wilson analyses our foreign 
trade and defends governmental bulk purchase. Sales, he shows, are being handi- 
capped by our inability to supply enough goods quickly, but he omits our high prices, 
an additional handicap. The most statesmanlike lecture is Mr. Crossman’s on 
“Foreign Affairs and Home Prosperity.’’ He shows clearly the impossibility of really 
socializing Britain while it has a closed economy. ‘This country of all countries is 
the one where you cannot think in terms of national Socialism’ (p. 103), and he 
criticizes Mr. D. Jay’s book The Socialist Case as being based on this misconception. 
Without close co-operation with Western Europe and rapid colonial development 
domestic socialism must fail. Altogether this is a stimulating, if provocative, book. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


Tue INDUSTRIAL FUTURE OF GREAT BriTAIN—A Series of Lectures arranged by the 
University of London (Centre for Courses in International Affairs and the 
Institute of Bankers, November 1947 to March 1948. 1948). (London: Europa 
Publications. 834” 514%”. xx + 208 pp. Tables. 15s.) 

RARELY do the contributors to a series of lectures provide such a galaxy of 
information as is found here. The fourteen lecturers include some of the most 
distinguished men from the academic and industrial fields. Professor T. S. Ashton 
opens with a fascinating apergu of the industrial past of Britain and is followed by 
Professor G. C. Allen who surveys the impact of the war on the industrial structure 
and standards of efficiency. He laments that ‘‘Price, which was once the acknowledged 
ruler of the greater part of economic action and successfully claimed allegiance from 
consumers, merchants, manufacturers and workers, now sees the boundaries of its 
empire much restricted and finds its only faithful subjects in the black market”’ 
(p. 22.) Lectures follow on agriculture, iron and steel and other industries. Mr. 
F. W. Paish estimates the war-time running-down of capital ‘‘at something like 
£4,000 million” (p. 115), and forcefully argues that since the war ‘‘the basic cause 
of our troubles has been, not that we have been trying to create too much capital 
but that we have been financing not enough of it out of our own savings and too 
much of it out of borrowing abroad” (p. 121). In one lecture after another, as Mr. 
Paul Bareau notes in his introductory analysis, the motif reappears: priority must be 
given to a rebuilding of the stock of capital. This must be done with an eye to short- 
run returns and the changed pattern of world trade. Mr. S. R. Dennison pointedly 
asks: ‘‘Can it be suggested that, in our present confusion, we are trying to do, not 
two, but three things at once—to get a ‘rapid advance’ in those industries where we 
might be ahead, in order to stimulate exports; to do the same in those industries 
where we are at a comparative disadvantage (such as agriculture), in order to alleviate 
our immediate difficulties; and to achieve an indiscriminate advance all round, in 
order to restore a pre-war standard of living?’’ (p. 169). Here indeed is richness. 


D. J. Morcan 
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*POPULATION POLICY IN GREAT BRITAIN. A Report by P.E.P., April 1948. 1948. 
(London, S.W.10.: Political and Economic Planning. 10x 74%’. 227 pp. 
Charts. Index. Tables. 15s.) 

UnTIL recently, the decline in birthrate in the United Kingdom was balanced 
by the fact that more women of childbearing age were available from the higher 
birthrates of 1921 and earlier years. .Now the age-structure of the population is 
no longer so favourable to parenthood, though this, in turn, is partly balanced, for 
the time being at any rate, by a higher birthrate than for the last twenty-five years. 
Does this mean that the crisis of establishment of voluntary, in place of incidental, 
parenthood is over, or have we mainly a result of return from the war? 

The size of our population may be too great, but reduction by emigration means 
probably loss of desirable types, and increase of proportions of the less responsible 
capable elements which, it is feared, have multiplied too greatly under nineteenth 
century industrial conditions. Mortality of the young can still be reduced, but only 
a little; immigration on a large scale would bring in unwholesome elements. The 
best policy is to raise the number of “‘wanted’’ children born to good parents. In 
1947-48 a family with three children and a net income of £286 (after tax; family 
allowances included) had about £177 after meeting expenses for the children, so a 
childless couple with a net income of £254 (same income, but no family allowances) 
was £77 better off. This indicates a deterrent likely to affect the more intelligent 
parents if they either have no opportunity or no special talent for making extra 
income. Miss Rathbone’s great schemes need to be developed further, probably by 
help in kind rather than in money or rebates. But, above all, there is need for 
research into population and family welfare questions by persons concerning whose 
work questions could be asked in Parliament. The improvement of census returns, 
the speeding up of publication of census results, the establishment of a register of 
families are all recommended in this report which gives a great deal of information 
valuable to all social workers. Some of its suggestions would be hotly opposed by 
ecclesiastical conservatism. 


H. J. FLEURE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Empire. By H. V. Hodson. 1948. (London: Faber and 
Faber. 81446” Xx 514”. ix + 186 pp. Map. 15s.) 


Tuis is a brilliant expository essay. It describes the British Empire’s role in the 
development of the modern world, examines its recent nature (peculiarly interesting 
is its discussion of bureaucracy in India), and assesses the part that the Empire can 
play in the peaceful evolution of contemporary civilization. The book exhibits sure 
learning, skilful writing, and acute thinking. Unlike so many books on its theme it 
is no idle eulogy; it shrewdly criticises imperial mistakes and failures, and throughout 
is written in a forward-looking spirit. 

The author elaborates on the paradox that the Empire, contrary to the usual 
description, has not been far-flung, but concentrated. Hitherto its existence and 
security have depended upon British hegemony in the basins of two oceans, the 
north Atlantic and the Indian, with the result that the modern Commonwealth can 
remain a crucial force in the affairs of the world only as long as it retains power in 
both oceanic centres. If it should lose much weight in either, its capacity to determine 
the issues of peace and war would be greatly diminished and the course of world 
politics would be significantly affected. The most important argument in the book 
is, therefore, concerned with the means whereby the international strength of the 
Commonwealth can be maintained or even enhanced. Mr. Hodson’s central point 
is that genuine independence of policy is possible for the Commonwealth as a whole 
because of its command of geo-strategic resources, advanced skills, and energetic 
people, but is not possible for its members separately. Intimate co-operation between 
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them is the indispensable condition of their world influence, and Mr. Hodson’s 
preference is evidently for a political structure federal in nature, although he is prompt 
to admit that at present the chances of achieving this objective are slight. But short 
of a federal régime, the Commonwealth should devise institutions for closer and 
effective co-operation, and here the views of the author resemble those presented by 
some distinguished Australians, including Viscount Bruce. In all these matters, of 
course, there is the material for much debate and wide difference of opinion. The 
significance of this book is that it invites reasoned argument; it moves on the plane 
of major and challenging ideas. 
ALEXANDER BRADY 


EUROPE 


LE Proc&ts FLANDIN DEVANT LA HAUTE COUR DE JUSTICE, 23-26 JUILLET, 1946. 
1947. (Paris: Librairie de Medicis. Editions Politiques, Economiques et 
Sociales. 9’ x 534”. 407 pp. Fr. 210.) 

POLITIQUE FRANCAISE, 1919-1940. By Pierre-Etienne Flandin. 1947. (Paris: 


Les Editions Nouvelles. Histoire Contemporaine. 834" 514”. 466 pp. 
Frs. 450.) 


PIERRE-ETIENNE FLANDIN, formerly a Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
of the Third French Republic, held office under Vichy from December 14, 1940 to 
February 10, 1941. In October 1943 he was arrested by the Free French in Algiers 
and kept in prison for twenty-five months. This is the record of his trial before the 
High Court of Justice in 1946. He was sentenced to five years of ‘‘national indignity” 
but was granted an immediate reprieve. The main charge, of having held office 
under Vichy, was countered by a letter from Mr. Churchill confirming his defence 
that the change from Laval to Flandin in 1940 had been welcome and useful to the 
Allies. The trial involved a sort of post-mortem on Vichy and, like the Riom Trials 
conducted earlier by Vichy, it tended only to rebound against the prosecution. It 
bears out once again the truth, so slowly learnt, that political issues are not by their 
nature susceptible to proper judicial investigation. There are too many imponderables 
—here, for instance, the precise relative value to the Germans and the British of the 
anomalous Vichy régime. It is this, rather than any inherent virtues in Flandin’s 
case, which justifies the inconsequential verdict against him. 


M. Flandin tells us that his book was written in prison between December 1943 
and May 1944, while he was awaiting trial by the French High Court of Justice. 
This fact accounts for much of the bitterness and most of the inaccuracies of detail 
in which it abounds. As Prime Minister in the early months of 1935 he was responsible 
for the Stresa Pact and the Franco-Soviet Pact; as Foreign Minister in the first 
half of 1936 he was confronted with Hitler’s march into the Rhineland. Again for 
two months in the winter of 1940-41 he was Foreign Minister under Vichy. In his 
survey of French policy between the wars the burden of his argument is that had 
France shaken off British restraint in 1936 and taken swift action against Hitler, she 
would have averted further decline in her fortunes; whereas by the time of Munich, 
when again France proceeded in tow of Britain, her most important task was to placate 
an over-mighty Germany and play for time. He thus contrives to combine a policy 
of resistance to Nazism in 1936 with one of ‘‘appeasement”’ in 1938-39. It is arguable 
that, compared with British policy between the wars, French policy was often more 
realistic and more “right.” It is not easy for one of the politicians responsible for 
French policy to claim that he was right and was always prevented from saving his 
country by the stupidity, sloth or malice of his colleagues and of Britain. There is 
much that is partisan, inconsistent and acrid in M. Flandin’s argument: and his 
efforts at self-exculpation are too strained to be plausible. His failure to act in 


1936 is as awkward to explain away as is his congratulatory telegram to Hitler after 
Munich. 


Davip THOMSON 
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*FRANCE IN TRAVAIL. By Anthea Mills. 1947. (Toronto: Canadian Association 
for Adult Education and the Canadian Institute of Internatiorial Affairs. Behind 
the Headlines. Vol. VII. No.6. December, 1947. 8” x 5’. 16 pp. 15 cents.) 
A BRIEF response to the question whether France can play a major role again 

in world affairs, which gives ‘‘yes’’ as the answer. Though clearly written and 

coherently presented, the argument suffers at times from compression which might 

mislead the non-expert, especially in regard to events before 1940. 


Davip THOMSON 


La FRANCE D’OUTRE-MER. De |’Empire Colonial a 1|’Union Francaise 1938-1947. 
By Michel Devéze. Agrégé de l’Université, Assistant 4 la Sorbonne. Lettre- 
Préface par Paul Giacobbi, ancien Ministre de la France Outre-Mer. 1948. 
(Paris: Librairie Hachette. 9” x 514”. 321 pp. Tables. Frs. 350.) 

THE French, like the British, have been taking stock of their imperial problems 
since the end of the war, and some useful books on French colonial history and politics 
have recently appeared. Like the British, French authorities have found that public 
opinion in the metropolitan country is woefully ignorant of affairs overseas. M. 
Devéze’s book has been written in an effort to dispel this ignorance and is intended 
presumably, mainly for readers in France. It is, at the same time, a very useful 
introduction for British readers, who usually have great difficulty in keeping up to 
date on French colonial affairs. The first part of the book reviews conditions in the 
territories overseas in 1939; the second part traces in some detail colonial affairs 
during and after the war, particularly the debates in the Constituent Assemblies 
of 1945 and 1946 at which the author was an eye-witness. The narrative comes up 
to the end of 1947, but events move quickly, and recent important developments in 
Morocco and Indo-China are not dealt with. The book includes a rséumé of the 
Brazzaville Conference of 1944, and the articles from the Constitution of the Fourth 
Republic which relate to the French Union. The author warns that the Union is in 
danger; the key to the problem, he maintains, is the metropolitan country. 


Lucy Frances HoRSFALL 


*THE GERMAN PROBLEM AND THE RESPONSIBILITY OF BRITAIN. The Burge Memorial 
Lecture delivered in the Great School, Westminster School, December 3, 1947, 
by Robert Birley, Educational Adviser, British Zone, Germany, formerly 
Headmaster of Charterhouse. 1947. (London: S.C.M. Press. 7” x 5”. 
32 Ppo: .ES:) 


THE Burge Memorial Lecture was founded to “promote a better and wider 
understanding of the international obligations of Christian peoples,’’ and this lecture 
by the Educational Adviser to the British Zone of Germany is an admirable contribu- 
tion to the purpose which the Foundation serves. Mr. Birley sees the moral and 
spiritual reconstruction of German life, which is essential for Europe’s security, as 
an obligation implicit in the task of occupation which we have undertaken, and 
the advice that it must await economic reconstruction is dangerous, if not impractical. 

He first analyses the weaknesses which Germany suffered in extreme form but 
which were inherent in Western civilization; the failure to solve the great problems 
of the structure of their society, the revolt against the materialism in our civilization, 
their political immaturity fostered by Bismarck, and the failure of the individual to 
accept responsibility for the actions of the community. The work of re-education 
in Germany was begun, then, in conditions of profound moral collapse, and Mr. 
Birley pays tribute to the foundations laid by the British Education Officers in the 
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first two years of occupation, notably the natural tradition of co-operation fostered 
in their day to day contacts, and the actual work of restarting the German educational 
system. 

The second half of his lecture considers forces noted by the German sociologist 
Alfred Weber which, however weak now, if carefully nurtured and infused by a faith 
in a still dynamic Western civilization, would be powerful factors in solving the 
German problem, and Mr. Birley suggests practical steps to this end. 


W. W. HoLiLanp 


*THE GOEBBELS D1ariEs. Translated and Edited by Louis P. Lochner. 1948. 
(London: Hamish Hamilton. 814” x514". xxxviii + 458 pp. 21s.) 


Tuts fascinating book can probably be taken as authentic. It was almost 
certainly written with an eye to future publication, though its interest is vastly 
increased by the fact that it is completely unedited by Goebbels himself. It confirms 
the existence of bitter rivalries inside the National Socialist Party and of an attempt 
on the part of Lammers, Bormann and Keitel to create a Committee of Three that 
would dominate the Fiihrer. This attempt temporarily brought Goebbels and 
Goering together again—until the astute little Doctor realized that the Reichs- 
marschall had lost too much credit with Hitler, and in the country generally, to be a 
profitable ally. 

It is interesting, too, that the Italian collapse came as a surprise to the Germans 
and that their measures to deal with the situation were entirely improvised. Goebbels 
realized the weaknesses of over-centralization, though he was eager to seize and wield 
as much power in internal affairs as he could inveigle Hitler, whom he admired to the 
point of idolatry, into giving him. His contempt for the old type of official and 
minister, such as Dorpmiiller, Steengracht and even Frick, can be traced equally 
to his innate radicalism (he only just compounded in time with the victors of June 30, 
1934) and to his ambition. His incredible vanity drove him onwards in the belief 
that Germany now more than ever needed ‘‘strong men”’ of his stamp. This vanity 
and his pathological attitude towards the Jews, combine with his cynical immorality 
to deprive Goebbels of such reputation as his lucidity of style and exposition might 
have left him if these diaries had never been discovered. The style differs markedly 
from that of his carefully written and often admirably couched articles week by week 
in Das Reich; so far as one can tell from the translation it is deliberately slangy, 
perhaps because he had discovered that he could do much by displaying the common 
touch before the crowds in Berlin’s air-raid shelters and worst devastated areas. 
It is also most venomous. , 

Mr. Lochner seems to have dealt faithfully with what must have been a very 
difficult problem of translation, though it is irritating to read ‘‘Field Marshal 
General” as an equivalent of Generalfeldmarschall. 

EMILE DE GROOT 


*THE von HasseELL Diarigs 1938-1944. The story of the Forces against Hitler 
inside Germany, as recorded by Ambassador Ulrich von Hassell, a Leader of 
the Movement. 1948. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 84” 5144”. 365 pp. 
Illus. Index. 15s.) Vom Andern Deutschland. By Ulrich von Hassell. 
1947. (Zurich: Atlantis Verlag.) 

*To THE BITTER END. By Hans Bernd Gisevius. Introduction by Allen W. Dulles. 
Translated from the German by Richard and Clara Winstone. 1947. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. $4.00.) 1948. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8” x 514”, 
600 pp. 18s.) 


ULRICH VON HASSELL was an upright and honest man. His diaries reveal his 
limitations as well as his hostility to the National Socialist régime, though they 
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contain little new material for the student of German political resistance to Hitler. 
They do indicate, however, the subjective difficulties of participants in the plots and 
schemes against the régime and its policy; it is not without justice that Hassell has 
been compared with his friend and contemporary Sir Nevile Henderson. Neither 
man understood the completeness with which their conception of society and politics 
has been superseded since 1919. Hassell’s account of his various meetings with the 
mysterious ‘‘Mr. X,” allegedly an agent of the British Foreign Office, witnesses to 
the miscalculations of the German opposition movement. Hassell told ‘‘Mr. X” 
that “‘non-German sources should never demand a change of régime in Germany or 
the resignation of certain persons, etc. This must be an exclusively German affair” 
(p. 110); he pinned great hopes on the fact ‘‘that conservative Englishmen hoped for 
a monarchy” to replace Hitler. He even subscribed to the belief that the Western 
Powers would do much ‘“‘to preserve a healthy, vigorous Germany” in the face of 
Russia (p. 73). Hassell knew a great deal about Italy and about south-eastern 
Europe where he had held diplomatic appointments; yet he was surprisingly gullible 
in other respects. He believed, for instance, that large numbers of German troops 
had, as the Nazis falsely asserted, been able to escape from the Tscherkassy 
“cauldron” (p. 303). 

As might be expected of a man with such obvious personal integrity, von Hassell 
was a great deal more shrewd in his estimate of his colleagues in semi-overt 
conspiracy against the régime. He recognized for what they were the ambition of 
Schacht, the pusillanimity of Weizsicker, the over-sanguine political pedantry of 
Goerdeler, the ultimate ineptness of Canaris and his Abwehr. Hassell really hated 
the tyranny and brutalities of the system under which Germany and Europe lived, 
in so far as he knew of some of its excesses; his diaries show vividly the dilemma of 
a patriot and a cultured European in a totalitarian world whose bases were beyond 
the grasp of his imagination and experience. 

Herr Gisevius knew more of the inner secrets of the opposition groups in Germany 
than any other writer whose work has so far appeared. His judgements, therefore, 
are worthy of attention, though his manner of delivering them is often in poor taste. 
One suspects, moreover, that he was accounted of less immediate importance by the 
leading conspirators of all groups than he is willing to confess. His main role was that 
of a liaison officer who, for part of his career, had access to the various official elements 
of the National Socialist State. 

Nevertheless, he is an important witness, especially in view of the dearth of 
survivors, and his reporting of objective facts would seem to be impeccable. He is 
inclined, in the first part of his book, which deals with the Reichstag Fire, the events 
of June 30, 1934, and their consequences, to indulge in diffuse and often sweeping 
generalizations about the rise and nature of National Socialism; the second part 
covers the period from the Czech crisis of 1938 to July 20, 1944, and is by far the more 
interesting. It is impossible to differ from the author in his condemnation of the 
German generals for their vacillating and morally inexcusable attitude towards the 
policies that led them first to war and then, though so much later that they could 
not foresee this, into the most shattering defeat of modern history. It seems harder 
to share Herr Gisevius’s predilection for Helldorf and Nebe, neither of whom came 
to the opposition circle free from the taint of a connection with the worst sides of 
National Socialism. 

Perhaps the most equivocal feature of this book is its analysis of the conduct 
of Colonel Count Klaus Schenk von Stauffenberg. Herr Gisevius is quite uncompro- 
mising in his suspicion of Stauffenberg’s political capacity and of his efficiency; and 
in view of his accuracy in other respects he is entitled to a hearing on this delicate 
and controversial subject. 

The translators have reproduced faithfully the colloquial and not always attractive 
style of the German original; but the reproduction of proper names is careless, giving 
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Metz von Quirnheim for Mertz von Quirnheim (pp. 309, 479), and Major Roemer for 
Major Remer (pp. 509, 517, 546). There are one or two unhappy renderings, such 
as that of Colonel Hansen’s remark after the author’s first meeting and discussion 
with Stauffenberg eight days before the explosion of the bomb at Rastenburg: the 
German reads, ‘‘Das Ganze kommt mir so spielerisch vor .. .”’ and the English version 
(p. 506) ‘‘It all strikes me as so playful.”’ If the translators had wished to express 
this sense, surely ‘‘frivolous’’ would have been a more appropriate word; in fact 
the German “‘spielerisch’’ conveys far more the idea of “‘play’’ in the sense of gambling, 
and it may be that ‘haphazard’ would have expressed Colonel Hansen’s reaction 
more nearly. 
EMILE DE GROOT 


*THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL. Germany’s Generals, their Rise and Fall, with their 
own Account of Military Events, 1939-1945. By B. H. Liddell Hart. 1948. 
(London, Toronto, Melbourne, Sydney, Wellington: Cassell. 714” 5”. 
320 pp. Index. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 

THERE is much in this book to interest the military historian, the professional 
soldier and the general reader. Part I discusses the characters of leading German 
generals and their relations with Hitler. Part II deals with recent developments of 
armoured warfare, Part III with the conquest of France, the failure to conquer 
England, the Russian campaigns, the Normandy landings and the Ardennes offensive, 
all from the German angle. Fresh information has been obtained by the author from 
interviews and captured German documents. The author praises von Rundstedt’s 
character, von Manstein’s brilliant ability and Rommel’s versatility. On the whole, 
the book confirms the view that most of the senior generals betrayed their own 
principles in so long accepting Nazi rule, though allowance must be made for the 
conflict of loyalties—to the Head of the State, the fatherland’s welfare and professional 
honour. The occasionally correct “intuitions’’ of Hitler convinced him that he 
invariably knew better than his senior advisers, on to whom the blame for failures 
was shipped. This contributed Jargely to Germany’s defeat; but the important part 
played by chance in victory and defeat is again shown. A striking, though not finally 
proven, theory is put forward that Hitler called off the attack on the Dunkirk 
evacuation, hoping still to come to terms with England. His distrust of Russia’s 
ultimate aims, shared by his generals, showed considerable foresight and it does seem 
as if their invasion plans for England were half-hearted. The limitations of the 
intensively trained professional soldier in the wider sphere of political strategy are 
shrewdly described in the Conclusion. The book has a good index but some 
indifferent maps. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


*Post War GERMANS: AN ANTHROPOLOGIST’s AccouNT. By David Rodnick. 
1948. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 914’X 6”. 233 pp. Index. 21s.) 
Tuis interesting book records fieldwork on a cross-section of Protestant Hesse, 

undertaken in 1946 by a well-qualified American investigator using modern 

anthropological methods. Some findings may thus be too limited and out-of-date, 
but the main conclusions seem valid, and accord well with what is now known about 

German behaviour. Like most modern sociologists, Rodnick departs from the 

hypothesis that the family transmits the culture, and thus tries to relate family 

influences to social structure in the light of present economic and political conditions, 
in order to explain what he finds. 

The conclusion is somewhat pessimistic. German children repeat many clichés 
used by Hitler’s soldiers. The contradictions in family patterns of moulding by 
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excessive demands on self-control, docility and merit seem to produce an immaturity, 
irresponsibility and a wish to be led. A novel stress on the powerful position of the 
German woman as mother helps to explain her acquiescence in traditional low public 
status and participation. ‘‘Fiihrer’’ needs and neo-Nazi ideas are terrifyingly frequent 
among the “‘better-class’” youth. Notions of democracy have become twisted out 
of all recognition. Left-wing tendencies are still frequently regarded as un-German 
-and traitorous. It is clear that basic rigidities of class structure, mutual hostility 
and lack of unity are widespread and barely shaken by war. 

On balance Rodnick concludes that only the Social Democrats have any com- 
prehension of liberty and humane tolerance, despite their then dispirited state, and 
in them the author places such slender hopes of social change as he entertains. 

It is impossible in a brief review to do justice to the richness of material, or to 
take up points of criticism. The book should be read by all serious students of 
Germany. They would then no doubt agree that only by continuing this type of 
survey (perhaps aided by adding historians and political scientists to the team) 
can we hope to penetrate below the surface of the main societies of our globe and to 
gain the power to predict their future behaviour. 


H. V. Dicks 


*CZECHOSLOVAKIA BETWEEN EAst AND WEsT. By William Diamond. 1947, 
(London: Stevens and Sons. Published under the auspices of the London 
Institute of World Affairs. The Library of World Affairs No. 7. 8%!’ x 514”. 
xii + 262 pp. Biblio. Index. Maps. Tables. 12s. 6d.) 


It is hard on the author of this carefully compiled account of post-war conditions 
in Czechoslovakia that it should have appeared before the crisis, so that many quite 
unexpected changes have upset his prognostications. Mr. Diamond has shown 
how real the efforts made by President Benes were to reconcile the conflicting parties, 
and he seems to believe that a modus vivendi was within sight. The communist 
coup has however proved him wrong. 

The statistics and exposition of trade and commercial measures to ensure progress 
and assure stability are elaborately and clearly worked out—from which it is evident 
that, had the country persevered, it was on the high road to recovery ofits pre-war 
position in commerce and industry. 

On pages 113-14 is shown how the swollen civil service created problems which 
have arisen wherever nationalization has needed many new administrators. 

The following passage shows that the shoals lying ahead were obviously not 
realized at the time of writing: 

“In Czechoslovakia, though the President of R.O.H. (Revolutionary Trade 
Unions Movement) is a Communist, the Secretary-General is a Social Democrat, 
and the editor of its official newspaper is a National Socialist. Communist Party 
members are reported to dominate the Central Council, but the entire range of party 
opinion is represented. The necessary condition of unity in the labour movement 
and of union participation in the Government is not, therefore, the domination of a 
particular party, but the unity of the political parties of the National Front. Ina 
sense the unity of the labour movement now is a reflection of the unity in Government. 
Trade union leaders have acknowledged that fact by the vigour with which they have 
supported the National Front” (p. 122). 

Mr. Diamond says (p. 34) it was the growth of ‘‘Marxist socialism” that combined 
moral indignation with economic analysis. A somewhat peculiar idea! 


B. TUFNELL 
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NEw CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND HER HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. By Gustav Beuer, 
Former Member of the Czechoslovak Parliament. 1947. (London: Lawrence 
and Wishart. 834’ x 514”. xxxiv + 276 pp. Biblio. Tables. 12s. 6d.) 
Gustav BEUER, ex Gruppen-Fiihrer of the Sudeten-German Communist refugees 

in Great Britain during the last war, took great pains to describe the failures of the 

first pre-Munich Republic, the sequence of which culminated in the blunder and 
betrayal during the days of the Munich Agreement, when, he alleges, the Communist 

Party alone saw the threatening danger in time, and to the last moment of the fatal 

capitulation tried to avert the worst (p. 67). 

The author, who was at that time envoy to Moscow, claims that throughout 
the whole period of the crisis, the Soviet Union remained firmly on the Czechs’ side 
and promised effective help even if the Czechs went to war by themselves. 

Only with a complete lack of common sense could Gustav Beuer be accepted as 
an authority on Bohemian history, but some of his disclosures of the present 
“enlightened” régime in Czechoslovakia (the period he covers being between May 
1945 and the beginning of 1947) are most revealing. In the First Republic the army 
was far from being an Army of the People. It was organized and trained on the 
principle that it should be an “‘unpolitical army.” This fatal concept of the 
“unpolitical army” has been entirely abandoned. Aware of the fact that only a 
politically conscious army, imbued with the spirit of democracy, can fulfil its task, 
the new army is being trained in a democratic and anti-Fascist spirit with “educational 
officers” attached to all army units (p. 111). In new Czechoslovakia there exists a 
unified organization of public security, but National Committees are entitled to 
organize security squads from politically reliable people who are subject to military 
discipline (p. 120). 

“It is above all in culture—literature, art and the theatre—where the people 
need to express their satisfaction and pride in the new political and moral advance 
of the Slav peoples, and they are readily accepting everything Slav culture has to 
offer them’ (p. 197). After a lengthy enumeration of problems facing the National 
Front and its Government, Gustav Beuer adds that “‘by directing all public activity 
and resources the State is able to prevent bad literature coming on the market” 
(p. 274). 

To conclude my review of this parody of Bohemian history and of the author’s 
exultation over a ‘‘new kind of democracy”’ I cannot do better than quote his finale 
to Chapter XIX (p. 230): “Czechoslovak democracy is not a feeble imitation of the 
Western democracies but is something new, truly a People’s Democracy in building 
which the Czech and Slovak peoples will also be working in the interests of the other 
democratic nations, in particular of the British people. The more democratic the 
new régimes in Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland, Bulgaria, and other liberated 
countries, the easier will it be for the British people to advance and strengthen their 
own democracy.” 

Had the author lived to witness the events from February 21, 1948 onwards, the 
revised edition of his book might have made interesting reading. 


R. G. ALLAN 


*HUNGARY—THE UNWILLING SATELLITE. By John Flournoy Montgomery. 1947. 
(New York: Devin-Adair. 844” 5%”. vi+281 pp. Biblio. Illus. Index. 
Maps. $3.00.) 

Mr. MontGoMERY was the United States Minister in Budapest from 1933 to 
1941. The somewhat ostentatious title and cover and the introductory pages raise 
fears that his sympathy for Hungary might sometimes over-rule his judgement; and, 
in fact, his point of view is very pronounced. He liked the Hungary to which he was 
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accredited and its régime; he thinks the Treaty of Trianon a mistake, and he is 
unsympathetic on both political and social grounds to the position occupied and the 
system sponsored by the U.S.S.R. There are in fact moments when he seems to be 
more of an advocate than a judge. He is, however, not a blind advocate, and on 
some points he is nearer the truth than the professional debunkers of the opposite 
camp, e.g., when he rightly points out that by the nineteen-thirties the aristocracy 
had little or no political importance, and that industrial labour enjoyed considerable 
social security. Of his own first hand experiences in Hungary he has not very much 
to say beyond a record of impressions and characteristic remarks by Hungarian 
public men. Among these he greatly admires the Regent for his character, and 
KA4nya for his brain, and is not hostile to Bardossy; but is bitterly antagonistic to 
Csaky and Imrédy, and thinks that Teleki, for all his impeccable intentions, was no 
great statesman. He repeats a few interesting details at second hand: the substance 
of a military understanding between Italy and Hungary; an alleged conversation 
in 1940 between Marshal Stalin and the Hungarian Minister in Moscow; the history 
of Hungary’s declaration of war against the United States; and among the appendices, 
documents relating to German-Soviet agreements, and contracts between King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia and Mussolini. 

In sum, it is a book of no very well-balanced diatetic value, but one which 
contains a surprising number of unexpected and tasty morsels. 


C. A. MACARTNEY 


*ITALY IN THE SECOND WoRLD War. Memories and Documents by Pietro Badoglio, 
Translated by Muriel Currey. 1948. (London, New York, Toronto: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 744” X 5”. x + 234pp. Index. 12s. 6d.) 

L’ITALIE DANS LA GUERRE MoNDIALE. By Maréchal Pietro Badoglio. 1947. 
(Paris: Sfelt. Frs. 165.) 


MarsHAL BaApDoGLio’s account of the part played by Italy in the Second World 
War tends to fali between two stools, Based, as the explanatory sub-title shows, upon 
‘““memories and documents,’”’ the book is much more than a carefully refurbished 
and well documented edition of the author’s diary, but at the same time it is not a 
well proportioned historical work: though it will certainly have to be read by future 
historians for the first hand information contained in it, and for the writer’s transparent 
honesty of purpose. It might, perhaps, have been expected that so distinguished a 
soldier would have devoted himself more to purely military matters, and to explaining 
more fully why Italy was so utterly unready for war in 1940. It would also have been 
interesting if the Marshal had amplified his chapter (XI) on military problems, since 
he holds that the decision to seize Sicily was a grave strategic error, and that the 
subsequent operations of the Allies were not “shining examples of the art of war” 
and produced “many mistakes in tactics” (p. 99). Marshal Badoglio will probably 
win considerable sympathy and support for his reiterated complaints that the members 
of the Allied Control Commission took an unnecessarily rigid view of the terms of 
the armistice and, instead of helping the Italians to work their passage (in Mr. 
Churchill’s phrase) seemed almost to go out of their way to lower morale, discourage 
enthusiasm and cramp all efforts at military and administrative collaboration. This 
was the more regrettable as the Marshal appears to have been scrupulously loyal 
to his engagements. His account of what he accomplished as Prime Minister shows 
him to have had considerably more, and more liberal, notions of political exigencies 
than he has usually been credited with, and indeed one feels that he would have 
won more sympathy from the Allies had he not been serving a King who developed 
on several occasions surprising powers of self-assertion. 


MAXWELL H. H. MAcartNEY 
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L’INTERNAMENTO DI NAVI DA GUERRA ITALIANE NELLA SPAGNA NEUTRALE. By 
Lodovico Gallarati Scotti. Prefazione di Giorgio Balladore Pallieri. 1948. 
(Milan: Dott. A. Giuffré. 834” x 6”. 96 pp. Lire 220.) 


In September 1943, an Italian cruiser, three destroyers and smaller vessels put 
in to Balearic ports to refuel. The Spanish authorities would not authorize the 
State-controlled oil company to supply them, and interned them when they did not 
leave port within twenty-four hours. This account of their internment, the negotia- 
tions leading to their release in January 1945, and the principles of international law 
involved, is partly based on documents made available by the Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, several of which, including the arbitral award by Professor Yanguas 
Messia, are printed in full. The author criticizes the procedure adopted, and the 
terms of the award, and questions how far the Hague Conventions can be applied, 
now that the rise of the socialized State has put an end to the separation between 
the political activity of Governments, and the economic activity of private individuals. 


K. DuFF 


*SonS OF THE EAGLE. A Study in Guerilla War. By Julian Amery. 1948 


(London: Macmillan. 834” x 534”. xii + 354 pp. _ IIlus. 


Index. Maps 
Map endpapers. 21s.) 


It is indeed fortunate that the story of what went wrong in the Balkans, and 
particularly in Albania, in 1944, should be told by such an able and enjoyable writer 
as Mr. Julian Amery. This is the book on Albania, the book on that terrible three- 
cornered struggle between the Germans, the Nationalists and the Communists. 

The three brothers Kryeziu and Abas Kupi fought bravely against the Italians 
and the Germans at every opportunity from 1939 to 1944. All of them were attacked, 
and their campaigns completely sabotaged, by the Communist forces while they were 
actually engaged in successful and vigorous battle with the Germans. They followed 
British orders because they trusted in Britain. They were destroyed by men who 
hate Britain, using British arms. Today Abas Kupi and Said Kryeziu are in exile; 
Gani Kryeziu is in a Communist prison, and Hassan has probably been murdered. 

One can understand that the Communists had more serious business on hand 
than attacking the already beaten Germans; they were waging a revolution. The 
British, however, by withholding the arms which they had promised to Abas Kupi, 
wrecked the Northern rebellion, which was a good opportunity to inflict really 
serious loss upon the retreating Germans; they ruined those who relied on Britain, 
and they replaced tribal anarchy and southern “‘landlordism’”’ by a tyranny more 
modern, but more bitter and anti-British. 

Amery gives a masterly survey of Albania, its social order, its resistance move- 
ments, and the situation which he found when he dropped into Northern Albania in 
April 1944. His amusing stories, his vivid descriptions of persons and events, are 
never allowed to overlay or obscure the tragic drama in which he played a direct 
part; and whose bitter ending he was powerless to prevent. 


VANDELEUR ROBINSON 


GENERAL MrmatLovicH. The World’s Verdict. A Selection of Articles on the 
First Resistance Leader in Europe Published in the World Press. With an 
Introduction by the General’s Friends and a Foreword by F. A. Voigt. 1947. 


(Gloucester: John Bellows. 8144” x 514%". 223 pp. Biblio. Illus. 


Price 
unknown.) 


In this book writers of many nationalities bear witness to what General 
Mihailovich attempted to do for his country. 


N.P. 
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*N ATIONALISATION OF KEY INDUSTRIES IN EASTERN Europe. By Samuel L. Sharp. 


1946. (Washington: Foundation for Foreign Affairs Pamphlet. 814” x 514”. 
81 pp. 25 cents.) 


As intended by the author, this concise but very clearly written pamphlet 
provides, without discussing the pros and cons of nationalized or planned economy, 
“objective information on the nationalization of basic industries in what has come 
to be known as the ‘Soviet orbit’,” (i.e., Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Roumania). With a few strokes the author draws a picture of 
“the background of the problem’’ before, during and after the war; he gives full 
details of the nationalization measures, supplemented by extracts from official 
comments, quotes two of the nationalization decrees, explains the question of legal 
rights to compensation, and analyses American interests in those countries. Fully 
aware of the still ‘fluid state” of Eastern Europe, he nevertheless ventures to outline 
“the emerging pattern,” and does this in an exceptionally dispassionate manner, 


with an understanding for both the economic facts and the social trends prevailing 
after two world wars. 


M. DEwaR 


DEFEAT IN Victory. By Jan Ciechanowski, Polish Ambassador to the United 
States during the War Years. 1948. (London: Victor Gollancz, 8” x 51%”. 
415 pp. 18s.) 

Mr. CIECHANOWSEI, a former landowner and a diplomat in the inter-war period, 
traces the history of the decline of the position ofthe Polish Government in Exile 
from 1941 to 1945. During this period he was ambassador in Washington, first 
under the Sikorski Government, and later under those of Mikolajczyk and Arciszewski, 
until the last-named ceased to be recognized by the United States. He quotes from 
notes, kept by the various Polish delegations, of the conversations on Poland’s future 
which took place, in Moscow or elsewhere, with President Roosevelt, Generalissimo 
Stalin, or Mr. Churchill; though he is careful to say that his quotations must not 
be taken as verbatim records. He consistently defends, as is right and proper, the 
position taken by the Governments which he represented with regard to the Russo- 
Polish frontier. He has a curious explanation of his own for the “Curzon Line”’ 
(p. 47), where he appears to confuse what was done in 1919 and what later happened 
in 1920. He may, perhaps, be pardoned for skating so lightly over the ethnographic 
data, as they were in 1919, which tell so strongly against Poland’s official demands 
at that time, and prejudiced his own Government’s claims that the Treaty of Riga 
should be treated as not only juridically, but also morally, unexceptionable. 


B.L.N. 


*SociAL PoLicy oF POLAND. Foreword by Kazimierz Rusinek, Minister of Labour 
and Social Welfare. 1948. (Warsaw: the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare. 914” x 614”. 195 pp. Charts. Illus. Maps. Price unknown.) 

IN view of Poland’s new political structure and the immense task of reconstruction, 
information as to how social policy has been welded into the new Polish political and 
economic system is of interest. A prefatory note emphasizes that the book is not 
intended as propaganda but as a straightforward compilation of facts. Short intro- 
ductory chapters provide general background information on geographical and 
economic conditions and on Poland’s new constitution. The remaining chapters 


consist of details concerning the measures taken for labour protection, social insurance, 
and social welfare. 


D. P. ETLINGER 
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Devit aT My HEEts. The Record of a Journey through Europe from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Black Sea in the Aftermath of War. By R. W. Thompson. 1947, 
(London: Macdonald. 8” xX 544”. vi +320 pp. Map endpapers. 12s. 6d.) 
THE post-war journalist, Mr. Thompson admits, inhabits a narrow world, peopled 

by press attachés, fellow journalists, and minor M. of I. officials: and so this 

description of a journey from Nuremberg, Prague and Vienna to Belgrade and Sofia 
has the cosy conventionality of a school magazine. Here are the familiar scenes, 
visa trouble, punctures on the Zagreb road, bugs in Macedonia, Angela’s dreadful 

driving, very pleasantly described. Unlike most journalists, Mr. Thompson has a 

real eye for the countryside. But his reflections on the political situation are too 

superficial, and often so wrong as to be irritating. Why, for instance, talk about 
being in the Ozna spider web, when the writer evidently travelled without a pass 
in Serbia and Macedonia? And why explain the surplus of Krationsin Zagrebas due 
to the bad quality of U.N.R.R.A. personnel (it was in fact due to allocations of 

Army surpluses in which U.N.R.R.A. officials had little say), when the writer 

evidently did receive help from several members of the U.N.R.R.A. mission, whom 

he describes with liking and respect? ’ 
DoREEN WARRINER 


CrépusCULE DANUBIEN. Yougoslavie-Roumanie. By Jean Blairy. 1946. (Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 744” x 434”. 253 pp. Frs. 90.) 


Tuts book is modestly presented as a collection of travel notes written during 
the German move into the Balkans in 1941. It is more than this. The author has 
quietly recorded first hand impressions of events in Belgrade and Bucharest which 
bear witness both to his impartiality and accuracy. 

This unpretentious but vivid account in particular of the coup d’état of March 27, 
1941, in Belgrade and of the position of Roumania under German pressure, of the 
suppression of the Iron Guard by Antonescu, is well worth reading. 

The historical background to the author’s story is lightly sketched, and his 
description of subsequent developments adds nothing new to other accounts. But 
this does not detract from the interest of the central portion of the book. 

Crépuscule Danubien is, as the author describes it in the preface, “un album 
d’images.’’ He writes with sympathy of the two countries which he visited, and 
describes without rancour or political prejudice the events which he has witnessed. 


F. W. DEAKIN 


*Tue PoLisH REGAINED PRovINCES. A Survey of a Year’s Achievement. By J. A. 
Wilder. With a foreword by Professor W. J. Rose. 1948. (London: W. Hodge. 
74"x 5”. 109 pp. Map. Paper bound. 5s.) 

Tue subject of this monograph is most important. In effect, Poland has been 
pushed 200 miles to the west, and nearly 8 million Germans have been turned out of 
the Oder-Neisse provinces, in part to make room for millions of Poles turned out by 
the Russians from Eastern Poland. This is one of the outstanding migrations of 
modern history, and deserves a careful and accurate chronicle. 

Unfortunately, this book does not give it. The outlook is seldom objective— 
the author admits his intention of presenting the Polish view, and follows the official 
line closely. He attempts to prove that the acquired provinces are an economic 
gain to Poland, which is true, but that they represent only “a comparatively small 
sacrifice’ to Germany, which is absurd. He seeks to show, by historical argument, 
that the provinces have been “regained” by Poland. No German will ever admit the 
argument, and the Poles who advance it would gladly exchange Breslau and Stettin 
for Lwow and Vilno, if only the Russians would let them. 
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The most valuable section of the book is that which describes the conditions in 
the provinces when the Poles took them over. This is of great interest to the student, 
and shows clearly the size of the task which the Poles have tackled so boldly. 

Two faults cannot be blamed on the author. The price of the book is high for a 
short, paper-covered monograph; and its publication has been delayed for so long 
that it is out-dated—it covers the period up to the autumn of 1946. Much has 
happened since, and in the months to come the Oder-Neisse frontiers are likely to 
be often in the news. 


BERNARD NEWMAN 


*BaLtic BACKGROUND. By Bernard Newman. 1948. (London: Robert Hale. 

834" x 514”. 280 pp. Illus. Index. Maps. 16s.) 

THIs is not the most satisfactory of Mr. Newman’s books. So much of the 
Baltic Background has already appeared in his earlier publications, especially in 
Baltic Roundabout and The New Europe, that the freshness is lost; and that loss is 
serious because a great deal of the attraction of Mr. Newman’s writing lies in its 
freshness: he usually gives the air of talking about things which he has only just 
discovered, so that the reader has the feeling of being only one step behind him on 
his travels. This latest book has little of the newness and vigour of the old; where 
they were conversational this is merely chatty. 

The Baltic background is revealed nation by nation, the procedure being to 
give ‘‘a glimpse of the country, its history, its people and its many problems”’ (p. 172). 
The author is perhaps least successful with Denmark and Sweden and most successful 
with the Baltic States and Poland. This last is the nation of which he seems to know 
most, and he has admirably overcome the difficulty of isolating Poland’s Baltic 
problems from others without damaging the picture of Poland as a whole. 

Mr. Newman’s proof-reader has let him down badly, particularly in Chapter IV, 
where the names of Lénnrot, Vainéd Tanner, Kuusinen and Paasikivi are all mis- 
spelt. 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


U.S.S.R. 


*SoviET ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1917. By Maurice Dobb, Lecturer in 
Economics in the University of Cambridge. 1948. (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. 834” x 514”. vii + 474 pp. Index. Map endpapers. Tables. 18s.) 
Mr. Doss’s book is a most impressive and scholarly compile:ion of economic 

facts and statistical figures about Russia. The author draws his maicrial from a very 
large number of original sources, especially from Russian economic periodicals. These 
are in most cases so dull and uninformative that only those whose job it is to read 
them can appreciate the industry and patience which Mr. Dobb had to apply to 
the collection of his source material. His work is divided into three parts: the first 
gives the economic background of pre-revolutionary Russia; the second describes the 
economic evolution of the Soviets over nearly thirty years; and the third deals with 
special problems such as methods of planning, the role of finance in a planned economy, 
the location of Soviet industry and issues of labour policy. Though some chapters 
are overloaded with irrelevant detail, the book, as a whole, can be used with great 
advantage for reference purposes. 

The analytical part of Mr. Dobb’s work, however, is disappointing. The author 
takes the official Soviet versions and theories at their face value, and finds no 
inconsistency and no fault whatsoever in Soviet economic policy. Mr. Stalin appears 
to have been always in the right no matter what he did, whether, for instance, he 
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defended the muzhiks against the Trotskyist opposition or whether he imposed 
collectivization on the muzhiks. Mr. Dobb has not a critical word to say about 
the absence of any specific statistical data on the Soviet system of wages and salaries. 
But it must be said that though he expounds the accepted Soviet economic theory, 
he does so with much more intelligence and common sense than can be found in the 
writings of Russian economists of the last decade or so. 


Isaac DEUTSCHER 


OPERATION Moscow. By Christopher Norborg. 1947. (New York: Dutton. 
$3.50). 1948. (London: Latimer House. 834” x 5144”. 285 pp. 15s.) 


Operation Moscow is unfortunately not that much needed book on the strategy 
of the Eastern war, but an attack on the Soviet Government, of a highly non- 
operational kind: non-operational, because it is based on several different standpoints, 
each untenable in itself and inconsistent with the rest. The stock charges against the 
Soviet are reiterated, including the hypothesis of the two Russias, which the writer 
forgets was held by Hitler and many others in 1941: this is used to explain away the 
present enthusiasm for reconstruction (though this may be only propaganda). Rather 
surprisingly in an anti-Communist book, Stalin is criticized for his deviations from 
the teaching of “Nicolai (sic) Lenin.”” The last chapter ‘‘Spiritual Cohesion of the 
Atomic Age” concludes with the horrible argument that the West need not be 
pessimistic about its values because ‘‘there is no defence against atomic weapons” 
(p. 278). Dr. Norborg’s book is interesting only because it reveals the confusions of 
anti-Soviet propaganda in their crudest form. 

DoREEN WARRINER 


CONTRIBUTION A L’£TUDE DU PROBLEME NATIONAL EN U.R.S.S. Cahiers d’Etudes 
Soviétiques No. 2. 1948. (Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey and Presses 
Universitaires de France. Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques. Centre 
d’Etudes de L'U.R.S.S. 914”x 614”. 86 pp. Biblio. Frs. 120.) 

Tuis work consists of two essays; “‘Le Probléme de nationalités en U.R.S.S.” 
(B. Nikitine) and ‘‘Une République Nationale de 1’U.R.S.S., le Kazakhstan’’ (Pierre 
George) and a short appendix containing official Soviet texts of documents on the 
nationalities problem. 

M. Nikitine’s treatment of the very complex problem of the nationalities of the 
Soviet Union is too superficial, general and indeed, at times, naive to interest serious 
students. But his historical introduction to the problem of the various non-Russian 
régimes (e.g., the Ukraine, White Russia, the Caucasus) should have a more popular 
use—in spite of certain arbitrary historical assumptions inspired by Great Russian 
sentiment, owing to the relative difficulty of collecting this information today. Both 
MM. Nikitine and George paint an overall picture of trends and conditions in Soviet 
Central Asia which harks back directly to Soviet propaganda and shows no closer 
touch with reality than such sources provide. On many points of detail they also 
report inaccurately. Steel, for example, is still notably deficient in the Soviet Central 
Asian metallurgical output (though rather the contrary is implied here); and 
Karaganda, in spite of its valuable coal mines, is far from being ‘‘un second 
Magnitogorsk”’ (p. 27). The place of the indigenous peoples in metallurgical industry 
and their ‘‘ferveur particuliére”’ (p. 32) for constructive work seems to me greatly 
exaggerated and to overlook the importance of the Russians on the managerial and 
technical sides of all Central Asian industry. In spite of the author’s uncritical 
acceptance of much Soviet economic rapportage, the Marx-Lenin-Stalin approach to 
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the nationalities problem is clearly and correctly expounded. In this reviewer's 
opinion, it is regrettable that the juridical aspect of this question has not been 
analysed, and is confined to a series of documents in the appendix. It is internationally 
of the greatest interest and needs far more expert exploration, in view of Soviet power 
today, than it has yet received by non-Soviet authors. 

Mr. George’s chapter on Kazakhstan is little more than a funnel for Soviet 
propaganda. The realities of Kazakh life seem to have entirely escaped his mind, 
and, indeed, so has the concept of what a Kazakh native actually is, his tastes, men- 
tality, etc. The account of collectivization in Kazakhstan is a piece of literary 
obfuscation, refined of the brutality and stupidity which actually characterized it, 
and his itemized account of Kazakh cultural achievements is equally couleur de rose 
(pp. 46-7). In view of the average level of Kazakh literacy and ‘‘culture,’’ one may 
be permitted to smile at M. George’s bland assurance that the Kazakh nomad is 
admitted to the communité de la civilisation soviétique via Kazakh editions Marx- 
Engels-Lenin-Stalin (p. 46). 

CG: 


L'U.R.S.S. CONTRE LA GUERRE. Essai sur les Principes de la Politique Etrangére 
Soviétique depuis la Victoire. By Jean Cathala. 1948. (Paris: Editions 
Hier et Aujourd’hui. ‘Essais et Documents.” 734” x 434”. 253 pp. Frs. 180.) 
Tuts book by the war-time information attaché to the French Embassy in 

Moscow can best be described as an exegisis of the post-war ‘‘peace policy’’ of the 

Kremlin. It starts from the assumption that Soviet foreign policy is based on a 

Marxist-Leninist analysis of world developments and that, unlike the capitalist 

States, the Soviet Union has ‘‘absolute need’’ of peace. In Part I it analyses and 

arranges suitable quotations from the election addresses of the Soviet leaders in 

February, 1946, under the heading “‘Détermination de la position de 1’U.R.S.S. au 

lendemain de la victoire.” In Parts II and III, under the headings “‘L’élaboration 

de la politique de paix’’ and ‘‘L’offensive pour la paix,” it deals in the same way with 

Stalin’s interviews between March and December, 1946, and with speeches by 

Vyshinski, Zhdanov, and Molotov during 1947. M. Cathala accepts the Soviet 

standpoint without questioning. But perhaps for that reason he is able to give a 

lucid account of the Soviet appreciation of both the world situation and the policies 

of the other Great Powers, and while his book does not deal exhaustively even with 

Soviet aims and motives, it at least shows that Soviet policy is logical and coherent 

and not enigmatic and arbitrary, as is sometimes supposed. 

G. H. BOoLsovER 


PourQuol L’ARME£E ROUGE A VAINGU. By Général A. Guillaume, Ancien Attaché 
militaire de France 4 Moscow, Inspecteur-général de !’Armée. 1948. (Paris: 
René Julliard. 74” 5144”. 258 pp. Maps.) 

The author was French Military Attaché in Moscow and gives us in this book 
an attempt to explain the attitude of the U.S.S.R. in 1939-40; the German plan 
for, operations on the Eastern front; a short account of those operations, condensed 
from his La Guerre Germano-Soviétique 1941-45, with sketch maps; and an assessment 
of Soviet strength in the State and in the several arms of the forces, concluding with 
his answer to the question posed in the title. The reasons given for victory are: 
unity of doctrine, unity of political, economic and military direction, the absolute 
authority assumed by the dictatorship, the scale of industrial and military pre- 
parations, the application of the total resources of an immense country, and the 
high qualities achieved in personnel and material (p. 216). 
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Appendices give lists of the Soviet Marshals, with biographical notes on seven 
of them, lists of military and naval colleges and brief details of war material. 

None of the facts appear to be of a later date than 1945 nor to be derived from 
other than official Soviet (and some German) sources, but it is worth while to have 
them brought together in a short book and presented sé clearly. 


B. H. C. Cotton 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND MIDDLE EAST 


*CONSTANTINOPOLI E GLI STRETTI NELLA POLITICA RUSSA ED EUROPA DAL TRATTATO 
DI QuciUK RAINARGI ALLA CONVENZIONE DI Montreux. By Ettore Anchieri. 
1948. (Milano: Dott. A. Giuffré. 10’ x 7’. 268 pp. Biblio. Indices. Maps. 
Lire 660.) 


Tuis is the only book at present which deals with the problem of the Straits from 
its inception at the Treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji (1774) to the Convention of 
Montreux (1936). All previous books stopped short at about 1918. 

The author stresses the Russian memorandum (1829) for the maintenance of the 
status quo in Turkey. He has gone to Russian sources to bring to light the little- 
known Nelidov plan (1896) whereby Russia should occupy the Bosphorus, the 
Dardanelles being neutralized. This was a considerable retreat from the Russian 
stand at the beginning of the nineteenth century when both Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles were claimed, resulting in the eventual rupture of the Caulaincourt- 
Roumiantzov negotiations (1807). : 

The main defect of the book is that it lacks balance. It contains a large amount 
of detail after 1871 which happens to coincide with the emergence of Italy. Moreover, 
the problem of the Straits is a part only of the Eastern question, the knowledge of 
which gives a better appreciation of the pursuit of Russian interests as they are 
understood by Catherine, Nicholas, Nesselrode or the Politbureau. 

There is a lack of English authorities and no mention of Temperley’s Crimea. 
The author seldom departs from the solid diplomatic style, although he allows a 
humorous reference (p. 45) to the superfluity of naval yards in the Neutral Black 
Sea established by Article XIII of the General Treaty signed at Paris, March 30, 1856. 

Within these limitations the book is serviceable, especially to the student of 
diplomatic history, and it fills a need. 

H. M. BosTanpjis 


*THE MEDITERRANEAN. By André Siegfried. Translated from the French by 
Doris Hemming. Foreword by translator. 1948. (London: Jonathan Cape. 
8” x 5144”. 221 pp. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR ANDRE SIEGFRIED is a practised interpreter of other peoples and 
countries. His books on Britain, South America, Canada and elsewhere have 
successively proved it. And in the chapters of his Mediterranean book that describe 
the landscape and its people he maintains his standard. Here, for instance is the 
Levantine: 

“A born intermediary, an incomparable agent, today as yesterday a most 
useful fellow in the East... for life in these parts would not be possible without the 
addition of commissions for endless services, which allow him to make up for the 
deficiencies of the soil.” 


Many passages set this fellow happily against his background, which is the scene 
familiar in the pictures of Lear or van Gogh, with its rocky hillsides, silver olive trees 
and white roads along which donkeys clickety-click, carrying master and load. 
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But as the economic study which, this book half-heartedly tries to be, it must 
be rated as a failure, because it cannot make up its mind whether it is dealing with 
just the coast line, which is unique and fairly uniform, or with a hinterland that 
includes the mines of central Yugoslavia, Turkey’s Black Sea products, and the 
Atlantic coasts of Morocco and Spain. In the end, it does first one and then the 
other. The result is a blurred picture made up of general statements that are here 
too sweeping to fit the whole of the varied area, and there too full of exceptions made 
for the sake of accuracy. What is a student to infer from: ‘The region is one of small 
properties but the large estate also claims an important place”? The chapters on 
natural resources, agriculture, industry and land tenure are all marred in this way. 
As a whole, Professor Siegfried creates the sharp impression that it is useless to try 
to write in a breath of Spain and Egypt, or of Algeria and Turkey; they have too little 
in common beyond their marginal scenery. 

His translator would have served him better had she troubled to give the usual 
English rendering of place names. Grenade, Brousse and Sousse are muddling, and 
how many English readers can place the Hercynian Chain? She does little better 
with his botany, which at her hands becomes a jumble in which (regardless of 
prophets, evangelists and other evidence) she asserts that “the fig tree... was 
originally imported from Mexico.” 

Professor Siegfried, whose English is superb, should have noticed such mistakes. 
He alone must take the blame for mis-statements such as that ‘Egyptian territory 
was never violated in the late war’, and that the “Imperial Oil Company” (he means 
the Iraq Petroleum Company) is a purely British concern. 


ELIZABETH MONROE 


*MODERN TRENDS IN IsLAM. The Haskell Lectures in Comparative Religion 
delivered at the University of Chicago in 1945. By H. A. R. Gibb, Laudian 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. 1947. (Chicago, I!l.: University 
of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 834’ x 6’. xii + 141 
pp. Index. $2.50. 14s.) 

Tuts book consists of the six lectures in comparative religion delivered by 
Professor Gibb at the University of Chicago in 1945. Probably the more the reader 
knows about Islam the more he will get out of the book, but anyone with some 
knowledge of the subject will find it interesting and stimulating. Professor Gibb, 
who is equally at home in classical as in modern Islamic studies, begins by pointing 
out the gap in our knowledge which results from the practice of most Muslim writers 
in regarding Islam as having come to perfection about the thirteenth century and 
never developed afterwards. But, he says on the first page, ‘‘no great organisation 
of human belief, thought and will really stands still over a period of six centuries”’; 
and in the second chapter he traces the evolution which he considers Islam in fact 
accomplished between the thirteenth and the nineteenth centuries. In the last four 
chapters the modern trends are examined against the background sketched in the 
first two, due attention being paid to the teaching of the more important Muslim 
modernists. In a short review one can do no more than refer to one or two of the 
interesting points in the book, e.g., the commonsense view of Muslim fatalism (p. 22), 
and the stimulating suggestion (p. 108) that the fact that the Romantic revival was 
in progress when Western civilization expanded into Eastern Europe and Asia is 
important. 

Professor Gibb writes with sympathy, but never, as do some sympathizers with 
foreign cultures, sycophantically. He is quick to acknowledge courage and sincerity 
when he finds it, but where it seems to him that partisanship has twisted or selected 
the evidence he does not hesitate to say so. It is to be hoped that many Muslims will 
read this book, which could serve as the starting-point for many valuable studies by 
men brought up in the faith of Islam. 

R. W. BULLARD 
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*RICHER By Asia. By Edmond Taylor. 1947. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $3.75). 
1948. (London: Martin Secker and Warburg. 8X 54%”. x +432 pp. 16s.) 


THE argument of this book is best stated in a passage from the introduction; 
“The Western mind is incapable, without outside aid, of implementing its own best 
ideals. Perhaps even more important than the cultural elements which Asia can 
contribute to the foundations of a world community is the understanding of ourselves, 
of our own weaknesses and self-betrayals, as well as our strengths, which the contrast 
between our culture and the cultures of Asia brings to light’’ (pp. 8-9). Its occasion 
was the author’s assignment, as an expert in psychological warfare, to the staff of 
SEAC, where the feuds between its British and American members and a half- 
fascinated repulsion from Indian culture shocked him into the effort to find out what 
lay behind these external forms of behaviour. 

He retraces his voyage of discovery with deep sincerity, and with the fullness of 
detail needed to bring his message home to an incredulous world. This has resulted 
in a longish book, not wholly free from wordy elaboration, and for the British reader 
not improved by journalistic gab and such survivals of the old Adam as trite phrases 
about fascism and imperialism. For all that, it isa book not to miss. His interpretation 
of Indian culture may be a rather personal one, but his exposure of the inner conflicts 
and delusions which fatally determine our own individual political and social 
attitudes, of the parallel “institutional delusions’ of peoples and races, of the 
psychological attitudes fostered by the prevalent type of Western culture, of the 
growth of anti-cultures, and of many other sources of misunderstanding, is of deep 
and pressing significance for international life. 


H. A. R. Grips 


*STATE AND ECONOMICS IN THE MIDDLE East. A Society in Transition. By Alfred 
Bonné, Director, Economic Research Institute, Jewish Agency for Palestine; 
Lecturer, Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 1948. (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner. The International Library of Sociology and Social Recon- 
struction. 9X 6”. xiv +427 pp. Charts. Index. Maps. 30s.) 

WBILE his Economic Development of the Middle East looked forward to a post- 
war Middle East revitalized by industrial Zionism, this new work by the Director of 
the Economic Research Institute of the Jewish Agency for Palestine is largely 
retrospective. It is divided into four parts: the Middle East in Transition, the 
Agrarian Society of the Middle East, the Industrial Revolution in the Middle East, 
and Problems and Aspects of a Changing Society. .In each of the first three of these 
the static features that have come down through the centuries and the transitional 
elements that have supervened in the present century are successively examined; 
and the fourth part examines such various topics as the Islamic society in its historical 
aspects, the Oriental city, Muslim society in transition, the economic ethics of Muslim 
society, the standard of living and the nomads. There is also a postscript, the Middle 
East at the end of the Second World War. 

The treatment, as we have come to expect from Dr. Bonné, is sober and 
scientific, refreshingly free from the emotionalism which disfigures so much writing 
from all quarters on this controversial region. As a source for the economic and social 
history of the Middle East the work will have permanent value. Its weakness lies in 
the underlying assumption that contemporary European-American standards must 
necessarily transform the habits and outlooks of other civilizations. This conclusion 
leads to some obvious special pleading: 


“The equipment of the peasants’ homes with beds would create employment for 
numerous bedstead factories for many years to come, involving as it would the 
production of many millions of bedsteads. The same applies to tables, chairs, and 
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other household goods, to glass windows, many installation accessories, etc., which 
are even today lacking in most of the dwellings of the fellahin. A systematic spread 
of instruction and establishment of educational institutions would call for the pro- 
duction of paper and writing utensils, the printing of school books, and the construction 
of school buildings with their equipment. An analogous case is to be seen in the 
introduction of health services, medicines and hospitals. In short, given even a 
modest rise in the standard of living of the peasant population in the direction of an 
approach to European conditions, there would be room for an increase in industrial 
production in Oriental countries running to hundreds of millions of pounds” (p. 306). 


As a result of this materialist approach, the book ends on a note which is already 
old-fashioned, and also contains an obvious non sequitur: 


“Tf the First World War has served to release the explosive forces of nationalism 
in the Middle East, the Second has set free the motive power of social forces. With 
Russia as a sympathetic onlooker, these forces may contribute to speed up the adjust- 
ment of these parts of the world, for generations notorious for their backwardness, 
to the levels obtained by the West” (pp. 391-2). [Reviewer's italics]. 


The fact that the slow pendulum of human wishes is already perceptibly 
swinging back towards the pole of Koestler’s Yogi has escaped Dr. Bonné, for the very 
good reason that his approach is that of a typical obsolescent “‘Commissar,” bent in 
adoration of the ‘‘truly creative achievement” of the ‘‘activity of the modern 
industrialist and engineer, organized, constructive and planned’”’; and contemptuous 
of the Oriental ‘‘boasted contemplativeness and inwardness, the professed religious 
background [which] serves frequently only to camouflage an indolence almost beyond 
measure” (p. 355). 

“Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things: but one 
thing is needful...” 


GEORGE KIRK 


(1) A Survey oF PALESTINE prepared in December 1945 and January 1946 for the 
information of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. Vols. I, II and III. 
1946. (Printed by the Government Printer, Palestine.) Vols. I. 9’ x 6”. vi + 
534 pp. Tables. Vol. Il. 9” x 6”. v 4+ 535-1139 pp. Index. Tables. £2 
per set (2 volumes). Vol. III. (Detailed analyses and additiona! information 
compiled by the Government of Palestine during March, 1946, at the request of 
members of the Committee or of their research assistants). 9X 6”. 1141-1371 
pp. Tables. Price unknown.) (for official use only.) 

(2) SUPPLEMENT TO SURVEY OF PALESTINE. Notes compiled for the information of 
the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine, June 1947. 1947, 
(Jerusalem: Government Printer. 914” x 6144”. 153 pp. Tables.) 

(3) THE PoxiticAL HisToRY OF PALESTINE UNDER BRITISH ADMINISTRATION. 
(Memorandum by His Britannic Majesty’s Government, presented in July 1947 
to the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine). 1947. (Jerusalem: 
Government Printer. 1044” x 634”. 41 pp.) 

(4) SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM BY THE GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE, including 
notes on evidence given to the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine 
up to the 12th July 1947. 1947. (Jerusalem: Government Printer. 1014” 
634"". 59 pp.) 

(5) MEMORANDUM ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF PALESTINE UNDER THE MANDATE. 
1947. (Jerusalem: Government Printer. 13’ x 8144”. 14 pp.) 
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(6) MEMORANDUM ON THE WATER RESOURCES OF PALESTINE, presented by the 
Government of Palestine to the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine 
in Juiy 1947. 1947. (Jerusalem: Government Printer. 1014” x 634”. 30 pp. 
Tables. 50 mils.) 

No. 1 is a comprehensive official survey of the economic, social and political life 
of Palestine, intended as a supplement to the reports of the Royal Commission 
(1937) and the Partition Commission (1938). Included in it are ‘‘An Historical 
Summary of Principal Political Events from 1917 to January 1946,” a chapter on 
Arab and Jewish political parties, and a section (in chap. XV) on their illegal organiza- 
tions. The reader is advised first to consult No. 2, arranged under the same subject- 
headings as No. 1, in case it contains any revision of the data. 

While No. 3 briefly summarizes the political history of Palestine under the 
mandate, No. 4 brings the more detailed record of the principal political events down 
to June 14, 1947, and also has a note on education and comments on the Political 
Survey, 1946-47, presented to the Committee by the Jewish Agency, and on statements 
made to the Committee by Jewish witnesses. No. 5 is a general essay of considerable 
merit. 

No. 6 criticizes in some detail the Hays-Savage irrigation scheme, prepared by 
two eminent United States engineers under the auspices of the Jewish Agency, and 
sums it up as ‘‘more valuable as a source of ideas for future planning than as a detailed 
scheme suitable for execution.” 

GEORGE Kirk 


*TuHeE Rape oF PALESTINE. By William B. Ziff. First British Edition: 1948. 
(London: St. Botolph Publishing Co. 84” 5%". x +599 pp. Biblio. 
Index. Mapendpapers. 18s.) 

Tuis is the first English edition of a book that has already appeared in two 
editions in North America. A notice of the second edition was published in 
International Affairs for April 1947. Unfortunately the author has not taken 
advantage of his opportunity to correct the very many mis-statements to which his 
attention has been called. He has on the other hand reprinted the first edition 
unaltered, ‘except for minor changes, involving principally the elimination of matter 
which could be usefully excised to save space,’’ but has added a Foreword and an 
Epilogue—seventy pages in all—in which his carelessness and inaccuracy and prejudice 
are still further emphasized. Mr. Ziff’s method of controversy seems to be to invent 
one's facts to fit one’s preconceived conclusions. 

. ALBERT M. HyAMson 


*WINGED DaGGER: Adventures on Special Service. By Roy Farran. 1948. 

(London, Collins. 9” x 6”. 384 pp. Illus. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 

Major FarRAN, as a Special Service officer attached to the Palestine Police 
for counter-terrorist duties, was acquitted of the murder of a Jewish terrorist after a 
two days’ trial in October 1947, it being admitted by the prosecution that there was 
no case for him to answer—after which the Stern Group posted a bomb to him, 
causing the death of his brother. 

Major Farran’s account ®f this remarkable incident, which included his two 
escapes from arrest, adds little to our knowledge, no doubt because of the restraints 
of the Official Secrets Act. Of more interest are the comments of this unordinary 
young officer on the post-war policy of garrisoning Palestine: 


“The 100,000-odd troops (actually 84,000) spent most of their time on guard, 
although they were occasionally called in to help in the maintenance of cordons and 
curfews. As far as the Army was concerned, it amounted to the locking-up of great 
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forces behind barbed-wire barriers with vulnerable lines of supply running down 
main roads. No situation could have been more perfect from the terrorist point of view. 
If the Germans had been so stupid in Europe there would have been no danger in under- 
ground warfare whatsoever. The Jews had the free run of two-thirds of the country, 
with no chance of unwanted interference; they could sit and watch the movements of 
sentries without interruption; and they could enter these plum-like targets in any 
disguise they wished to assume. Since half the army spent its time guarding the other 
half, sentries became bored or tired, so that it was easy to hoodwink them”’ (p. 350). 
[Reviewer’s italics]. 

Lest this be thought the isolated view of an eccentric or disgruntled man, let us com- 
pare the statement of The Times Military Correspondent, March 20, 1948: 

“One of the grievances of the troops in Palestine is created by the impression 
that they are ordered to fight with one hand tied behind their backs, or even, as one 
might put it, to take part in a battle in which only the other side is allowed to fight. 
Rightly or wrongly, many officers, and doubtless other ranks too, feel that if they 
were allowed to take off the gloves they could quickly stop the trouble, so far as 
violence against the Army is concerned. 

Here they may be wrong, because guerilla warfare supported through sympathy 
or from fear, by a large proportion of the civil population is notoriously difficult to 
combat. Yet the belief is natural, and the present sense of frustration leads to 
depression and deterioration of spirit. They complain that they are not allowed 
to behave as soldiers.”’ 

When early in 1946 the great British wartime base in Egypt was reduced to a 
scale which could be accommodated in the Canal area, Palestine became the most 
obvious military base in the Middle East. But the necessity of not alienating 
American opinion caused the imposition on this large garrison in Palestine of a policy 
of “restraint’? when attacked by Jewish terrorists; and in these circumstances the 
very size of the garrison increased in its vulnerability. 


GEORGE KIRK 


*PALESTINE IN THE U.N.O. By Sir M. Zafrulla Khan. 1948. (Karachi: The 
Pakistan Institute of International Affairs. 8% 54%". 23 pp. 8 annas.) 
Tue Chairman of the Sub-Committee which considered the plan for a unitary 

state in Palestine describes, from his first hand knowledge, how acceptance of the 

plan for partition was achieved. The author found intrigue and vote catching where 
the world looked for wisdom and impartial judgement. Thus U.N. prestige suffered 
incalculable damage, and the end is not yet. 

As the first publication of the new Pakistan Institute of International Affairs this 
pamphlet deserves a warm welcome from Chatham House. 


W.G.E. 


*THE MippLe East, 1948. Aden, Afghanistan, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Syria and the Lebanon, Palestine, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan, 
Turkey, with a section on the League of Arab States. 1948. (London: Europa 
Publications. 10’ 814”. v+377 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. Map 
endpapers. 50s.) 

EACH country is dealt with under the headings geography, peoples and religions, 
history, government, communications, economic life, education, places of interest, 
the press, bibliography; and there is a useful final section, ‘‘Who’s Who in the Middle 
East,”’ covering 32 pages. Unfortunately, this is not a work of serious research, 
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but merely a pastiche of material of very unequal value. The economic information 
is too sketchy to be of much practical use. The overthrow of the autonomous 
Government of Persian Azerbaijan in 1946 is ante-dated by six months (p. 129). 
In the section on Palestine, very obviously contributed by a Zionist (the executive of 
the Jewish Agency is listed before the High Commissioner and the Palestine Govern- 
ment on p. 207), we are told that in the spring of 1947 “terrorist acts by Arab and 
_Jewish extremists had become frequent” (p. 197), when in fact all the terrorism 
since the war had been the work of Jews; the Patria and the Struma are wrongly 
described as ‘‘two refugee ships which approached the shores of Palestine’ (p. 196), 
when ‘‘every schoolboy”’ knows that the Patria never was a refugee ship and that the 
Struma was stopped at Istambul. Inadequate editing is responsible for a number of 
gaucheries: on page 158 we are treated to an infantile definition of the difference 
between democracy and dictatorship; and what are we to make of this gem of 
scholarship (p. 325): ‘According to historical research, the mining industry, as a 
human occupation (sic), originated in Anatolia. Long before the Christian era, 
for the first time in history, metal was cast with the heat obtained from fire (sic) 
in the city of Sardes.’’? 

An excessive number of misprints in proper names have escaped the proof- 
reader; the names of the “three most important members’”’ of the Tudeh Party all 
appear in corrupted form (p. 131), and even their respective mothers would have 
difficulty in recognizing ‘‘Fawzi Din Kawksi” and Nabih Azmeih (pp. 198, 350). 
Among the Orientalists in the Who’s Who we miss the name of Professor H. A. R. Gibb. 
For so expensive a publication the maps are inadequate in conception and poor in 
execution; and few of the illustrations, mainly furnished by commercial agencies, 
give any idea of the landscapes, the towns, or the peoples of the Middle East. It is 
small consolation for all these shortcomings to be given the names and departments 
of all the 203 professors of the University of Teheran. 


GEORGE Kirk 


THE ANGLO-PALESTINE YEAR Book, including also ‘“The Middle East’. 1947-48. 
Edited by F. J. Jacoby, London. 1948. (London; Tel-Aviv: Anglo-Palestine 
Publications. 10” x 7144”. 368 pp. _ Illustrations, Indexes, Geographical 
Register of Palestine, Coloured Charts and Diagrams. Maps in Colour. 25s.) 
THE circular advertising this useful compendium, especially of commercial 

information, claims for it impartiality. It certainly avoids the grosser forms of bias; 

but partiality has crept in in the choice and emphasis of subjects: for example, 

Jewish education receives about eight times the space given to Arab education; 

“Palestine House in London” gets fifteen square inches, but we seek in vain for the 

Arab Office; and each of three Jewish museums of only local interest receives more 

space than the Rockefeller Archzological Museum, which moreover is not mentioned 

in the Index. 


GEORGE KIRK 


A Prince or ArasiA. The Emir Shereef Ali Haider. By Commander George Stitt, 
R.N. (retired). 1948. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 934” 534”. 
314 pp. Biblio. Illus. Map. 21s.) 
Tuts book gives an authentic picture, full of intimate details, of life in Turkey 
from 1866 until, in 1916, Shereef Ali Haider left Stamboul to go as Emir of Mecca 


in an attempt to restore Turkish prestige in the Hedjaz, threatened by Hussein’s 
revolt. 
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The later chapters deal with his struggle to recover his birthright; his contacts 
with Ibn Saud, the British, French and Italians throw much light on the intrigues 
and developments in the Arabian peninsula that followed the First World War. 


W. G. ELPHINSTON 


AFRICA 


*THE GOVERNMENT OF EtuHiopia. By Margery Perham. 1948. (London: Faber 
and Faber. 834” 5144”. xxx +481 pp. Index. Maps. Tables. 30s.) 

No present-day student of African affairs is more widely or more respectfully 
known than Margery Perham. Her published works have already covered South, 
West and East Africa; she has varied firsthand knowledge of the continent, its 
peoples and administrations; and she has close and fruitful contacts with everyone 
who matters—in Europe and in Africa—in this field of observation and study. It 
was therefore reasonable to expect, in her long-awaited book on Ethiopia, a 
contribution of outstanding value. 

These hopes are not disappointed. Of her present work, at least three-quarters, 
devoted to the historical development of the Ethiopian institutions of government 
and provinces, has permanent value and contains material, admirably collected and 
presented, for which the general—and indeed the semi-specialized—reader would 
look elsewhere in vain; and no reader can fail to find his knowledge increased, 
enlightened and proportioned. Nor are the pages in which Miss Perham describes 
post-restoration politics and tendencies the least interesting—the wild heterogeneous 
country, the appalling task of internal administration, the lack of administrators, 
the crude and disheartening arrogance of the few educated Ethiopians, the goodwill 
and heroic persistence of the Emperor, the foolish and totally unjustified claims 
to empire over the dissimilar neighbouring territories of the Somali and the Muslim 
Eritrean. 

The author writes not only as an impartial researcher and observer, but also as 
a sincere well-wisher of the Ethiopians and their State; but the plain facts of yesterday 
and today in that beautiful and fascinating country prevent her, and must prevent 
every other clear-headed truth-loving sympathizer with her, from accepting many 
of the claims made by the more rabid and vocal partisans of Ethiopia in Europe. 
Such claims, bearing little relation to fact or reason, will doubtless continue; mean- 
while seekers for fact and good sense on the problems and hopes of the Negus and 
his peoples will find a store of both in these pages. 


S. H. LONGRIGG 


*THE QUESTION OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF ITALIAN COLONIES IN AFRICA UNDER 
TRUSTEESHIP. By G. Vedovato, M.M. Moreno, G. Mangano. Foreword by 
Ambassador G. Cora. No. 35 of a series published by the Centre of Colonial 
Studies in the University of Florence. 1947. (Firenze: Florence University. 
Centre of Colonial Studies. XXXV. 934”x 6144”. 107 pp. Price unknown.) 


THE three essays which together make up this book or booklet are by writers of 
good standing, are well documented within their limits, well arranged and easily 
readable. Once it is accepted, as the writers marshall all their theoretical and practical 
arguments to persuade readers to accept, that the pre-war Italian colonies were 
admirably administered with every care for native advantages and progress, then 
their conclusion might well follow logically: that a Trusteeship over the same Colonies 
should be bestowed by the United Nations upon the new democratic Italy. The expo- 
sition of the three writers might or might not persuade a new-comer to the subject 
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that their account of the past was accurate, their promises for the future credible; 
but students of the matter will be left unsatisfied that this is the whole or the true 
picture, since it omits all reference to even the most notorious evils and abuse; and 
there is no suggestion of repentance for the bad features of the past. It is indeed 
not easy to take seriously the special pleading of writers who speak of their would-be 
future administration as ‘‘only the continuation of what was in an advanced state 
of realization at the beginning of the war’’: who write of “‘the cleavage between 
races and classes’’ in their colonies as ‘‘a fact completely unknown during our adminis- 
tration’: and who claim to have ‘‘gained the comprehension, the esteem and even 
the attachment of the natives,’’ to the point of making them their ‘affectionate 
co-operators.”” As self-glorifying or self-deceiving propaganda this may pass, but 
not as a serious or objective contribution to the subject. 

The translation from Italian is fairly adequate, but contains many slips and 
clumsy expressions. 


S. H. LoncricG 


WHITHER SouTtH Arrica. By Douglas G. Wolton. Foreword by William Gallacher, 
M.P. 1947. (London: Lawrence & Wishart. 834” 5%". 155 pp. 
Illus. 10s. 6d.) 


A SUCCESSION of what have been called economic miracles has raised the Union 


of South Africa to its present position, and greater opportunities are now opening’ 


to it than ever before in its history. How far it will be able to take advantage of 
these opportunities will largely depend on its success in dealing with its many ‘internal 
problems, which are not merely local in their character but reflect in miniature the 
great problems with which the whole world is confronted. 

The subject of this book is the most fundamental of these issues, the relations 
between the strong white minority and the large coloured majority as a semi-feudal 
pastoral economy was gradually transformed into a largely industrial society. 

The author begins by a necessarily short, and in places, somewhat idealized, 
description of Bantu tribal history and an account of the successive stages by which 
the natives were deprived of their land, except in the inadequate tribal reserves, and 
the small European farmers were largely reduced to ‘‘bywoners’’ with a standard of 
life not much above the native level. 

He then passes on to the main thesis of his book, the place of the Bantu in the 
new industrial society which competed with the farmers for their labour, their 
struggles towards economic and political organization and the long frustration of 
their efforts, both by legislative restrictions and by the strong opposition of the 
European labour unions jealous for the maintenance of their privileged position. 

In the main facts his description of the attempts to obtain fairer industrial repre- 
sentation, of the conditions under which they live in the towns, and of the deterioration 
in most of the native reserves, is substantially accurate, though there seem to be some 
minor mistakes and overstatements. The history of such movements has unhappy 
chapters in many countries, but in South Africa it has the special feature that any 
advance towards the comparative flexibility and freedom of a modern capitalistic 
society is made more difficult by the system of industrial caste based on colour. 
The economic results are better judged by a study of Professor Frankel’s recently 
published and very suggestive lecture with the same title. 

The main omission in Mr. Wolton’s account of recent history is the absence of 
any reference to the substantial increase in the African share of semi-skilled 
occupations, which at least allows a proportion to climb a few more rungs of the 
industrial ladder in the newer industries. 

He is also not quite fair to the work of the Native Affairs Department in the 
reserves, and his bitter criticisms of the late Government of the Union in regard to 
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native affairs and to Indians might be tempered by the consideration that even the 
steps taken by them were considered too advanced by their electors. 

The part of his book dealing with territories adjacent to the Union is of less 
value. It is incomplete as regards many of the questions dealt with in the main 
section and is inaccurate on some important points. He does not, for example, 
even mention the substantial work on soil reclamation in Basutoland which has been 
carried on for the last ten years, nor the repurchase for native use of a substantial 
area of land in Swaziland. 

In regard to his general conclusions, apart from his view that Communism alone 
can provide a remedy for existing evils, there can hardly be much disagreement on 
one point—South Africa has the great responsibility of solving these problems which 
are as much moral as economic in character. The effects of their policy will, however, 
not be of merely local concern, they will extend, directly or indirectly, not only to 
most of Africa but to all the countries bordering on the Indian Ocean. They will 
thus be of special concern to the British Commonwealth and even to the United 
Nations. 

ALAN Pim 


*THE NORTHERN RHODESIAN LEGISLATIVE CounciL. By J. W. Davidson, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge and University Lecturer in History. 1948. 
(London: published under the auspices of Nuffield College by Faber and Faber. 
Studies in Colonial Legislatures. Volume III. Edited by Margery Perham. 
9” x 5144”. 150 pp. Index. Map. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Davipson’s study of the Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council is the 
third volume in Miss Perham’s studies in Colonial Legislatures. The first two 
volumes, which were contributed by Mr. Martin Wight, dealt with the Development 
of the Legislative Council 1606-1945 and The Gold Coast Legislative Council. In the 
preface the editor explains that the Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council was 
selected ‘‘to provide a contrast with the Gold Coast” because in the East and Central 
African territories ‘‘the presence of politically vigorous European Colonies introduces 
a widely different constitutional situation” (p. 6). Both editor and author are at 
pains in their prefaces to contrast the two territories, and truly there are many 
striking contrasts of history and problems, but the fact remains that in both territories 
a minority is striving for power through the constitutional machinery of the 
legislative council: in West Africa it is a black educated and privileged minority; 
in Central Africa it is the white immigrant minority. 

This volume also presents a considerable contrast with Mr. Wight’s very 
scholarly volumes. The first two chapters covering the historical introduction and 
the political structure are distinctly thin. The chapter on the composition and 
function of the Legislative Council is useful and traces in an interesting way the 
growth in political influence of the white ‘‘unofficial,”” and the change in the character 
of the Legislative Council with the growth of this influence from the inception of 
the Council in 1924. 

The really valuable and stimulating part of the book is found in chapter IV 
which deals with the major political issues. This chapter is a brilliant essay on 
Northern Rhodesian native affairs, on the pressure for European self-government 
and on the relation of these two questions to the demand for amalgamation with 
Southern Rhodesia. Mr. Davidson stresses the significance of the announcement 
of the doctrine of paramountcy, about 1930, and dates the insistent demand for 
amalgamation from this time, when the unofficials realized that this policy blocked 
the road to European self-government. 

This book is not the mine of information that Mr. Wight’s volumes were. It 
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is more in the nature of an essay, brilliant in parts, and well worth the attention of 
all;who are interested in Northern Rhodesia or in colonial political development 
gerterally. 

G. B. CARTLAND 


PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT. Part II. Government and People. By T. R. 
Batten. 1948. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
74" 5". viii + 180 pp. Index. Map endpapers. 3s. 6d.) 

Tuts book forms the second part of a study of African problems in relation to 
the policy of advance towards self-government on a democratic basis. The first 
part dealt with economic questions as the necessary foundation of progress; the 
second deals with the other essentials to a sound society, health, education and the 
systems of local and central government. It is primarily intended for the educated 
African and discusses both the opportunities which must be increasingly opened to 
him in every sphere, and the connected responsibility which he should accept if he 
is to share those advantages with the mass of the peoples with whom he must be 
the essential link. The general reader will however also find a useful summary of the 
many complexities of the African situation, some of which have been emphasized 
by recent events. 

ALAN PIM 


KAFFIRS ARE LIVELY. Being some Backstage Impressions of the South African 

Democracy. By Oliver Walker. 1948. (London: Victor Gollancz. 714” x 

5’. 240 pp. Index. Map. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuis book contains much useful information on the native question in the Union 
of South Africa, but it is sadly marred by the author’s lack of any sense of proportion. 
It is a sweeping indictment, often, it must be said, in painfully cheap phraseology, 
of everything the white man has done in native affairs. Mr. Walker is particularly 
unfair to the outlook and work of the Native Affairs Department in administering the 
Reserves, unless, that is, things have greatly changed since the years immediately 
preceding the war when the Department was under the wise management of Mr. D. L. 
Smit, an able and conscientious friend to the native. 

Again, Mr. Walker devotes nearly twenty pages to a violent attack on General 
Smuts, making no allowance for the enormous political difficulty in South Africa 
of pursuing a liberal native policy if a statesman is to remain in office to carry it out. 
This has been illustrated by the recent general election, in which the attack launched 
by the Nationalists, on what they regarded as the excessive liberalism of the United 
Party towards natives and Asiatics, was probably the principal factor in General 
Smuts’s defeat. The defects in the book arethe more regrettable since Mr. Walker’s 
sincerity and eagerness to help the native stand out beyond question, and since with 
the knowledge he has accumulated he might have made, if he had kept a more 
judicial outlook, a really valuable contribution to this difficult problem. 


W. H. Crark 


*CoLoNnIAL Law. A Bibliography with special reference to Native African Systems 
of Law and Land Tenure. By C. K. Meek, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
1948. (London: Published for Nuffield College by Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 8144” 54%”. xiii +58 pp. Index. 4s. 6d.) 
DESIGNED primarily for the use of members of the Colonial Service, this 

bibliography will be of assistance to all students of the law of British colonial 

territories and its administration. It is particularly concerned with the indigenous 
systems of law and custom in Africa but, for comparative purposes, also draws on 
material relating to experience elsewhere, including South Africa, India, Ceylon, 

South-East Asian and Pacific dependencies, the West Indies and Cyprus. 
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DE ONTWIKKELING VAN INDIA BINNEN DE BRITSCHE COMMONWEALTH EN DE 
SAMENLEVING DER VOLKEN. (The Development of India within the Framework 
of the British Commonwealth and of the Society of Nations). By Robbert 
Frans Wery. (Thesis for the Leyden University. 914” x 614”. iv + 263 pp. 
Index. Summary in English.) 

Tue title of Mr. Wery’s book fairly indicates its scope. His principal concern is 
with status, but his book begins with a preliminary outline of political developments 
in India since 1919, without which the problems of India’s status in the intervening 
years would be hardly comprehensible. The second part deals with India’s external 
relations, and it is summarized in English in the fifteen concluding pages of the book. 
This summary is in itself a very useful introduction to a complex subject. In it the 
implications in international law and practice of the admission of a non-self-governing 
India to the League of Nations are carefully examined, principally because they 
constitute ‘‘a phenomenon in international law,’’ but also because of the light they 
may throw on the future relationship between Indonesia and the Netherlands. The 
book is carefully documented throughout. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


Aux INDES CET AUTRE MONDE. By Louis Hagen. Traduit de |’Anglais par S. de la 
Baume. 1948. (Paris: Librarie Hachette. 714 x 434”. 247 pp. Frs. 200.) 


THis account of the impact of India on an English R.A.F. pilot, full of prejudices 
and completely ignorant of Indian history and customs, will not bring much illumina- 
tion to the French readers for whom the translation has been made. 

As the author’s fourteen months in India ended before Independence Day and 
the death of Gandhi, many of his comments are already out of date, and he was never 
in a position to do more than scratch the surface of a country whose people, social 
customs and religious practices filled him with repulsion. But at least he kept 
his eyes open and recorded honestly the impressions made on him. 

He arrived in India with the poorest possible opinion of the British administration, 
and prepared to be thoroughly ashamed of being English; but he was forced to admit 
that the problem of creating Hindu-Muslim harmony, converting the population to 
Christianity and establishing a literate, healthy and prosperous peasantry was a 
bigger task than he had ever imagined. In the end he has the grace to admit that 
his book is full of contradictions and half-baked theories, and that he was quite 
unable to form any general conclusions. He came to believe that the Indian Civil 
Servants are the most disinterested service England has ever possessed, that the 
Hindus are not to blame for their poverty, dirt and ignorance, that, but for the 
British, Islam might have united all India. The author's frankness and insatiable 
curiosity make an amusing story, and the French know too much of the East to take 
him seriously. 


H. Gray 


My Inpran Years 1910-16. The Reminiscences of Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 
K.G., P.C., G.C.B:, G.C.S.h, GECMG., ‘GC.CGELEY GCViO; "EE.D.-: 1948. 
(London: John Murray. 84%” x54%". x+150pp. Illus. Index. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuts book will do nothing to enhance the posthumous reputation of its author. 

Egotistical to a degree, one would gather from it that the wisdom that guided India 

during five of the most critical years of her history, including the first year and eight 

months of the First World War, was concentrated almost entirely in the Viceroy, 
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though Lord Hardinge does admit the part played by his Home Member, Sir John 
Jenkins, in bringing about the reversal of the partition of Bengal and the terrible 
mistake he made in pressing for the appointment of Sir Beauchamp Duff as 
Commander-in-Chief. His criticisms of his predecessors, of some of his colleagues 
in his “very curious Executive Council,” of Provincial Governors, of high officials 
whom he did not consider fit for further promotion and of the Princes—one is 
described as a “‘sly old fox’’ and another as “‘an old rascal”—leave an unpleasant 
impression. Far too much of a short book is taken up by descriptions of the pomps 
and pageantry of Viceregal life, of which the Durbar of 1911 was the culmination 
and in which Lord Hardinge evidently revelled, and of the battues which in those 
days formed such an important element in it. Lord Hardinge attributes what he 
regarded as the factious opposition of the European community in Calcutta to the 
transfer of the capital to Delhi to the limitation of their knowledge of India to 
Bombay where they landed and Calcutta where they lived. There is no evidence 
in his book that he knew any more about India’s countryside or her industrial centres 
and their problems than those who disagreed with him, or that he took any real 
interest in the ‘‘moral and material progress” of India. That this would not be a 
fair criticism one who served under him in the Government of India Secretariat for 
three years of his Viceroyalty can testify, but it is his own fault that it should be 
possible to make it. 


FRANK NOYCE 


*COLONIAL PoLicy AND Practice. A Comparative Study of Burma and Netherlands 
India. By J. S. Furnivall. 1948. (Cambridge: at the University Press. Issued 
in co-operation with the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
834" 514". xiii + 568 pp. Index. Map. Tables. 36s.) 


THE growth of discontent in tropical dependencies is ascribed by Mr. Furnivall 
to disintegration of native society under pressure of world economic forces, which 
colonial Powers loosed by the act of colonization, and which could have been 
controlled only by preservation of native social custom or by creation of a legal 
system truly expressive of popular will. Modern colonial policy, which pursues 
both economic development and native welfare, must therefore aim at reintegration 
of native society; which, according to Mr. Furnivall, is possible only through 
autonomy. 

Mr. Furnivall is penetrating and honest in his analysis and criticism of the 
results of colonial practice—often much at variance with professed policy; he is less 
realistic in the methods proposed for reintegration and in his reliance upon inter- 
national control to secure fair play for native peoples. And, while inundation of 
tropical countries by modern economic forces was inevitable, it is not so clear that, 
in the historical setting, any other administrative policy or practice could have 
greatly reduced the pain of the process. The credit he allows to the colonial Powers 
for introducing the conception of the rule of law is perhaps a little grudging. And for 
Burma his project of reintegration through autonomy glosses over the character of 
the people. Until this hardens and bears fruit in greater readiness to undertake any 
task (not excluding the conservancy of their own towns), and produces more realistic 
and responsible leadership, autonomy is likely to be short-lived and illusory and 
unlikely to conduce to social reintegration. 


F. S. V. DoNNISON 
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*\ SHorT HIsTORY OF THE Far East. By Kenneth Scott Latourette, D. Willis 
James Professor of Missions and Oriental History and Fellow of Berkeley 
College in Yale University. 1947. (New York: Macmillan. $4.75). 1948. 
(London: Macmillan. 914” x 614”. xiv + 665 pp. Biblio. at end of chapters. 
Index. Maps. 24s.) 

Tuts book is intended as an introduction to the Far East for the general reader 
and as a text-book for college students. It contains seventeen chapters, with a guide 
to further reading at the end of each. The first eight chapters summarize the history 
of the Far East up to the nineteenth century; the larger portion of the book is 
devoted to a consideration of the changes wrought by the impact of Western 
civilization. Professor Latourette has followed his usual method of giving a survey 
of the main political developments in each country followed by a consideration of 
social and cultural trends. He deals with India and the countries of South-East 
Asia and Malaya, as well as the Far East proper (China, Japan, Korea), and traces 
their histories from the earliest times to the end of the Second World War. 

A work of this kind can provide little more than an outline and, within the 
limitations which space imposes, Professor Latourette has produced a competent 
survey which will be of use to the classes of reader for whom it is intended. It is 
written primarily for Americans, but it is not on that account without value to the 
general public in Great Britain, who will find included in its contents a fair and 
objective account of British rule in India. The chapters on pre-nineteenth century 
China are somewhat weighted on the cultural, as distinct from the economic side and 
one feels that they somewhat underestimate the extent of the changes which occurred 
between the end of the Han and the beginning of the T’ang dynasty. 

There are a few errors of detail. The Anglo-Japanese alliance did not prevent 
the Russian Baltic Fleet in 1904 from going via the Suez Canal (p. 443); in fact 
the lighter-draught vessels of Admirals Folkersham and Nebogatov did go that way. 
The British Government did protest strongly against the Japanese Twenty-one 
Demands of 1915 and was instrumental in getting the fifth group shelved (p. 462). 
Neither Great Britain nor the United States was prepared to go to war with Japan 
in 1931 (p. 573). Japan did not align herself with the Axis in 1939 (p. 606) but 
(conditionally) in September 1940 through the ill-starred policy of Matsuoka. 

Finally, since Japan’s claim to be the ‘‘Liberator of Asia” from the ‘‘arrogant”’ 
white man is several times mentioned, more might have been said of the brutality 
of the Japanese to the Asiatic peoples whom they conquered, as well as to prisoners 
of war. 


F. C. JongEs 


*CHiInA’s ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AND RECONSTRUCTION. By D. K. Lieu, Director 
of the China Institute of Economical and Statistical Research, Shanghai. 1948, 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press. Published under the auspices 
of the Sino-International Economic Research Center, New York and the China 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai. 9” 6’. xvi +159 pp. Index. 
Map. Tables. $3.00.) 

Mr. Liev does not set out to prepare a blue print or streamlined plan for China’s 
economic reconstruction; his scientific conscience would forbid such facile treatment, 
and his aim is professedly ‘‘to consider the pros and cons from an academic stand- 
point” (p. 2). Accordingly, he treats his subject dispassionately, and presents it in 
its true colours, tracing in every detail the causes which have led to the present 
chaos and describing the desperate efforts made by the Chinese Government to 
check the rocketing of prices and the collapse of the currency and, finally, the vicious 
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circle—no foreign financial assistance without political stability, which can be 
produced only by economic stability, which in turn is impossible without foreign 
financial assistance (p. 132). He comes to the inevitable conclusion that there can 
be no recovery without foreign credits, so that the circle must be broken at that 
point; he then examines with an open mind the manner in which such credits should 
be employed to drag the country out of the quagmire. 

The masses of statistics which it contains constitute a valuable feature of the 
work, but Mr. Lieu is at times unfortunate in his use of figures. ‘About a few 
thousand dollars” (p. 91) reads like a literal translation from Chinese and is unworthy 
of a statistician; on page 84 the rate for the Chinese dollar is given as 3-5/32 pence 
for sterling or United States $5-5/16; on page 117, 10" is denominated a billion, 
and on the next page as 100 million. In view of this, it may be permissible to doubt 
his statement that ‘‘a single mine in Kansu produces as much petroleum as was 
usually imported into China before the war” (p. 10). 

Mr. Lieu’s examination of agrarian conditions is very valuable; he dispels the 
myth of landlordism and of the oppressed state of the cultivators, and recognizes 
that farmers and others are human beings and not mere counters in an ideological 
game. ‘There are questions of tradition, social psychology, economic behaviour, etc. 
imponderables which cannot be expressed in figures” (p. 3). 

W. StTarK TOLLER 


] 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE OF CHINA. By W. Y. Tsao. 1947. (Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 834’ x 
5144". xvii + 304 pp. Biblio. Illus. Index. Tables. 12s. 6d.) ' 

In his earlier work, Two Pacific Democracies: China and Australia, Mr. Tsao 
says that on the eve of his foreign service career he was asked ‘‘Which do you prefer 
to be, a champagne diplomat or a book-worm diplomat?”’’ and he replied “‘both.”’ 
His qualifications under the first head are perhaps not immediately relevant, but his 
present work shows that, if not a book-worm, he has been a careful and exhaustive 
student. He is almost meticulous in his comparison of the Chinese constitution with 
those of other countries, notably the United States of America and Great Britain, 
and also in his explanation of the inter-relations of the various organs of the Chinese 
Government and their mutual checks and counter-checks. He is convinced that 
China’s unique Five Power Constitution, based on Dr. Sun’s Three Principles, is 
for its purpose superior to its Western predecessors, but he is no blind idolater and 
throughout shows himself possessed of a refreshing independence of view. He has a 
word of commendation for an earlier effort although it was denounced by the whole 
nation as a ‘“‘Bribery Constitution” (p. 7); he recognizes the failings of his people— 
“There is a very shrewd idea and attitude among Chinese officials to seek safety by 
adhering to Laotzu’s philosophy of doing nothing” (p. 195)—and “‘their tendency to 
nepotism” (p. 203). He lists about a dozen flaws that he finds in the constitution 
and suggests remedies; in particular he is eager to search out every possibility it 
may present for one organ to assume an ascendency dangerous to the democratic 
rights of the people. 

One word of warning is called for. Mr. Tsao traces the development of the 
constitution from 1908 onwards, listing (subject to errors in counting) fourteen 
versions, half of them being post-1928, but his work was prepared for publication in 
1943 and is therefore based on the 1937 draft. The text of the 1947 Constitution is 
given in an appendix, and he analyses its variations from the earlier draft, but the 
fact that the book is based on an obsolete document is liable to cause confusion and 
detracts from its value in matters of detail, though in its general effect it remains a 
sound exposition. 


W. Stark TOLLER 
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*A CasE History OF JAPAN. By Francis J. Horner. 1948. (London: Sheed and 
Ward. 8”x 514". xiii +227 pp. Biblio. Index. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book attempts, with partial success, the important task of explaining 
satisfactorily the mentality of the Japanese. Ranging widely over the social history, 
and what might be called the Sittlichkeit or customary folk-ethics of Japan, it contains 
a considerable amount of information—and some preaching. 

It can hardly avoid comparison with Dr. Ruth Benedict’s recent tour de force, 
The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, which demonstrates how an academically trained 
and qualified mind handles the same task. Mr. Horner’s book contributes some 
complementary material, presented in a stimulating manner; but it lacks sociological 
technique. 

E. Stuart Kirpy 


BENEATH THE SHADOW. A New Zealander in the Far East, 1939-46. By James 
Bertram. 1947. (New York: John Day. 8144” x 514”. x +308 pp. $3.50.) 
Tuis book starts with a short account of some of the author’s experiences in 

China and Hongkong when helping in medical relief work for the China Defence 

League and of his impressions of the situation in Australia and New Zealand at the 

beginning of the war. The main part of the book, however, is concerned with his 

experiences as a prisoner of war. He served in the Hongkong volunteers, was a 

prisoner in Hongkong till the summer of 1943, when he was sent to Japan where 

he spent the rest of the war in a camp near Tokyo. 

Finally he returned to Japan in 1946 with the New Zealand delegation to the Far 
Eastern Advisory Commission. He found that red tape and official procedure had 
left at liberty many of the Japanese guilty of the worst crimes against Allied prisoners, 
while the interpreter of Omori camp, who had taken considerable risks to help the 
prisoners, was in prison on war crimes charges. 

The narrative only confirms the general picture of Japanese treatment of 
prisoners, but it is very well written and makes interesting reading. 


M. Linpsay 


*EXTREME-ORIENT ET PACIFIQUE. By Roger Lévy, Secrétaire général du Comité 
d’études des problémes du Pacifique, Professeur a l’Ecole Nationale de la France 
d’Outre-Mer. 2° Edition entiérement refondue. 1948. (Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin. Collection Armand Colin No. 184. (Section de Géographie). 
64%" x 44%”. 200 pp. Biblio. Sommaire. Frs. 120.) 


Mr. Levy has attempted to present, in some 50,000 words, an outline of the 
major problems of an area comprising almost half the globe—problems which, in 
addition to domestic issues, include the relations of these Far Eastern countries with 
the Western Powers, and the developing conflict between Russia and the United 
States. It is perhaps beyond the powers of any single writer to select, and then to 
compress within the narrow compass of so small a book, what is really important and 
significant in this vast array of subjects. It is astonishing, however, that a book 
about Far Eastern politics should omit all mention of the secret Yalta Agreement 
of February, 1945. 

J. +. PRAtY 
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THE AMERICAS 


AMERICAN FoREIGN Poticy. By Lawrence H. Chamberlain, Associate Professor of 
Government, Columbia University, and Richard C. Snyder, Assistant Professor 
of Politics, Princeton University. 1948. (New York: Rinehart. 914” x 614”. 
xiv + 826 pp. Selected Biblio. at end of Chapters. Index. $5.00.) 


Tuis book is not, as its title might suggest, a critique of current United States 
policy, so much as a collection of original source material and of ‘‘descriptive and 
interpretive comments” by standard writers, designed to provide a ‘general intro- 
duction” to the study of American foreign relations. 

In the arrangement of their subject-matter the editors have followed an original 
if somewhat ambitious plan. The first half of the book is devoted to the constitutional 
background of American foreign policy, with special reference to the division of 
authority between the executive and the legislative branches of government and to 
the role of those agencies which are responsible for the day-to-day conduct of foreign 
relations. The second half deals with the practical issues of United States policy as 
they present themselves in various ‘‘critical areas’’ and at Lake Success at the 
moment. Twenty-five special topics in all are selected for treatment, each forming 
the theme of a separate chapter in which, after a brief introduction by the editors, 
the relevant original documents or standard commentaries are allowed to speak for 
themselves. The subjects dealt with range all the way from the role of the President 
and Congress in foreign affairs to the influence of public opinion, political parties 
and pressure groups, and from the international control of atomic energy to reciprocal 
trade agreements and foreign relief and rehabilitation programmes. 

This method of presentation has the merit in theory of showing the novice where 
the sources lie and what the pundits think. In practice, however, it looks at times 
like an unduly cumbersome way of imparting what is often very elementary 
knowledge. Both the serious student and the general reader may for this reason 
feel that a more slender volume, limited to a symposium of the experts or to a frugal 
selection of original documents, might possibly have served their purpose better. 


CuLiFTON J. CHILD 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. By R. H. Kiernan. 1948. (London: George G. Harrap. 
744"x 5”. 240 pp. Biblio. Illus. Index. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. KIERNAN has produced a clear and readable biography of President 
Roosevelt for the general reader. Emphasis falls, naturally, on the President’s role 
in foreign affairs and the Second World War. (These together take up rather more 
than half the book.) If the result is occasionally to over-simplify the domestic issues 
of his administration and to draw the distinction between Roosevelt supporters and 
Roosevelt opponents in terms of black and white, this is probably the inevitable price 
which has to be paid for compression. In the main, however, the portrait is lively 
and accurate, and the complex interaction of diplomatic, domestic, military and 
economic events is skilfully woven into a readable narrative. 


H. G. NicHoLas 


*THE UNITED STATES AND Russia. By Vera Micheles Dean, with an introduction 
by Sumner Wells. 1947. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press). 
1948. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. The American 
Foreign Policy Library, Sumner Wells, Editor; Donald C. McKay, Associate 
Editor, 734”X54". xi+321 pp. Index. Maps. Map _ endpapers. 
$3.00. 12s. 6d.) 


THIs is, in some respects, a useful primer on Soviet foreign policy. More useful, 
perhaps, to the American reader than to the British, since there is less understanding 
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in the United States of the real nature of the conflicts that trouble post-war Europe, 
more talk of war, and therefore a greater need for a careful exposition of the Russian 
viewpoint. 

But like many other primers, this book suffers from over-simplification. The 
author tacitly assumes that Russia is a Great Power in precisely the same sense as 
the United States and Britain; with the same appetites, inspired by precisely the same 
urge for security, and perplexed by much the same neuroses. That, demonstrably, 
is not true. If it were true, there would be no real difficulty about making a deal with 
Russia; an old-fashioned imperialist deal on the lines, say, of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention of 1907. It was tried at Teheran in 1943 and at Yalta and Potsdam in 
1945. And it has not worked. It could not work because we of the West then over- 
looked the second ingredient in Soviet foreign policy. We did not understand that we 
were dealing with the old Tsarism as well as the new Marxism. We now understand 
it; yet Mrs. Dean’s book seems to have been written in the shadow of the old 
ignorance. How else can we explain her statement—and there are others like it in 
this work—that ‘‘the possibility must therefore be considered of inviting the 
co-operation of Russia in the development of backward countries along its borders, 
through joint undertakings, perhaps under the supervision of the United Nations”’ 
(p. 264)? 

The book, then, is out of focus. It is a pity because Mrs. Dean’s chapters on the 
main threads of Russian foreign policy and on Russia’s political and economic stake 
in world affairs are extremely well done. But to write about this policy without a 
study of its Marxist basis is like writing about the policy of the Vatican without 
some reference to the Christian Faith. 


G. B. THomMAs 


*PROSPERITY DECADE. From War to Depression: 1917-1929. Volume VIII. The 
Economic History of the United States. By George Soule. 1947. (New York, 
Toronto: Rinehart. 9” x 6”. xiv + 365 pp. Illus. Index. Tables. $5.50.) 

DEPRESSION DECADE. From New Era through New Deal, 1929-1941. Volume IX. 
The Economic History of the United States. By Broadus Mitchell. 1947. 
(New York, Toronto: Rinehart. 9X 6”. xviii +462 pp. Illus. Index. 
Tables. $5.50.) 


EVERYONE is aware of the enormous importance of the part played in world 
affairs by the United States, and of the vital significance of that country’s contribution 
towards shaping the future. This lends much interest to the above volumes, which 
unfold in lively style the always fascinating and sometimes frightening story of the 
march of this modern colossus from the beginning to the end of the “Thirty Years 
War.” 

Frightening it certainly is to watch the tides of world power lapping around 
the shores of a country for so long completely self-centred and unaware of her new 
responsibilities. Most people would agree that internal social and economic tensions 
in the United States are severe enough to explain a great deal of self-centredness, and 
the authors “‘pull no punches’’ in their descriptions of the principal stresses—the 
violence and immaturity of the labour movement, racial problems, bad social 
conditions, the unrestrained rapacity of business interests. Nor do they disguise 
their opinion that the United States has paid a high price for her stubborn devotion 
to the ‘‘free enterprise system,” and that something more is needed to ensure internal 
and external stability. 

Mr. Mitchell does not believe that President Roosevelt's New Deal measures 
supplied the ‘‘something more,” and is of the pessimistic opinion that only the stimulus 
of war was able to restore the crisis-ridden economy of the United States to full 
productive efficiency. Be that as it may, the authors’ frank and vigorous analysis 
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of the situation, in both volumes under review, is in itself a demonstration of the 
strength behind apparent chaos which brought the United States out of the bad 
years and through the immense material effort of the recent war. There is good 
ground for hope that it will also crown with success the moral efforts of the post-war 
years, which have already brought the world at least within sight of a possible 
solution to some of its most pressing problems. 

These books are the final volumes in a valuable series of nine, covering the 
economic history of the United States from its earliest beginnings up to 1941. 


MARGARET MILLER 


“EXPORTING ARMS: THE FEDERAL ARMS Export ADMINISTRATION, 1935-1945. 
By Murray S. Stedman, Jr. 1947. (New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
84"x 5%". x +150 pp. Biblio. Index. $3.00. 16s.) 

FEw but those seriously interested in the subject will want to read this carefully 
compiled record of the machinery evolved by the United States administration 
during the period 1935-45 for controlling the private manufacture and export of 
arms in America. The author was himself a junior member of the Munitions Control 
Section of the State Department, and freely criticizes the way in which the registration 
and licensing of armament manufacturers and exporters was transferred in turn to 
one departmental branch after another. ‘“Thus,” as he states, “‘the strange situation 
existed whereby two arms-control committees were on occasion working at cross- 
purposes with each other.” (p. 134). : 

In fact, after the passage of the Export Control Act in July 1940 and of the Lend- 
Lease Act in March 1941, the control of private arms manufacture lost most of its 
importance. Prior to that time it had proved of value in assisting the Federal 
Government to discourage revolutions in the Central and South American Republics. 
It is interesting to note that no machinery existed for controlling the export of arms 
from the United States before the President on June 21, 1935, ratified the Geneva 
Arms Traffic Convention adopted by most other States ten years previously. 


J. H. MarsHaLit-CoRNWALL 


*THE UNITED STATES AND THE CARIBBEAN. By Dexter Perkins. 1947. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. American Foreign Policy Library. Sumner 
Welles, Editor; Donald C. McKay, Associate Editor. $3.00). 1948. 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 734’ x 514”. 
xii + 253 pp. Index. Map. Map endpapers. 12s. 6d.) 

THis small volume is one of a series entitled The American Foreign Policy Library, 
appearing under the general editorship of Mr. Sumner Welles. Professor Perkins, 
who was the first incumbent of the Chair of American History and Institutions at 
Cambridge, writes from the University of Rochester, and possesses an extensive 
first-hand knowledge and understanding of the Caribbean. He has rendered a valuable 
service in presenting an enlightened American review of the problems of that region. 

Anybody who is familiar with Central America must be impressed by the great 
influence and responsibility of the United States in Caribbean affairs. In recent years 
this influence has been exercised in a remarkably liberal spirit; and Professor Perkins’ 
best chapters are the three which deal with the shortcomings of early American policy, 
and its development into the ‘‘Good Neighbour Policy” of the last fourteen years. 

The Caribbean Republics and their problems are sketched very briefly under 
subject-matter titles. This part of the book could well have been more extensive 
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and less discursive. Professor Perkins holds decided views, and it is a pity that he 
did not enter upon the thorny but important problem of foreign colonies in the 
Caribbean. The foreign territories are an integral part of the economy and society 
of the area, and their present position is far from satisfactory. 

If the book has any serious failing, it is that of a careless and unattractive style. 
Most readers will be tempted to treat as a book of reference what might have been a 
compelling study. For, as Mr. Sumner Welles says of the Caribbean Republics in his 
introduction (p. ix), “There is nowhere to be found a greater popular devotion to 
the cause of individual liberty. There is nowhere to be found greater kindliness nor 
a more genuine spirit of hospitality. And surely there are few parts of the world 
which can rival these countries in their natural beauty or in the charm and gracious- 
ness of their nationa! culture.’’ 


PETER SMITHERS 


DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE IN THE CARIBBEAN. A Contemporary Review by Paul 
Blanshard. 1947. (New York: Macmillan. $5.00). 1948. (London: Mac- 
millan. 814” 6”. xi +379 pp. Biblio. Index. Map endpapers. 25s.) 
THis is one of the best books ever written about the West Indies. The author, 

assigned to the Caribbean by the State Department from 1942 to 1946, seems to 

have penetrated even into the smallest islands, and has also mastered the literature 
on the subject. The result is a brilliant sociological survey of all the islands, British, 

American, French, Dutch and independent, with detailed chapters on each. The 

style is attractive, and the book compels attention. 

Every aspect of island life is discussed, from scenery to economic structure, but 
the emphasis is on politics and government. The author is keenly aware of all the 
political problems; the multi-racial cleavages; the tendency to demagogy; the 
sharp contrasts of rich and poor; the low standards of mass education and culture; 
but neither these nor the probable extinction of white supremacy deflect him from 
urging political reforms; agreeing, as all American liberals do, with F.D.R. that 
“the people must be allowed autonomy even at the expense of very bad government 
which they will have” (though, unusually, he means by autonomy not independence 
but something like dominion status within the European empires). The discussion 
of economic problems is less full, and it is not clear whether the author thinks that the 
islands could be made self-supporting, and if so, how. The importance of the book 
lies, however, not in its prescriptions but in its diagnosis. There is no better or 
more interesting introduction to Caribbean affairs. 


W. ArtuuR LEwIs 


*BRITAIN AND THE WEsT INDIES. By A. Whitson and L. Horsfall. 1948. (London: 
Longmans Green. Pamphlets on the British Commonwealth. 7’ x 434”. 
87 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. Endpapers. Tables. 1s. 6d.) 


Tuis little book succeeds admirably in the difficult task of presenting a coherent 
picture of the fifteen West Indian colonies considered as a group. The main lines 
of economic and political development are clearly set out, and the problems associated 
with them illustrated in the concrete manner best calculated to bring them home to 
the non-specialist reader for whom the book is intended. The discussion of govern- 
ment is not confined, as so often, to constitutional questions, but includes a useful 


section on social services and the activities of the Comptroller for Development and 
Welfare and his staff. 


L. P. Mair 
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Un PUEBLO EN Busca DE Su Destino. By Arturo Aldunate Phillips. (Santiago, 
Chile: Nascimiento. Particulars and price unknown.) 

CONDICIONES ECONOMICO-SOCIALES DEL CAMPESINO CHILENO. By Ricardo Marin 
Molina. (Santiago, Chile: Ed La Hora. Particulars and price unknown.) 
THESE two books throw valuable light on one of the countries of South America 

where social and economic problems are deserving of special study. Sefior Aldunate 
Phillips, who holds the Chair of Industrial Administration at the University of Chile, 
believes that the solution of Chile’s problems lies in the speedy industrialization of his 
country. He surveys the country’s potential industrial resources—minerals, coal, 
oil, etc., with optimism and indicates the lines on which they could best be developed. 
The few chapters which he devotes to a survey of the human factors involved, 
however, show that the problems go deeper than the need for a comprehensive 
national economic plan. His statement that ‘“‘the great majority (86 per cent) of 
working class families composed on an average of father, mother, and four children, 
live in one room only’”’ is a revelation of the grave social issues which must also be 
faced. 


Sefior Molina’s book is concerned with an examination of these issues, notably 
as they affect the agricultural workers who still comprise 40 per cent of the population. 
The author’s diagnosis gives undernourishment, insufficient and miserably primitive 
housing, and illiteracy as the root evils, which in turn give rise to the scourges of 
alcoholism, excessive infant mortality, and disease. The book gives some useful 
information on the various efforts which have been made by voluntary endeavour 
and Government action to raise the standard of living of the inguilino or agricultural 
labourer, who is still tied to the estate on which he works in almost feudal conditions. 
But it may be doubted whether any far-reaching improvements will ever be effected 
so long as the traditionally powerful property-owning class regards measures intended 
to raise the labourers’ standard of living as opening the gates to the tide of revolution. 
The chapters which the author devotes to describing the struggle over the legalization 
of trade unions amongst agricultural workers are most instructive in this respect. 
His book as a whole constitutes an understanding of Latin America’s pressing social 
problems, 


J. H. 


GENERAL 


*A BANK IN BATTLEDRESS. Being the Story of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) during the Second World War 1939-45. Foreword by Julian S. 
Crossley, Chairman. 1948. (London: For private circulation. 1084’ x 814”. 
viii + 212 pp. Index. Illus. Maps endpapers). 

This fine volume, being the war-time history of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) from 1939 to 1945, has been produced for private circulation. 
The numerous and widely extended branches of the Bank, in South Africa, Egypt 
and the British African Colonies, in the West Indies and in Gibraltar and Malta, 
sustained plentiful and varied experiences of the operations of war. Banking facilities 
are among the essentials of the administrative organization of a modern army, and 
representatives of Barclays (D., C. and O.) often found themselves close to the 
centre of events—sometimes following hard on the advance of the forces to open 
a new branch in occupied territory. For civilians they had more than their full 
share of adventures and incidents, and the work they did was a triumph of organiza- 
tion, foresight, loyalty and pluck. The big contingent which their staff contributed 
to the forces gained notable distinctions and suffered heavy casualties. 


ALAN Pr 
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*Is THis THE Way? A Call to Jews. By Walter Zander. 1948. (London: Victor 

Gollancz. 734” 5”. 47 pp. 1s.) 

OnE of the problems with which Jewish politicians of the “realist” school have 
had to deal, ever since the days of King David and possibly earlier still, has been 
the inexhaustible succession of the prophets. At all periods of their history the 
Jewish people have thrown up men and women who refused to allow any apparent 
political advantage to cloud their conviction that the life of the nation, as the life 
of the individual, prospered or collapsed according to the same eternal moral principles, 
and who have been concerned not with the failings of their opponents or the injustices 
of their enemies, but with the sins and errors of their own people. The question is 
not whether the prophets are always right—I am not sure that this particular 
“prophet” is always right—but that they raise the argument straight on to the plane 
where what is right can be discovered. That is why they are entitled to say ‘Thus 
saith the Lord.” 

Though these few pages are a castigation of Zionist policy, first towards the 
Arabs, and secondly towards the British, they are pages in which Jewry as a whole 
can take pride. And though they are pages which deal truthfully and trenchantly 
with the wickedness and folly of Zionist leaders and their followers, they are not 
pages from which Christians or Muslims, British or Arabs, can adduce a political 
argument that all the faults in Palestine lie with the Jewish side. Rather should 
they be ashamed that from the ranks of neither Christians nor Muslims, neither 
British nor Arabs, has arisen a voice so entitled to say ‘“‘Thus saith the Lord’”’ in 
relation to the sins and wickedness, lies and excuses of British and Arab politicians, 
Christian and Muslim churchmen. It is good that they should read it; but let them 
not lay any flattering unction to their souls that it brings them any message save that 
the silence on their side is one of the main factors that has reduced Palestine to its 
present tragic pass. 


JAMES PARKES 


THE TRAGEDY OF ANTISEMITISM. By A. K. Chesterton and Joseph Leftwich. 1948. 
(London: Robert Anscombe. 7144 X 5’. 296 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


As an experiment in technique this book is a failure. There is no reason to 
doubt the sincerity of either disputant; but the net result is a victory, not for the 
reasoned aspects of the case of the ‘‘antisemites’’ which Leftwich tries to answer; 
but for the many unprovable assertions, often contained in a word or two, which 
Chesterton makes and Leftwich ignores. Moreover challenge and reply are too 
widely separated, and the absence of an index makes it extremely difficult to check 
whether a point has been met or not. For example Chesterton’s ‘‘quotations” of the 
Shulhan Aruch comes on page 227, and Leftwich cites Professor Danby in reply 
only on page 291. Meanwhile Chesterton has built up a whole case on the mis- 
quotations. 

But the main criticism of the method of the book is that Leftwich never has the 
initiative, and that in long, and somewhat rambling, chapters of over forty pages, 
he has not even always got fully to grips with Chesterton’s charges. There is much 
more to be said about them than appears from this book. 

There are too many misprints of names, and names are important in a book 
relying so much on quotations. For example (p. 126) Caucrim should be Cancrin 
and Armin, Arnim; on page 173 Lemann is scarcely recognizable as ‘‘Lenauer’’; 
and I suppose that Nietseke (p. 200) is not a hitherto unknown Japanese philosopher 
but Nietzsche. 

JAMEs PARKES 
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REGIONS AND NATIONS OF THE WorRLD. By Earl E. Lackey, Associate Professor 
of Geography, the University of Nebraska and Esther S. Anderson, Assistant 
Professor of Geography, the University of Nebraska. 1946. (New York: 
D. Van Nostrand). 1947. (London: Macmillan. 11” x 834’. xix + 489 pp. 
Diagrams. Graphs. Illus. Index. Maps. Map endpapers. 26s.) 

THE design of this book is to show first the physiographic pattern of the world 
as a prelude to the study of the framework within which international relationships 
are shaped. Studies of the physical landscapes of the main regions of the world are 
of obvious importance in systematic geographical courses, but here the material is 
provided in tabloid form unsuited to all but the elementary student and the crammer. 
In discussion of each country, economic life is given its place in the geographical 
setting and there are occasional attempts to describe the transformation which the 
Old World has experienced in the past quarter of a century. The supply of diagrams 
and photographs is lavish. ; 

W. FitzGERALD 


PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS. Journal of the Hansard Society. Vol. I. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
No. 1. Winter 1947, No.2. Spring 1948, No. 3. Summer 1948. (London, S.W.1.: 
Hansard Society, 162 Buckingham Palace Road. 714’ x 434”. No. 1, xii + 
92 pp. Illus. No. 2, xii + 108 pp. Illus. No. 3, xii + 100 pp. Illus. 4s. each.) 
THESE first three issues of the Hansard Society’s Journal are admirable con- 

tributions to its work. They cover a wider field than that which Hansard serves, 

dealing as they do with such subjects as the position of Parliament in the fourth 

French Republic, in Turkey and in Persia; the legislatures of Ceylon and of the 

British Pacific islands; the new constitution of Jamaica and the parliamentary 

elections in the Indian Provinces. These are obviously of interest to any student of 

international affairs. But so also, in truth, are the more numerous domestic contri- 
butions, for with the spread of democracy, as that system is understood outside 

Russian influence, the more the procedure and tradition of the Mother of Parliaments 

are known and appreciated the greater will be the prospect of success. Three articles 

on the basis of procedure are of this kind. So also is the engaging symposium in which 
various officers of the House describe their several duties. Those of Mr. Speaker’s 
trainbearer for example, and those of the Second Clerk Assistant who claims to be 

“really a mechanic’: “It is quite true that I wear a wig and gown instead of overalls, 

and my hands get inky and not oily, but nevertheless my job is to look after the 

machinery of Parliament, to see that it works smgothly, and try to make all the 
suggestions I can to improve it.” 

There is a perhaps understandable absence of reference to the House of Lords. 
Nevertheless, second chambers are likely to be essential to a proper working of 
Western democracy and the Lords fulfill the duties of a revising chamber with 
distinction. The book reviews at the end of the Journals are to be commended. 


H. A. WyNDHAM 


*AGGRESSION AND PopuLaTION. By F. James Dawson. 1946. (London: Rockliff. 
74%'x5". 78 pp. 5s. 6d.) 

A sHOoRT but somewhat incoherent discussion of the international problems 
raised by expanding population pressures. The author makes few positive suggestions 
for redressing the resultant strains and stresses, beyond vaguely hinting at birth- 
control on the one hand and artificial insemination on the other. 


J. H. MarsHALL-CORNWALL 
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BACKGROUND FOR CITIZENSHIP. Education for the Modern Army. By J. H. 
Blaksley, M.C., T.D., M.A. (Oxon). 1948. (Aldershot: Gale & Polden. 
74%" x 5”. 132 pp. Index. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. BLAKSLEy has given over 1,600 lectures to Service and ex-Service audiences, 
and from them has assessed public opinion on a wide range of problems, political, 
economic and religious. Unfortunately he also gives his own views on the issues he 
discusses: the adult educationist seeking to draw upon Mr. Blaksley’s experience is 
irritated to find the information he requires submerged in opinions far better expressed 
in the works of Lord Elton. 


P. A. REYNOLDS 


REFERENCE WORKS 


*THE ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
year 1947. Edited by Ivison S. Macadam, assisted by Hugh Latimer. 1948. 
(London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green. 9” Xx 534”. xii + 568 pp. 
Index. 42s.) : 

The Annual Register is nearly two centuries old. (It began as long ago as 1758.) 

The firm of Longmans was first associated with it (as a ‘“‘trade-book”’ shared by a 

number of publishers) in 1803; it is still connected with it today. The first editor 

was Burke: the present editor (who is also chairman of the new Advisory Board 
set up in connection with the Annual Register last year) is Mr. Ivison Macadam, the 

Director-General of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Under the new 

editorial control the Register is as good as it was, but also in many ways better, and 

is likely—through its connection with the Institute, and to the reference facilities 
and other advantages which it gains from that connection—to become better still. 

The plan of the volume for 1947 is much the same as before: but the British Common- 

wealth, and especially the Colonial Empire, is treated more fully. Perhaps, in a 

Register which after all is a British record, more space might be given to British affairs, 

in the full and large sense of the word ‘‘British’’: the reviewer notes that in this 

volume the United Kingdom has 97 pages, the British Commonwealth 80, and other 
countries as much as 210. It is not parochial to desire a larger space for British 
history: that after all, is the essence of the book, and it is what readers in other 

countries wili particularly desire. Possibly, too, a general chapter containing a 

‘perspective’ of the year, and assessing its significance, might be a useful addition. 
But much, very much, is already given in the 568 pages of the present volume. 

The names of many of the contributors speak for themselves, and speak eloquently: 

one particularly notes, in the Part which deals with the Commonwealth, the names of 

scholars such as Professor Mansergh, Professor Harlow, and Mr. H. V. Hodson. 

But the same high standard is also maintained in the other Parts by Professor 

Medlicott in the Part dealing with the United Kingdom; by Mr. Hugh Latimer 

and his colleagues (among them Mr. C. A. Macartney) in the Part dealing with 

other countries; by Dr. Ifor Evans in the Section dealing with literature, by Miss 

Glasgow (of the Arts Council) and her colleagues in that dealing with Art, and by 

Mr. Lowe (Secretary of the British Association) in that dealing with Science. All in 

all, the new editorial control has produced a volume of the first order, worthy of the 

long and honourable past of the Register, and a credit to the new and good auspices 
under which it now appears. 


ERNEST BARKER 


*THeE INTERNATIONAL WHOoO’s WHo. ‘Twelfth Edition, 1948. 1948. (London: 
Europa Publications. 10’ X 8’. xx +1032 pp. £4.) 


Tue task of compiling any ‘‘Who’s Who” must necessarily be a difficult one, 
presenting the editor with numerous problems of inclusion and omission. These 
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difficulties of selection are magnified many times when the volume concerned is 
world wide in scope. 

The editor, in his foreword, laments the difficulty of obtaining biographies from 
some areas of the world. This is particularly unfortunate as the areas concerned are 
just those where individuals probably exercise the most influence. We can only 
hope that this problem will be overcome and, in the meantime, congratulate the 
editor on an excellent piece of work. 

E. J. GouGu 


*PoLiTICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WorLD. Parliaments, Parties and Press as of 
January 1, 1948. Edited by Walter H. Mallory. 1948. (New York: Published 
by Harper & Brothers for Council on Foreign Relations. 10 x 634”. 214 pp. 
$3.50.) 


Tuts is an invaluable reference book for anyone interested in international 
affairs. It consists of very condensed political information on each of the main 
countries of the world, including the set-up of the Government, the political parties 
and their programmes, and the leading newspapers and periodicals. A synopsis of 
recent political events is provided for many of the countries where conditions have 
been most unsettled. This is a very useful refresher and makes it the more 
regrettable that corresponding sections are not included on Germany, China and 
Finland. Another comment on an otherwise very comprehensive work is the 
conspicuous absence of a section on Palestine. 

NoEL MAtTTHEws 


REGISTER OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN PROGRESS AND IN PLAN. No. 5 
1947/8. Prepared at the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
London. Editor: Feodora Stone, Secretary, National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research. May 1948. (London: Cambridge University Press. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 934” 7144". 104 pp. Indices. 
12s. 6d. $3.25.) 


ALL the British Universities and independent research centres have co-operated 
to provide the information which makes this unusual reference book possible. It 
lists 785 research items, of which 466 are documented by descriptions of the scope of 
the projects, the names of research workers, data on publication of results and 
probable dates of completion, the remainder being thesis titles. The Register is to be 
published annually, having been privately circulated hitherto. Its contents are classi- 
fied into 13 main subject divisions, of which ‘International Relations” is one. Entries 
of interest to the student of international affairs will be found in other sections, 
particularly in ‘‘Economics” and “Political Science.” The book provides material 
for a broad survey of the state of current social science research in Britain despite the 
limitations to which the editor draws attention. It has a useful Directory of 
Institutions and is well indexed by subject and by names of research workers. It 
deserves a warm welcome, as an enterprising attempt to provide information that is 
particularly difficult for the individual scholar to obtain for himself. 


ALSO RECEIVED 


DECLARATION OF WARSAW CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS OF THE U.S.S.R., 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 
adopted on June 24, 1948, in connection with the decisions of the London 
Conference on Germany. 1948. London: Published by Soviet News. 714” x 
5”. 12pp. 2d.) 

Peace YEAR Book. 1948. (London, W.C.1.: National Peace Council, 144 
Southampton Row, 7144” x 434". 86 pp. 3s.) 
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*LirE WITH UNCLE Sam. An editorial and two articles from Saturday Night, March 
20 and 27, 1948, compiled from an address delivered by Mr. Plumptre at the 
Regional Conference in London, Ont., of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. Published in the interests of Public Information by Saturday Night. 
Written by Wynne Plumptre, Associate Editor. 9’ Xx 6”. 9 pp. 

IDEOLOGY OR BALANCE OF PowER? By William G. Carleton. Reprinted from 
The Yale Review, Summer 1947. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 
9144" x 6”. 590-602 pp. Price unknown.) 

*THE INTERNATIONAL FRONTIER. By H. Duncan Hall. Reprinted from The 
American Journal of International Law, Vol. 42, No. 1. January, 1948. 
1014” x 634”. 42-65 pp. Price unknown.) : 

SovIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS. 1948. (London: Published by Soviet News. 
74" xX 434”. 23 pp. 3d.) 

Wat Our WorLD FEDERALISTs NEGLECT. By William G. Carleton. Reprinted 
from the Spring, 1948 issue of The Antioch Review, (Published at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 9144”x 6144". 16 pp.) 

*CANADA IN A TWO-POWER WorLD. By F. H. Soward. 1948. (Toronto: Published 
jointly by the Canadian Association for Adult Education and the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. Behind The Headlines, No.1. Vol. VIII. 
April 1948. 8” x 5”. 24 pp. Biblio. 15 cents.) 

DEADLOCK OVER GERMANY. By J. P. Warburg. 1948. (Toronto: Published 
jointly by the Canadian Association for Adult Education and the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. Behind the Headlines, No. 2. Vol. VIII, 
April 1948. 8” x 5’. 28 pp. Biblio. 15 cents.) 

*Wuat SHALL WE Do Wits Our Do.tars? By A. F. W. Plumptre. A reprint of 
four articles written by the Associate Editor of Saturday Night. 1948. (Toronto: 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Special Series. 9X 6”. 15 pp. 
25 cents.) 

ANNUAL BULLETIN OF HIsTORICAL LITERATURE. No. XXXII. Dealing with 
Publications of the year 1946. Honorary Editor: G. Barraclough, M.A. 1948. 
(London: Published for the Historical Association by Staples Press. 814” x 514”. 
47 pp. Index. 1s. 6d.) 


NOTES ON ARTICLES IN SOVIET PERIODICALS 
By MARGARET DEWAR 


““Mezhdunarodnoe pravo i mezhdunarodnaya organizatsia’’ (International Law and 
International Organisation), A. Ya. Vyshinsky, Sovietskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 
No. 1, 1948, pp. 1-24. 


THE first part of this article is an appraisal of the Second Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations (held in New York, September-November 1947) which, 
in Mr. Vyshinsky’s words, was “‘the scene of political battles, where the contradictory 
interests of two camps of states, two opposing political courses, two chief political trends 
met in conflict.”” It is this profound antagonism of principles that is at the bottom of the 
entirely different approach to problems such as the nature of international law, and its 
relations to national law. Vyskinsky finds it impossible to agree with the conception of 
bourgeois lawyers, such as Hans Kelsen, Morell, Georges Scelle and others, about the pre- 
eminence of international law. On the contrary, it is the national law that is the source 
of, and the basis for, the regulation of foreign relations. In every country foreign policy 
is only the continuation of its home policy, by other means. ‘‘The attitude of a given 
State in its foreign political relations is necessarily determined by the principles of its 
internal policy, its internal aims and intentions.” Law, in the Soviet conception, is not 
something independent and abstract; its-standards and institutions merely express the 
policy of a State, i.e., the will of the ruling class. Bourgeois lawyers oppose such a point of 
view, argues Mr. Vyshinsky referring to an article in the Times (“The Laws of the 
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Countries. A Conflict with Soviet Principles. A Challenge to the Established Order,” 
published December 11, 1947). “Soviet Law,” he says ‘openly proclaims the class 
character of its principles and institutions,’ which, defending the class interests of the 
overwhelming majority of the people, protect, at the same time, their national interests. 
Consequently, the foreign policy of the U.S.S.R., as that of any other State, is necessarily 
influenced by the principles of its national laws. The U.S.S.R. desires international 
co-operation on the basis of the United Nations but, recognizing the differences between 
the economic, political, ideological systems of the two groups of States, Vyshinsky considers 
it ‘utopian and unreal’’ to demand the subordination of one group to the other by a simple 
majority vote. “Is it not clear,” he asks, ‘that under the circumstances international 
collaboration is possible only on the basis of understanding and agreement upon measures 
of an international-legal order, based on the recognition of the needs, interests and rights 
of each sovereign State?’”’ In other words, recognizing the priority of national law, Soviet 
theory “‘regards treaties based on the principles of the sovereign equality of nations and 
respect for mutual interests and rights, as the chief source of international law.” 
The rest of the article is devoted to the question of the sovereignty of the State. 


“Tdeologia i politika leiborizma na sluzhbe imperialisticheskoi reaktsii’” (Ideology and 
Politics of the Labour Party in the Service of Imperialist Reaction), I. Lemin, 
Bolshevik, No. 6, 1948. pp. 43-61. 


In the international struggle between the imperialists and the democrats the English 
Labour leaders, says Lemin, have joined the camp of reaction. They attempt to unite 
and lead all right-wing Socialist Parties of Europe for the express purpose of becoming 
“the main bulwark of the capitalist world in the struggle against true socialism, against 
people’s democracy.”’ Lemin sketches the evolution of the English Labour Party from 
the days of Fabianism, when it was ‘‘the tool of bourgeois liberalism,” to the present 
day when, still remaining ‘‘in bondage to economic theoreticians such as Keynes and 
Beveridge,’’ who want ‘‘to cure” capitalist society of crises and unemployment, it has 
developed into ‘‘a weapon of imperialistic reaction,”’ in spite of contemporary phrases 
about ‘‘a third way out” or ‘‘democratic socialism.” 

“Ob itogakh i napravleniakh raboty Instituta ekonomiki Akademii Nauk SSR” (Results 
and Trends in the Work of the Institute of Economics of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences), K.V. Ostrovityanov, Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 1, March 1948, pp. 86-92. 
Tuis report delivered by Professor Ostrovityanov at the Meeting of the Council of 

Scientists of the Institute of Economics has a history. 

Voprosy Ekonomiki (Problems of Economics) is a new journal which replaces the 
former Mirovoe Khozaistvo 1 Mirovaya Politika (World Economics and World Politics) 
published by the Institute of the same name. The Director of that Institute and chief 
editor of the journal was E. S. Varga, a Hungarian, who went to the U.S.S.R. in 1920 
after the fall of the Bela Kun Government, and who was considered the foremost Soviet 
expert on world economics. His book Changes in the Economy of Capitalism as a Result 
of the Second World War, published in 1947, aroused great controversy in the U.S.S.R. 
In May 1947, a three days’ discussion of twenty academicians took place led by Professor 
K. V. Ostrovityanov, at that time Head of the Section of Political Economy of the 
“Institut Ekonomiki”’ (Institute of Economics). The discussions were on a high 
theoretical level. (A verbatim report was published as a supplement to No. 11, November, 
1947, of Mirovoe Khozaistvo Mirovaya Politika.) Varga who, broadly speaking, was 
accused of an unmarxist interpretation of capitalist economic phenomena during and 
after the war, admitted some mistakes, but he neither recanted nor renounced his point 
of view. 

In October 1947, the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences decided, because of Varga’s book 
and the “erroneous” works of other economists to merge the two economic institutes 
into one new Institute of Economics, under Professor Ostrovityanov, who was also 
appointed chief editor of its new monthly journal, Voprosy Ekonomiki. Varga was 
“demoted” to membership of the editorial board of six. 
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An introductory editorial describes the new journal as a theoretical organ for the 
study of economic problems of the U.S.S.R. and other countries. One of its chief tasks 
will be “the elimination of errors in the scientific works of economists, which, in spite of 
repeated indications by the Central Committee of the Communist Party and comrade 
Stalin himself, remain below the standards set by the Party and the Soviet State.” 

In his report to the Council Ostrovityanov reviews the past work of the two economic 
institutes and outlines the trends of the new “Institut Ekonomiki.’’ In spite of certain 
achievements, he says, the plan for scientific and research works had not been fulfilled 
by either of the two former institutes. Ostrovityanov’s chief objections are: the low 
theoretical level of the works, most of which are merely descriptive: the neglect of important 
and topical subjects decreed by the Five Year Plan of the Academy of Sciences. Instead, 
a number of economists had occupied themselves with specialized works of limited interest; 
some of the studies were too academic and, last but not least, a number of works had 
revealed ‘‘grave mistakes of anti-marxism”; it had been necessary to recall some MSS 
from the printers and to withdraw works already published.! The new Institute is called 
upon to correct all these mistakes by selecting an adequate leadership and a suitable staff, 
by concentrating on the study of the laws governing socialist economy, by analysing 
problems of contemporary imperialism, the general crisis of capitalism and related subjects, 
and carrying out this work on a high theoretical and ideological level. 


“V plenu burzhuaznoi metodologii’’ (In Bondage to Bourgeois Methodology), L. Gatovsky, 
Bolshevik No. 5, 1948, pp. 74-80. 

“Obsuzhdenie uchebnika Sovietskoe Administrativnoe Pravo’” (A Discussion on the 
Text-Book Soviet Administrative Law), A.S.Spektorov, Sovietskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 
No. 3, 1948, pp. 60-66. 

‘‘Razvivat i sovershenstvovat sovietskuyu musyku” (For the Development and Improve- 
ment of Soviet Music). Editorial, Bolshevik No. 6, 1948, pp. 62-74. 


THESE three articles give further evidence of the new developments in Soviet ideology. 
The first is a critical review of a book on War Economy of the Capitalist Countries and the 
Transition to Peace Economy, published in 1947 by the former Institute of World 
Economics and World Politics. Its thirteen contributors, including their editor, I. A. 
Trakhtenberg, are accused of expressing points of view “alien to marxism.” 

Spektorov reports on the three days’ discussions in January 1948 at the U.S.S.R. 
Juridical Institute on a text-book Soviet Administrative Law by 1. 1. Evtikhiev and V. A. 
Vlasov, published in 1947 under the auspices of the Ministry of Justice. The book was 
considered unsuitable for tuition and it was suggested that it be replaced by a new one. 

Bolshevik No. 6 gives a review summary of the published report on the ‘‘Conference of 
Soviet Musicians at the Central Committee of the CPSU(B)” called in January 1948 
in connection with Muradeli’s opera ‘‘The Great Friendship.” This opera was rejected 
by Party resolution as ‘‘formalistic,’’ unmusical, faulty in its representation of historical 
events, etc. The chief speaker at the Conference was A. A. Zhdanov who, apart from 
rejecting Muradeli’s opera, ‘‘raised questions of principle of decisive importance for the 
development of Soviet musical art.” : 


“OQ distsipline i organizovannosti v trude’’ (Discipline and Organisation in Work). 
Editorial, Bolshevik No. 7, 1948, pp. 3-8. 


“Rukovodstvo  sotsialisticheskim sorevnovanien—vazhneishaya, zadacha partinykh 
organizatsi’ (To conduct Socialist Competition is the Most Important Task of 
the Party). Editorial, Bolshevik, No. 8, 1948, pp. 1-8. 


1Most of the books and articles rejected by the Council of Scientists deal with capitalist 
economy as their titles show: Technico-economic changes in the Industry of the U.S.A. 
during the Second World War by Bokshitsky; Capitalist Industry during the Second World 
War by Vishnev, Changes in the Raw Materials and Fuel Economy during the Second World 
War by Shprit; Thirty years of Socialism and Capitalism and Struggle and Collaboration 


between the U.S.A. and Britain by Varga; Nationalization of Industry in Britain by Eventov, 
etc. 
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“Sochetanie lichnykh i obshchestvennykh interesov pri sotsializme’’ (The Blending of 


Private and Social Interests under Socialism). P. Gapochka, Bolshevik, No. 6, 1948, 
pp. 26-42. 


THE two editorials reflect the drive for the fulfilment of the current Five Year Plan in 
four years. The first stresses the necessity for more “socialist discipline’ and increased 
productivity of labour. The Party has succeeded in combating the “‘fierce struggle 
against bolshevik discipline’’ waged by ‘‘the enemies of the people, the trotskyites and 
bukharinites”’ and ‘‘today the Soviet people are the best organised and most disciplined 
people in the world.”” ‘‘But it would be dangerous to close one’s eyes to the fact that 
in the minds of the working people there still remain traces of capitalism which sometimes 
manifest themselves in a lack of discipline, lack of organisation, slovenliness, idleness.” 
Therefore it is necessary that, in order to increase discipline and productivity, measures 
of education and persuasion be applied as well as measures of compulsion ‘“‘provided for 
by the rules and regulations of enterprises, the statutes of agricultural artels and by 
Soviet legislation.” 

The second editorial is an appeal for still more socialist competition in industry and 
agriculture, for the “growth of the creative initiative of the masses,’’ for development of 
the Stakhanov movement from individual effort to larger economic units, such as depart- 
ments, workshops, factories, collective farms. 

Gapochka tries to explain the ‘fundamental difference’’ between the Soviet and 
bourgeois conception of “‘personal happiness.”” In Soviet society the interests of individuals 
coincide with the interests of society as a whole; only thus was it possible to carry out the 
industrialization and collectivization of the country, to defeat the trotskyites and 
bukharinites, to build socialism. The Soviet principle that everybody works according 
to his ability and is rewarded according to the quantity and quality of his work represents, 
in Gapochka’s opinion, ‘‘the blending of private and social interests.” This has been 
achieved as a result of a “conscious struggle against the traces of capitalism in the minds 
of the people,’ by abolishing “petty-bourgeois equalitarianism,” improving the system 
of piece rates, by introducing bonuses, Stalin premiums, and other incentives in industry 
and agriculture. The Party has made enormous strides in the political education of the 
masses; yet “remnants of the capitalist system” continue to manifest themselves in 
excessive individualism, in anti-bolshevik tendencies, in black-marketeering, bribery, 
embezzling of State and collective or co-operative property, as well as in a lack of 
labour discipline and in bureaucratism. 

“Sotsialisticheskaya promyshlennost v tretyem, reshayushchem godu_pyatiletki.”’ 
(Socialist Industry in the Third, Decisive Year of the Five Year Plan). A. Kursky, 
Bolshevik No. 9, 1948, pp. 7-24. 3 

“© dalneishem ukreplenii selskokhozaistvennoi arteli” (On the Further Strengthening of 
the Agricultural Artel), A. Karavaev. Bolshevik, No. 8, 1948, pp. 28-41. 

Tue first article surveys Soviet industry at the present juncture and outlines its steady 
growth since the war. In two years after the war the number of workers increased by 
4.2 million; training in the workshops and factory courses has resulted in 4.7 million new 
skilled workers, and in 6.6 million up-graded workers. Ninety per cent of the Moscow 
and Leningrad workers take part in socialist mass competitions. The currency reform 
of December 1947 has helped the productivity of labour, which in the first quarter of 1948 
rose by 21 per cent compared with the corresponding period of 1947. 

Karavaev surveys the present state and the potentialities of the collective farms 
in the light of the Party decision of February 1948 to regard as their most important task 
to ensure an increase in agricultural output that will supply an abundance of food for the 
population and raw materials for light industry, and provide a surplus for the necessary 
State reserves as rapidly as possible. After praising the progress made and stressing the 
good chances for the fulfilment of the plan, the author complains that side by side with 
kolkhozes showing brilliant results, there are some which lag behind and which have 
members who are a drain on the community. 
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